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8 Budd-built Zephyrs 
are now rolling on 


TIMKEN Bearings. : 
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Y cubic feet per hour is the combined output 
of this battery of Kemp Atmos-Gas Pro- 
ducers. Set up for testing on the assembly 
floor at Kemp of Baltimore these three jumbo 
units will soon be doing their part in the pro- 
duction of bright annealed sheets for a new 
continuous strip mill in the Ohio District. 


Whether you require 1,500 or 15,000 c.f.h. 
there is a continuous, automatic Kemp 
Atmos-Gas Producer suited to your needs. 
Special Bulletin G 101-6 gives full details. 
Write The C. M. Kemp Mig. Co., 405 
East Oliver Street, Baltimore, Md., 
or Oliver Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Readers are invited to comment upon articles, editorials, reports, prices or other editorial 
material appearing in STEEL. The editors cannot publish unsigned communications, but 
at their discretion may permit a writer to use a pseudonym when a bona fide reason exists 


for withholding his identity. 


Esperanto Also Is Modern 


To the Editor: 

Steel is modern! Particularly so 
when the metallurgist takes it in 
hand. Whether it be 18-8 as a bul- 
wark against chemical action, cop- 
per bearing sheets for outdoor wear- 
ing properties, tungsten sheets for 
heat resistance, or manganese for 
wear, it does not lose its identity as 
steel, and so steel continues to be a 
modern material for all purposes. 


In an industry where men the 
world over are endeavoring to work 
together—“are striving for the same 
results”—far-reaching introduction 
to world-wide industrial co-opera- 
tion can speed the realization of the 
fuller progress toward which they 
are working. 

It was for this reason that the In- 
ternational Commercial Congress 
held in Paris in 1926 with repre- 
sentatives of ten governments, 14 
annual fairs, 171 chambers of com- 
merce and 218 other commercial 
organizations from 37 countries 
passed a resolution urging that 
Esperanto be made a part of the 
curriculum in the commercial 
schools throughout the world and 
that chambers of commerce in all 
countries encourage its study. 

It was for this reason that some 
of the major industries have al- 
ready started to use it. 

It was for this reason that the In- 
ternational Electro-Technical com- 
mission, in compiling their work of 
standardized electrical terms last 
year, made Esperanto one of the six 
languages used throughout. 

STEEL, journal of the industry, is 
modern! Well can it too benefit by 
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the use of the international auxili- 
ary language. 

It is exigent that your attention 
be called to a significant though ap- 
parently slight inconsistency in your 
advertisement. For the very reason 
that Esperanto is a hybrid language, 
it cannot be artificial any more than 
a hybrid plant can be called artifi- 
cial. Rather it is an improvement 
and a creation. 

The Esperanto Association of Cleve- 
land, 2995 Lincoln boulevard, 
Cleveland, O. 

LEE D. STERN 
Reader of Steet for half a decade. 


Pictures Dramatize News 


To the Editor: 

I have looked over the pictorial 
story starting on page 40 of your 
Aug. 30 issue several times, and I 
believe that it is most certainly a 
step forward in gaining reader in- 
terest. 

There are so many publications 
and so much reading matter that 
come across the desk and into the 
home of the average business man 
that there is little time to whole- 
heartedly give over to page after 
page of just plain ordinary reading 
matter with just a few uninteresting 
illustrations. Your present thought 
undoubtedly is to gain attention 
through the dramatized illustra- 
tions with short concise explana- 
tions, thereby leaving part of the 
story to the eye and the imagina- 
tion. 

Without going into details of the 
psychological reaction to this meth- 
od of presentation, I do believe that 


Letters should be brief —preferably not exceeding 250 words. 


it is a swell means of regaining that 
reader interest which has_ been 
pretty well fed up on page after 
page of copy which in too many in- 
stances is at best dry reading. 

So, with best of luck for your new 
approach to the problems in hand. 

R. C. BULLARD 

Advertising Manager, 
The Bullard Co., 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


Seeks Top Through Shop 


To the Editor: 

Particularly interesting was your 
article by C. R. Burt on “Building 
a Career” (STEEL, Sept. 27, p. 37). 
Most young men, it seems to me, 
are too intent on getting to the top 
via the “white collar” route. 

I am a college graduate. Jobs 
were scarce when I received my 
diploma. After several months, 
however, I found two available. One 
was in the office, the other in the 
mill—of a steel company. I chose 
the latter. 

My college classmates looked 
askance when I told my decision. But 
I sincerely believed that for me the 
best route to the hoped for executive 
position was a job in the mill. Now 
after several years and with several 
promotions, I am even more con- 
fident my decision was wise. 

I subscribe to STEEL which I read 
and then pass on to several friends 
in my department. We also read 
many technical bocks relating to 
our work and that of the men above 
us. 

A Finisher 
Cleveland 
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The Pace-Setter for 


all modern threading machines 


Because of its superior design and outstanding performance, 
the LANDMACO Threading Machine can truly be con- 
The sidered the “pace-setter’”’ for all modern threading machines. 


The LANDMACO is modern in every detail of construc- 
LAN aa MACO tion. Its anti-friction bearings, spiral bevel gear spindle 
drive, distinctive bed construction, covered guides, and 
many other distinctive features, all insure precision, relia- 


bility in operation, and low up-keep cost. 


May we tell you why the LANDMACO will 
operate profitably on your threading jobs? 





LANDIS MACHINE COMPANY, Inc., Waynesboro, Penna. 
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NGINE troubles are colossal cost boosters. 

Failures of vital parts not only involve ex- 
pensive labor and materials, but they interrupt 
the entire production cycle. But when engines are 
equipped with cast irons properly alloyed with 
a small percentage of Nickel, the danger of 
breakage and wear is materially reduced. The 
big fellow at the right turns the screws of the 
Erie Railroad’s new ferryboat, “Meadville”, and 
is equipped with cylinder heads with integrally 
cast valve seats, cylinders and pistons—all made 
of enduring Nickel Cast Iron. Two engines of 
similar design and similarly equipped with Nickel 
Cast Irons are being used by the Virginia Ferry 
Corporation and have already run up a total of 
336,272 miles with only two minor bearing ad- 
justments and with no engine repairs of any 
kind. These engines are the product of the 
Skinner Engine Co., of Erie, Pa. 


ost costly repairs 
and replacements 





ERE’S a drum that will take a terrific lot of beating from corro- 

sion because it is made of Ni-Resist* ,a Nickel Cast Lron contain- 
ing usually 14% Nickel, 6% copper and 2% chromium. Specifically, it 
is a filter drum used in the processing of salt. While its perform- 
ance record is not yet available its probable life can be fairly ac- 
curately estimated by comparing it with that of Ni-Resist filter 
grids used in the same service. 
These grids have been known 
to deliver 5 years of service as 
against 4 months for unalloyed 
plain cast iron. We invite con- 
sultation on the use of Nickel 
Cast Iron and other alloys of 
Nickel in your equipment. 





LMOST diamond hard is the gravel used 

in the manufacture of silica brick, prod- 

uct of the ceramic industry. Hence in crush- 
ing this material to the proper degree of 
fineness the “Mullers” (see picture above) 
are subjected to punishing abrasion. Before 
trying Nickel Cast Lron for these “Muller” 
tires, one producer averaged around 370,000 
brick per tire before replacement. He also 
tried a mildly alloyed iron tire and did 
considerably better—50%. Finally he tried 
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Ni-Hard*, a special Nickel Cast Iron com- *Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
tion. Incidentally the Ni-Hard tire occupied 
NICKEL 
the mildly alloyed cast iron tire occupying 
Ohio, under their trade name “Paulite.” 


position of unusual hardness, beating the by The International Nickel Company. Ine. 

the “lead” position throughout its service 

the hind position. The Ni-Hard tires were CAST IRONS 

THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC., NEW YORK, N.Y. 


sigs : > Canadian Patent No, 281,986 and 278,180 
original material by 200% greater produc- 
where it received 50% greater wear than 
made by Simpson Bros. Co., Portsmouth, 
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41s the Editor 
Views the News 


OR the most part, industrial executives are not 
F permitting the performance of the securities mar- 

ket to weaken their morale. Naturally the sick- 
ening decline in the stock market has caused many 
company heads to reappraise the business outlook. 
Their check-ups in September revealed a_ picture 
somewhat less promising than that envisioned last 
summer, but the most searching inquiries have failed 
to disclose any seriously unfavorable factors which 
were not existant and known prior to the stock 
market breaks. Industrial leaders who have com- 
mented publicly freely acknowledge the present dip 
in business volume but hold that a fairly promising 
fourth quarter is ahead. 


° ° e 


STEEL’s index of activity has been clinging closely 
to an average of 94.1 since Labor day. This com- 
pares with an average of 110.1 (p. 36) for the 15 
weeks from the last week of May 
through August. Thus activity in 
September has been 14.5 per cent 
below that of the summer period. 
This indicates a substantial slack- 
ening of pace, yet with expanding automobile pro- 
duction ahead the trend of general activity seems 
destined to retrace the pattern of the final quarter 
of 1936. Look at the record of business for Sep- 
tember, October and November last year. It will 
help you to view the present situation more com- 
placently. 


Consider Last 
Fall's Record 


The fact that the pressure for production in some 
branches of the iron, steel and metalworking in- 
dustries has eased appreciably, even to the extent 
of affecting employment, undoubt- 
edly will have a bearing upon labor 
relations over the remainder of 
the year. Until the pace of busi- 
ness quickens, it is unlikely that 
new disorders of serious character or demands for 
higher wages will develop to the extent that they 
were prevalent during the late spring and early sum- 
mer. A lull in labor strife might turn out to be a 


Less Labor 


Disturbance 
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blessing for employers, employes and even the unions, 
in that a little retrospection might bring home to 
all concerned (p. 35) that the path to mutually satis- 
factory relations lies in natural evolution and not in 
coercion by one-sided legislation. If there is a 
lesson for us in British labor experience, it is that 
the square deal is fundamental. 


In last week’s issue (Sept. 27, p. 16) announce- 
ment was made of the offer by the American In- 
stitute of Steel Construction of $9000 for prizes in 
a competition for the best designs 
of elevated automobile highways. 
President Clyde G. Conley, who 
announced the plan, stressed the 
point that the highways of the 
“America of Tomorrow” can be elevated through the 
use of steel and that such roads, by relieving con- 
gestion, reducing accidents, protecting property 
values and increasing the demand for automobiles, 
will be beneficial in many directions. The institute 
is to be congratulated for taking the lead in this 
highly important work. Adapting the highway sys- 
tem to modern requirements will be one of the most 
essential phases of the nation’s approaching task of 
“rebuilding” America. 


Taking Lead in 
Highway Work 


Hundreds attending the annual convention and ex- 
position of the Association of Iron and Steel En- 
gineers, Hotel Stevens, Chicago, (p. 19) declared it 
to be one of the most successful in 
the association’s history. Ex- 
hibitors whose displays, equip- 
ment and supplies were more rep- 
resentative than in prior years 
were enthusiastic over volume of inquiry from show 
visitors. Technical sessions were well attended as 
were inspection trips to several Chicago mills. A 
highlight of the convention was the annual banquet 
which not only commemorated the twenty-fifth an- 
niversary of the founding of the National Safety 
council but also emphasized the community of in- 
terest between the engineering and safety phases of 
steelworks operations. 


Many Inquiries 
At Exposition 
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Parts Cost Cut in Half by 
Switch to Inland Steel 


Have You Recently Checked 
> And Inland Mills are able to follow 
Ma te rials Used In Yo ur Plan t? through! The close cooperation be- 


tween Inland field men and mill 
men quickly and definitely adjusts 


It’s preserving a constant lookout for small wastes that keeps manu- 
today’s most modern steelmaking 


facturing costs low. Those wastes creep unseen into cost records... 


RS eae : 2 e facilities to each customer’s indi- 
then grow and multiply into substantial losses over a year’s time. 


vidual requirements. Photo shows 
For example, a manufacturer of vehicle bodies was using an expen- Roughing Stand in 76" Inland Hot 


sive non-ferrous metal for a difficult, small circular stamping. Strip Mill 


Inland Deep Drawing Tin Plate proved just as satisfactory for the 


purpose and made a big saving in material cost. 


Inland field men and metallurgists are constantly devoting their UN | LAND 


time to making savings in the fabrication and uses of steel. You can STEEL 


utilize their efforts in the cost-checking procedure of your plant with- 


out cost or obligation. Just call your nearest Inland office. 
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3500 Attend Iron, Steel Engineers 





Convention in Chicago 


uation, and many improve- 

ment programs carried on at 
various iron and steel plants in 
this country this year, the steel in- 
dustry has been able to maintain 
a high rate of operation. 

This was emphasized at the open 
session of the thirty-third annual 
convention cf Iron and Steel En- 
gineers at Hotel Stevens, Chicago, 
Sept. 28 to Oct. 1, by H. G. R. Ben- 
nett, assistant general superintend- 
ent, Carnegie-Illinois Steei Corp., 
Duquesne, Pa., and president of the 
association. 

Mr. Bennett announced that the 
association shortly will launch an 
extension in its educational pro- 
gram and will widen the scope of 
its meetings. 

Technical sessions were well at- 
tended. Registration cards on file 
at the closing day totaled 3500. 


The iron and steel exposition held 
in conjunction with the convention 
drew large crowds. Exhibition hall 
of Hotel Stevens was filled to ca- 
pacity with the displays of various 
companies. One of the ball rooms 
was used for the overflow. 


No technical session was held 
Wednesday afternoon. Instead more 
than 500 members and guests spent 
the afternoon inspecting the sheet 
and tin plate division of the Car- 
negie-Illinois Steel Corp. at Gary, 
Ind. 


Commemorate Safety Movement 


D iistion, a disturbed labor sit- 


Friday morning a large delega- 
tion was taken by bus to Indiana 
Harbor, Ind., where the hot and 
cold rolled strip mills of the Inland 
Steel Co. were inspected. 

The annual convention was 
brought to a close Thursday eve- 
ning by a banquet which was fol- 
lowed by a special program com- 
memorating the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of the founding of the Na- 
tional Safety council. The national 
safety movement was sponsored 
by the Association of Iron and Steel 
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Engineers, and the formation of the 
original committee was the result 
of a resolution adopted by the asso- 
ciation at the annual convention in 
Milwaukee, Sept. 30, 1912. 

Among the speakers Thursday eve- 
ning were F. C. Schwedtman, first 
chairman of the National Council 
for Industrial Safety; and A. V. 
Rohweder, industrial vice president, 
National Safety council. 


New Officers Elected 


New officers of the association fol- 
low: President, L. F. Coffin, super- 
intendent of mechanical department, 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Sparrows 
Point, Md.; first vice president, C. C. 
Wales, assistant general manager, 
Algoma Steel Corp. Ltd., Sault Ste. 
Marie, Ont.; second vice president, 
W. A. Perry, superintendent of elec- 
trical and power department, In- 
land Steel Co., Indiana Harbor, Ind.; 
secretary, J. L. Miller, assistant 
combustion engineer, Republic Steel 
Corp., Cleveland; and treasurer, F. 
E. Flynn, general manager Warren 
district, Republic Steel Corp., War- 
ren, O. 

The role that 4-high mills plays 
in the production of sheet and strip 





Stephen Badlam 





was described by 
Stephen Badlam, consulting engi- 
neer, Pittsburgh. In 1926, approxi- 
mately 600,000 tons of these prod- 
ucts were produced by the initial 
mills of this type. Since then many 
4-high broad mills have been built 
in this country until produuction is 
expected to exceed 10,000,000 tons 
annually by the end of this year, 
Mr. Badlam pointed out. 

A few of the old time sheet mills, 
which are capable of operation, 
now are turning out sheets, the 
speaker declared. He emphasized 
that more men are employed in 
flat rolled production today than 
ever before. 

Back in 1926 a production of 500 
tons of wide strip in 12 hours was 
considered a good run. Mills of 
this type today are producing more 
than twice this tonnage in an 8-hour 
turn. During August the wide mill 
of the Bethlehem Steel Co. at Lacka- 
wanna, N. Y., established a record 
by rolling 101,300 net tons for the 
month. 


in this country 


New Construction Described 


In speaking of new construction 
he mentioned that three wide mills 
are being built at present, includ- 
ing Republic’s 98-inch mill in Cleve- 
land; the 48-inch unit of the Ten- 
nessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co., 
Fairfield, Ala., and Bethlehem’s 56- 
inch mill at Sparrows Point, Md. 

An unusual feature concerning 
Carnegie-Illinois’ new mill at Irwin, 
Pa., he pointed out, is that the mill 
is built on a hill 220 feet above the 
Monongahela river, and is approxi- 
mately 10 miles from the Edgar 
Thomson steel mills, the source of 
supply. The plot of ground upon 
which this mill is built includes 
500 acres, 52 of which are under 
roof. 

Hot mills under consideration in 
this country include a 43-inch unit 
for Follansbee Bros. Steel Co., and 
a 44-inch unit for the Wheeling 
Steel Corp., the product of the lat- 
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ter mill to be used for cold reduction 
at the Yorkville division. 


A new 4-high stand is being added 
to Otis Steel Co.’s hot mill in Cleve- 
land, and one finishing stand to the 
56-inch mill of the Ford Motor Co., 
Dearborn, Mich. The latter in- 
stallation is being widened from 48 
inches to 60 inches, and a fourth 
slab heating furnace is being added. 
This will permit an increase of 120 
tons an hour in slab heating ca- 
pacity. 


Special Features Are Cited 


One of the features cited by Mr. 
Badlam, in connection with new 
blooming mills now being built in 
this country, is the fact that the 
top roll has a higher lift to per- 
mit edging the wide slabs for the 
new broad strip mills. 

The speaker mentioned that a 
7000-horsepower motor will drive In- 
land’s new 46-inch blooming mill. 
Republic is building a 44-inch bloom- 
er for its new strip mill. Great 
Lakes Steel Corp. has a 44-inch 
slabbing mill under construction, 
which will supply slabs for its 96- 
inch hot strip mill. Carnegie-IIli- 
nois is installing a universal slab- 
bing mill which will produce slabs 
60 inches wide and up to 45,000 
pounds. 

Six 5-stand cold rolled tin mills 
now are under construction, he 
stated. Two are being built by Ten- 
nessee Coal, Iron and Railroad Co., 
Fairfield, Ala., two by Bethlehem 
and one each by Wheeling Steel 
Corp. and Carnegie-Illinois. 

Visitors to the convention were 
given evidence of the growth that 
has occurred in production facilities 
of the industry in the Chicago dis- 
trict since the time of the last meet- 
ing of the organization in that city. 

Data covering the increase in 
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Gary, Ind., plant of Union Drawn Steel Co. 


steelmaking capacity of the Chicago 
district were given in STEEL, Sept. 
20 in an article describing some of 
the plants. 

Acme Steel Co., a leading strip 
producer, currently is engaged in an 
extensive modernization and plant 
expansion program costing about 
$1,500,000. In order to concentrate 
various departments and miscellane- 
ous plant offices into one unit, a 
four-story building, 95 x 810-feet, is 
being erected at the company’s Riv- 
erdale, Ill., property. 


Offices Are Air Conditioned 


This structure will house the pur- 
chasing department, now located at 
the Archer avenue plant in Chicago, 
a restaurant for employes, first-aid 
and hospital rooms, metallurgical 
laboratory, and the drafting, engi- 
neering, electrical and construction 
departments. Facilities also will be 
provided for additional electro-gal- 
vanizing equipment. Main offices 
will be air-conditioned. 

In addition to this building, the 
machine shop is being extended 300 
feet, and a 70 x 140-foot extension is 
being added to the No. 2 hot mill 
building. Two new rolling mills, 
including a _ four-high, reversing, 




























cold mill, 12 x 33 x 29, and a two- 
high, skin-pass mill, 18 x 29, in addi- 
tion to a double head roll grinder, 
also are being installed. While this 
program will not be completed until 
next year, the accompanying illus- 
tration of Acme’s Riverdale plant 
includes the new additions. 

Figure reported in the Sept. 20 is- 
sue as capacity of the Harvey, IIl., 
plant of Bliss & Laughlin Inc. was 
in error since it did not cover en- 
largements completed there in 1935. 
This expansion brought the com- 
pany’s annual capacity at Harvey to 
130,000 tons of cold drawn bars. 
This interest’s Buffalo plant can 
turn out 70,000 tons yearly. 

Bliss & Laughlin Inc. is one of 
the earliest pioneers in the cold 
drawn bar industry, and steady 
growth in production and capacity 
has marked the 46-year history of 
the company. The business was 
started in 1891 by S. E. Bliss and 
John E. Laughlin as _ co-partners. 
The present company began its cor- 
porate existence Jan. 1, 1920, having 
been organized to take over the orig- 
inal corporation. Production was 
started at the Buffalo plant in 1929. 


Delegates Visit Wire Mill 


Wyckoff Drawn Steel Co., another 
producer of cold-drawn bars, recent- 
ly completed an addition ‘*o its Chi- 
cago plant. This extension, not 
shown in the accompanying photo- 
graph, now is being used for stor- 
age purposes but eventually will 
be devoted to manufacturing. 

Subject of unusual interest to 
many visiting steel men was the 
ultra-modern wire mill opened last 
spring at the South Chicago works 
of Republic Steel Corp. Designed 
especially for serving agricultural 
markets, this mill is notable for its 
interesting materials handling sys- 
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LASS block panels in the wire mill 
recently completed by Republi 
Steel Corp. at South Chicago eliminate 
the need for casement and sash in the 
cleaning house, where corrosive fumes 
from acid baths might attack them. 
Photo courtesy Austin Co. 
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tems and unusual arrangement of 
power applications. 

Union Drawn Steel Co., one of Re- 
public’s important subsidiaries, op- 
erates a complete cold finishing mill 
in Gary, with facilities for produc- 
ing cold drawn bars, turned and 
polished, and turned and ground 
shafting. This large mill serves the 
Chicago area and also ships to the 
Far West and Pacific coast. 

(For some of the papers presented 
at the convention see pages 38-41.) 


Sees Soundness in 
Industrial Construction 


The continued high rate of in- 
dustrial construction, as reflected in 
September business of the Austin 
Co., Cleveland, is cited by the com- 
pany as forceful evidence of the 
basic soundness of the current busi- 
ness situation. 

“During the past three weeks we 
have received 12 contracts for fac- 
tory buildings in ten different in- 
dustries,” George A. Bryant Jr., ex- 
ecutive vice president stated. ‘They 
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Bliss & Laughlin’s Plant at Harvey, Ill. 


Existing industrial plants are being 
re-equipped with modern and more 
efficient types of machinery, and 
expanded by the addition of new 
units and factories. 

Typical in this world picture is 
the strong upswing in the demand 
for milling plants for the process- 
ing of agricultural commodities, 
and the important participation of 
American manufacturers in supply- 
ing the needed equipment. 

More than $1,300,000 worth of 
American sugar mill equipment, 








Bootes 


Riverside plant, Acme Steel Co., Chicago 


have come from almost every sec- 
tion of the United States and from 
Canada, and represent activities 
whose range is significant.” 


American Machinery in 
Increasing Demand 


American machinery builders are 
sharing increasingly in world de- 
mand for industrial equipment of 
all kinds, according to the machin- 
ery division, department of com- 
merce. 

Economic and industrial develop- 
ment programs, temporarily cur- 
tailed or suspended in the depres- 
sion years, then revived and ex- 
panded with the return of better 
conditions, are being actively 
pushed separately or co-operatively 
by both private and governmental 
organizations in many countries. 

Conditions in recent years have 
intensified the desire for national 
economic independence in some 
countries, and for extending the na- 
tional economy beyond the raw ma- 
terial producing stage in others. 
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$570,000 worth of vegetable oil mill 
machinery, and $150,000 worth of 
flour, grist and rice mill equipment 
were shipped abroad during the first 
six months this year. These exports 
represent substantial gains. 


Huge Tank Will Be 
Towed 1371 Miles 


Too bulky to be handled properly 
by train or boat, a steel tank 80 


feet long, 15 feet in diameter, and 
weighing 230 tons, will be towed 
over a 1371-mile route from Jersey 
City, N. J., to Whiting, Ind. The 
rip will start about Oct. 15 and will 
require 16 or 17 days. 

The tank is being built by the 
M. W. Kellogg Co., Jersey City, for 
the Standard Oil Co. of Indiana and 
will be used, it is said, for the dis- 
tillation of crude oil. 

As soon as the tank is completed 
a special door will be cut in the wall 
of the Kellogg plant and the tank 
will be loaded on two 65-foot flat 
cars and moved to a nearby pier, 
where a large crane will lift it into 
New York bay. 

From that point it will be towed 
by a tug up the Hudson river, 
through the Erie canal to Lake On- 
tario, through the Welland canal to 
Lake Erie, then over Lake Huron 
and south on Lake Michigan to 
Whiting, where special equipment is 
being built to lift it from the water. 


Golden Gate Bridge 


In Motion Pictures 


A new motion picture entitled 
“Building the Golden Gate Bridge” 
has just been completed by Bethle- 
hem Steel Co. 

Many difficult problems in the 
construction of the bridge had to 
be solved and the methods used are 
discussed in the descriptive lecture 
on the sound track of the picture. 
While it is a construction picture 
of greatest interest to engineers it 
also has dramatic appeal. 





Chicago Plant of Wyckoff Drawn Steel Co. 











Production 


URTHER adjustments of operat- 

ing schedules by producers in 
the Pittsburgh, Chicago, eastern 
Pennsylvania and Youngstown dis- 
tricts reduced the national steel- 
works operating rate 2 points to 74 
per cent last week. This compares 
with 74.5 per cent in the same week 
last year. 


Pittsburgh—Down 2 points to 71 
per cent. Forty-six blast furnaces 
are active, the leading producer hav- 
ing banked one at Duquesne and 
one at Edgar Thomson. 


Wheeling—Unchanged at 82 per 
cent. 

New England—Down 10 points to 
65 per cent, with the rate holding 
this week. About one-half of the idle 
capacity is down for repairs, the re- 
mainder being taken off because 
sufficient billet stock has been accu- 
mulated on more specifications. 

Detroit—Unchanged at 100 per 
cent, all units melting. 

Chicago—Declined 4 points to 75% 
per cent, the lowest rate for the 
year with the exception of the strike 
period. Output still is at the best 
level for this period since 1929. One 
blast furnace has been blown out for 
repairs at South Chicago, giving the 
district 30 active stacks out of 39. 


Cincinnati—Remained at 89 per 
cent, as mills continued on backlogs 
and inventory. Future schedules un- 
certain and subject to revision 
downward. 

Central eastern seaboard—Down 3 
points to 60 per cent, due to curtail- 
ment at several mills. Operations 
are still running ahead of finishing 
mill activity. Some stocking of in- 
gots is noted. 


Youngstown—-Down 5 points to 65 
per cent last week, with 55 open 
hearths, 3 bessemers and 20 blast 
furnaces active. Youngstown Sheet 
& Tube Co. banked a furnace at its 
Brier Hill works. 


St. Louis—Off 10 points to 64 per 
cent, as a total of four open hearths 
were taken off, leaving 23 out of 33 
units active. 


Birmingham—Held at 83 _ per 
cent, with no change indicated for 
this week as mills report some in- 
crease in miscellaneous business to 
keep orders much nearer the rate of 
shipments. 


Buffalo—Unchanged at 74 per cent, 
with 32 open hearths continuing 
active. 

Cleveland-Lorain—Up 3 points to 
67 per cent, as National Tube Co. 
at Lorain added one unit to its ac- 
tive list. Republic Steel Corp. and 
Otis Steel Co. continued on _ un- 
changed schedules. 
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District Steel Rates 


Percentage of Open-Hearth Ingot Ca- 
pacity Engaged in Leading Districts 


Week Same 
ended week 
Oct.2 Change 1936 1935 
Pittsburgh 71 ae 75 48 
Chicago ..... 75.5 4 74 60 
Eastern Pa... 60 —3 49 37 
Youngstown.. 65 —5 80 56 
Wheeling .... 82 None 95 81 
Cleveland ... 67 +3 82 62 
Buffalo ..... 74 None 81 52 
Birmingham.. 83 None 64 55.5 
New England 65 -10 88 66 
ty re 100 None 95 94 
Cincinnati ... 89 None 84 f 
St. itis .... SA 10 7 + 
74 —2 74.5 53.5 


Average... 


*Not reported. 








Meetings 


INFORM-A-SHOW IN 
CLEVELAND, NOV. 17-19 


Purchasing Agents’ Association of 
Cleveland will hold its ninth annual 
Inform-a-Show in Hotel Cleveland, 
Nov. 17-19. The program includes 
commodity luncheons, and the ban- 
quet, Nov. 19. A special day will be 
assigned to superintendents and en- 
gineers of local plants. 


COPPER, BRASS RESEARCH 
GROUP TO MEET OCT. 21 


The Copper and Brass Research 
association’s annual meeting, orig- 
inally scheduled for Oct. 14, will be 
held at Hotel Biltmore, New York, 
Oct. 21. Officers will be selected 
and policies for the ensuing year 
will be considered. 


Report New Mill for 
River Rouge District 


Reports are current in Detroit of 
a new steel mill to be erected short- 
ly in the River Rouge district, pre- 
sumably for the production of alloy 
and tool steel and with initial ca- 
pacity of 18,000 tons annually. A 
well-known operating executive, an 
authority on alloy steel, is said to 
be directing the venture, although it 
is not yet disclosed whether it will 
have independent backing or will be 
sponsored by some automotive or 
steel interest. 


Exports This Year 
Show Large Increase 


August exports of iron and steel 
semimanufactures were valued at 
$27,438,000, according to the depart- 
ment of commerce. This compares 
with $6,106,000 in August last year. 

For the eight months ending with 
August, these exports were valued 
at $154,811,000, compared with $52,- 
578,000 in the period last year. 

Steel mill manufactures exports 
in August were valued at $5,890,000, 
compared with $2,653,000 in August 
last year. In the eight months 
ended with August, these exports 
totaled $42,127,000, compared with 
$19,736,000 in the same period of 
1936. 

Imports of iron and steel mill 

roducts in August were valued at 
32,824,000, and ferroalloys at §$2,- 
195,000. 


Mineral production in Canada in 
the first half established a new rec- 
ord with a value $50,000,000 higher 
than for first half of 1936. 


Bethlehem’s New Hot Mill Nears Completion 





HIS new hot mill at Sparrows Pt., Md., is scheduled for operation in November. 

art of Bethlehem Steel Co.'s $75,000,000 building program started in 1935, 

the mill building proper is at the left, flanked by the furnace section to the right. 

Steam plant serving the hot mill is shown at extreme right in the foreground 

and foundation and partially completed first floor of the divisions office build- 
ing 1s in the central foreground 
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September Iron Output Off 
9.3%; Eight Stacks Out 


N EASING up of blast furnace 
A operations in September, to 

the extent of eight stacks be- 
ing banked or blown out, brought 
about a moderate drop in produc- 
tion. Despite this, total and aver- 
age daily outputs ranked next to 
August, the high for 1937. 

Average daily production in Sep- 
tember was 113,937 gross _ tons, 
which, compared with the 116,676- 
ton daily rate of August, was a de- 
crease of 2739 tons per day, or 2.3 
per cent. In September, one year 
ago, the average daily rate was 
90,942 tons. 

Total production in September 
amounted to 3,418,108 gross tons, 


MONTHLY IRON PRODUCTION 


Gross Tons 





1937 1936 1935 

ee 3,219,741 2,029,304 1,478,443 
See 3,020,006 1,838,932 1,614,905 
March . 3,470,470 2,046,121 1,770,990 
April . 8,400,636 2,409,474 1,671,556 
May . 3,545,180 2,659,643 1,735,577 
SURE: 8 us 3,115,302 2,596,528 1,558,463 
July ..... 3,501,359 2,595,791 1,520,340 
ae 3,616,954 2,711,726 1,759,782 
Sept. ..... 3,418,108 2,728,257 1,770,259 
Tot.9 mo. 26,888,648 21,615,776 14,880,315 
(s,m eae 2,991,794 1,978,379 
ee ee oe 2,949,942 2,066,293 
BPS he 8" woe. 5 ROE 3,125,192 2,115,496 

Total . 30,682,704 21,040,483 


this being a decline of 198,846 tons, 
or 5.5 per cent, from the 3,616,954 
tons made in the preceding month. 
Part of this drop was due to the 
fact that September was a one-day 
shorter month than August. Pro- 
duction in September, 1936, was 2,- 
728,257 tons. 

For the nine months ended in 
September, iron production has ag- 
gregated 30,306,756 gross tons, this 
being a gain of 8,690,980 tons, or 
40.2 per cent, over the output in 
the first three quarters of 1936. 

Relating production to capacity, 
operations in September were at 
the rate of 83.8 per cent, against 
85.7 in August and 82.9 per cent in 
July. In September, one year ago, 
operation percentage was 66.9. 

During September, two steelworks 
or nonmerchant furnaces resumed 
activity and ten were blown out or 
banked, giving a net loss of eight 
stacks. No units of the merchant 
classification went in or out. 

Stacks blowing in during Septem- 
ber were: In Ohio: Youngstown No. 
5, Republic Steel Corp. In Pennsy]l- 
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vania: Monongahela No. 3, National 
Tube Co. 

Furnaces blowing out or banking 
were: In Ohio: Brier Hill No. 1, 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co.; Ohio 
No. 3, Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp. 
In Pennsylvania: Clairton No. 2, 
two Duquesne and Edgar Thomson 
I, Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp.; 
Monongahela No. 1, National Tube 
Co. In Alabama: Fairfield No. 6, 


AVERAGE DAILY PRODUCTION 


Gross Tons 





1937 1936 1935 1934 

rer 103,863 65,461 47,692 39,537 
Feb. ..... 107,857 63,411 57,675 45,385 
March 111,951 66,004 57,120 52,438 
April 113,354 80,316 55,719 57,873 
May 114,360 85,795 55,986 66,370 
June 103,843 86,551 51,949 64,563 
July 112,947 83,735 49.043 39,630 
Aug. 116,676 87,475 56,767 34,199 
Sept 113,937 90,942 59,009 29,969 
eee 96,509 63,818 30,689 
er 98,331 68,876 31,930 
i 100,813 68,242 33,161 
Ave. .. 111,014 83,832 57,694 43,774 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad 


Co. In West Virginia: One Weirton, 
National Steel Corp. In_ Illinois: 
South Works New, No. 10, Carnegie- 
Illinois Steel Corp. 


Century-Old Awards to 
Wire Company Found 


unusual ability in 
granted 100 


Awards for 
iron wire production 


SEPTEMBER IRON PRODUCTION 


No. in blast Total tonnage 





lastday of Mer- Non- 
Sept. Aug. chant merchant 
Onio .. . cat ee Se 138,805 640,441 
Penna. ..... 60 64 160,833* 927,462* 
Alabama .. 17 18 110,970 111,222 
DMAow. 2... 3: 16 97,938 239,979 
New York.. 14 14 74,288 190,568 
Colorado ... 2 2) 
Indiana .... 15 15] 5,684* 518,781 
Maryland S $i 
Virginia 1 1} 
Kentucky .. 2 2} 
pi re 1 
Tenn. 0 o| 
Ptah: >= ..;. b 2h Oee2- 175,555 
West -Va...5. 2 3/ 
Michigan es 4 
Minnesota. . 2 2 
Missouri ... 0O 0} 
183 191 614,100* 2,804,008° 


*Includes ferro and spiegeleisen. 


years ago to the founder of the 
oldest manufacturing unit of Amer- 
ican Steel & Wire Co. recently were 
found after having been lost many 
years. 


At the first exhibition and fair 
of the Massachusetis Charitable 
Mechanics association in Boston 


Sept. 18, 1837, Ichabod Washburn, 
founder of Washburn & Moen Mfg. 
Co., displayed two boxes of iron 
wire. For their excellence he was 
awarded a silver medal and di- 
ploma. 

Unaccounted for many years, the 
awards have been discovered and 
now are part of the exhibits in the 
Steel & Wire company’s museum 
in Worcester, Mass. 

It was in Worcester in 1834 that 
Washburn started his wiremaking 


RATE OF OPERATION 


(Relation of Production to Capacity) 





1937! 1936? 1935° 1934! 

i ae . 76.6 48.2 34.2 28.3 
Feb. .. 79.5 46.6 41.4 32.5 
March . 82.5 48.5 41.0 37.5 
ps | Goa . 83.7 59.1 40.0 41.4 
May 84.3 63.1 40.2 47.5 
June . 76.6 63.6 37.2 46.3 
July ; 82.9 61.5 35.2 28.4 
Aug. , » 85.7 64.3 40.7 24.5 
Sept. 83.8 66.9 42.5 21.5 
Oct. Warn ware ; 71.0 45.8 22.1 
aa RP Ne aap 72.3 49.5 22.8 
Dees: : , 74.2 49.0 23.7 
First half based on capacity of 49,- 
512,737 gross tons, Dec. 31, 1936—sec- 


ond half on capacity of 49,727,737 tons, 
June 30, 1937; *capacity of 49,777,893 
tons, Dec. 31, 1935; *capacity of 50,845,741 
tons, Dec. 31, 1934; ‘capacity of 50,975,561 
tons, Dec. 31, 1933. Capacities by Ameri- 
ean Iron and Steel institute. 


business which later became North 
works of Steel & Wire. 


$8,000,000 in Minnesota 
Iron Ore Taxes for 1937 


All prior records for iron ore pro- 
duction will be shattered this year 
by Minnesota’s iron ore mines, with 
total production estimated at 48,- 
000,000 tons. This was indicated in 
reports based on anticipated occu- 
pational and royalty tax collections, 
expected to be about $8,000,000, the 
largest year’s revenue from these 
sources. The estimated output is 
well above the previous all-time 
peak in 1929. 

Increased tonnage, combined with 
an increase in the tax rate—from 6 
to 10 per cent—will bring to the 
state $6,500,000 in occupational taxes 
and $1,500,000 in royalty taxes, the 
state tax commission has estimated. 
Last year the total was slightly 
over $3,000,000. 
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Labor 


HEPPENSTALL RESUMES; 
ELECTION TO BE HELD 


The Heppenstall Co.’s plant in 
Lawrenceville, Pa., closed since 
July 12 because of a strike, was 
reopened last week following a con- 
ference between representatives of 
the company, the steel workers’ or- 
ganizing committee, and James F. 
Dewey, commissioner of conciliation 
for the United States department of 
labor. 

The strike settlement, covered by 
letters sent to Dewey by C. W. 
Heppenstall, president, and Philip 
N. Murray, chairman of SWOC, 
provides for a virtual resumption 
of the pre-strike status. There is 
to be no change in wages, hours or 
general working conditions, nor has 
any contract been signed between 
company and union. 

When the strike was called, nego- 
tiations were on looking toward an 
election to determine whether 
SWOC was entitled to act as bar- 
gaining agent for the employes. 
The present understanding is that 
a conference will be held within 
the next 60 days, to determine on 
the terms of such an election. 


Pending the election, the company 
agrees to deal with the SWOC in 
settlement of grievances of any 
of its members “under the same 
terms as are included on this point 
in the SWOC’s wage agreement 
with the Carnegie-Illinois Steel 
Corp.” A _ representative of the 
company points out that this ar- 
rangement, which is substantially 
provided for by the national labor 
relations act, already prevailed in 
the Heppenstall plant before the 
strike was called. 


HEARING IN REPUBLIC 
LABOR CASE CLOSED 


More than 300 witnesses were 
heard in the extended national la- 
bor relations board hearing in the 
Republic Steel Corp. case, con- 
cluded last Monday at Cleveland. 
John T. Lindsay, trial examiner, 
would not say when he would sub- 
mit his intermediate report to the 
board at Washington. 

The hearing started July 19 in 
Washington and continued in Can- 
ton, Youngstown, Massillon and 
Cleveland. Charges on which the 
labor board’s complaint was based 
were filed by CIO unions which in- 
stigated a strike at Republic’s plants 
May 26. 


HEARINGS CONTINUE 


Attorneys for the national labor 
relations board, at the hearing in 
Johnstown, Pa., last week turned 
their attention to operations of a 
citizens’ committee during the steel 
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strike at the plant of Bethlehem 
Steel Co. last summer. Witnesses 
testified that the committee was or- 
ganized to help maintain law and 
order. 

In Steubenville, O., where the 
hearing against Weirton Steel Co. 
has been in progress, the parade of 
witnesses continued, with several 
clashes between opposing counsel. 

Clinton Golden, SWOC._ official, 
refused to reveal the union’s mem- 
bership in Weirton mills. Company 
counsel attempted to bring out the 
fact that SWOC had less than 1800 
signed membership cards, but Gold- 
en would not confirm or deny this, 
finally declaring: “I won't tell 
you.” 


MARTIN BRANDISHES GUN 
AS ROOM IS PICKETED 


Shakeup in the executive person- 
nel of the United Automobile Work- 
ers’ union, in which 100 organizers 
were removed from the payroll, a 
publicity committee disbanded and 
other realignments’ effected by 
Homer Martin, president, brought 
quick reaction from the member- 
ship in and around Detroit. Last 
Friday a rank-and-file contingent of 
UAW members besieged Martin at 
his hotel, picketing all entrances 
and refusing to leave until they had 
“talked matters over” with him. 
Martin brandished a revolver when 
a delegation rapped at his door. 

Meanwhile a_ strike vote was 
scheduled by union workers at the 
Ternstedt division of General Mo- 
tors for late in the week, in protest 
against what several UAW mem- 
bers charged a “terrific speedup” in 
production rates. 


BAR MILL WAGES STEADY 


Amalgamated Association of Iron, 
Steel and Tin Workers’ wage rates 
for boiling, muck mill and bar mill 
workmen will be unchanged for Oc- 
tober. The average selling price in 
September for common steel bars 
was reported as 2.45 cents. The 
wage rates have not been changed 
since they were advanced voluntar- 
ily by members of the Western 
Bar Iron association April 1. 


Financial 


WEIR SAYS STOCK MARKET 
DECLINE OVEREMPHASIZED 


Analysis of real business condi- 
tions does not justify the pessimism 
that has been rampant recently, 
said E. T. Weir, chairman, National 
Steel Corp., in an interview re- 
cently. 

“People are comparing the pres- 
ent business situation with that of 
1929,” said Mr. Weir. “That is ri- 
diculous. The banking structure is 


sound; we have an excellent finan- 
cial situation; there is plenty of 
money; normal consumption of 
consumers’ goods, and there are ex- 
cellent prospects of moderately fa- 
vorable business if normal condi- 
tions are allowed to prevail. 

“The decline in the stock market 
is overemphasized. 

“I feel that security prices ad- 
vanced to a point not justified, and 
we are now having a natural re- 
action in the market. 

“A careful investigation of the 
consumers’ ability to buy fails to 
indicate a collapse in business. 


“The labor situation is one of the 
big factors in loss of confidence. 
The attacks of the labor board 
against industry are very disas- 
trous.” 


EARNINGS 


Pittsburgh Steel Co. and _ sub- 
sidiaries report for year ended June 
30 shows net profit of $1,391,664 
after depreciation, depletion, amor- 
tization, interest and federal normal 
income taxes, compared with net 
loss of $265,359 in the previous fis- 
cal year. 

Report of Carpenter Steel Co., 
Reading, Pa., for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, shows net profit 
of $1,190,679, equal to $3.31 a share 
on 360,000 shares outstanding. For 
the preceding year, net profit was 
$673,315, equal to $1.87 a share. 


DIVIDENDS DECLARED 


Link-Belt Co., Chicago, has de- 
clared a regular quarterly dividend 
of 50 cents on common stock, pay- 
able Dec. 1 to holders of record 
Nov. 15. 

Warren Foundry & Pipe Corp., 
New York, declared an extra divi- 
dend of $1 and a regular quar- 
terly of 50 cents, both payable Nov. 
1 to stock of record Oct. 15. 


Stainless Clad Steel 
Used on Holyoke Bar 


Referring to the caption under 
a photograph labeled “Ultra-modern 
Bar of Stainless Steel, Illuminated,” 
which appeared on page 24, STEEL 
for Aug. 2, the impression was 
given that the bar was fabricated 
throughout of stainless steel. This 
was an error. While some solid 
stainless was used on the back of 
the bar, which cannot be seen in 
the photograph, the only part of 
solid stainless in the front of the 
bar is a strip at the very top. The 
rest of the panels, according to the 
Withill Sheet Metal Works, Hol- 
yoke, Mass., fabricator, is IngAclad, 
18-8 stainless clad steel, made by the 
Ingersoll Steel & Disc division, 
Borg-Warner Corp., Chicago. 
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Men of 
In dus tty 


R HEINRICH KOPPERS, 
D rises 64-year old engineer and 
industrialist of Essen, Ger- 
many, returned to Pittsburgh last 
week to renew his friendship with 
the engineers and chemists with 
whom he was once associated. 

Dr. Koppers, who as a pioneer in 
the chemistry of coke spurred the 
worldwide development of the by- 
product process, and for whom the 
far-flung Koppers interests in the 
United States are named, was a 
guest at numerous luncheons and 
other affairs. He visited the new 
Mellon institute in Pittsburgh and 
met many former associates. He 
plans to remain in this country at 
least two weeks, visiting Detroit, 
Chicago and other cities. 

He told how economic necessity 
is forcing Germany into increasing 
activity in the field of synthetic 
products, principally fuels. 

“We have no gold dollars,” he ex- 
plained. “So, what we cannot buy 
we have to learn to make ourselves. 
Today we are producing in commer- 
cial quantities synthetic oils for 
fuels. In a few years we will be 
independent of all imports of fuel 
oils. 

“Our ersatz (substitutes) some 
day will make us an independent, 
practically self-sufficient nation.” 

When he landed in New York, 
Dr. Koppers was met by Dr. Joseph 
Becker, vice president Koppers Co., 
Pittsburgh, and Joseph Van Ac- 
keren, also of the Koppers Co. 

+ ° ° 

A. W. Taylor, purchasing agent, 
Rotary Electric Steel Co., Detroit, 
has been elected president of the 
Detroit Purchasing Agents associa- 
tion. 

+ ° ° 

William A. Irvin, president, Unit- 
ed States Steel Corp., New York, 
has been elected to the board of gov- 
ernors of the Bankers Club of Amer- 
ica. 

a a 

F. F. Brooks, president, First Na- 
tional bank, Pittsburgh, was elected 
a director of Pittsburgh Steel Co. 
at a meeting of the board of di- 
rectors Sept. 22. 

a ae 

Charles Velie and Raymond Heath 
have been added to the staff of 
Hancock Valve division of Manning, 
Maxwell & Moore Inc., Bridgeport, 
Conn. Mr. Velie will make his head- 
quarters in Chicago and Mr. Heath 
will be located in Dallas, Tex. Both 
men will devote their entire efforts 
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Dr. Heinrich Koppers 


to the sale of Hancock valves 
through Hancock distributors. 
+ . + 


Herman L. Tygesson has joined 
Kron Co., maker of industrial dial 
scales, Bridgeport, Conn., as gen- 
eral superintendent, and Warner 
DeFoe has been transferred to the 


Bridgeport office to act as_ pur- 
chasing agent. 

¢ a : 
Latimer Kovarik, 408 South 
Graham street, Pittsburgh, and 
Presley Hamilton, 149 Broadway, 


New York, have been appointed rep- 
resentatives for Salem Engineering 
Co., Salem, O., in their respective 
districts. 
¢ ¢ ° 

Commemorating the completion 
of 30 years of service with Pen- 
ton Publishing Co., Cleveland, 
a congratulatory luncheon’ was 





Samuel H. Jasper 


tendered Samuel H. Jasper in Hotel 
Cleveland, Wednesday, Sept. 29, by 
about 75 of his associates with the 
Penton company. The Penton com- 
pany publishes STEEL 
business and industrial papers. Mr. 
Jasper is manager of the company’s 
Pittsburgh office. 

Mr. Jasper entered the company’s 


and other 


employ as a lad in charge of the 
stockroom, progressed through the 
circulation and advertising depart- 
ments until in 1911 he was made 
manager at Pittsburgh. 

The toastmaster was E. L. Shaner, 
president of the company and edi- 
tor-in-chief of STEEL, who read many 
congratulatory messages and tele- 
grams received from Mr. Jasper’s 
friends. On behalf of Mr. Jasper’s 
associates, John A. Penton, chair- 
man of the board, presented him a 
gold watch, suitably engraved, as 
a token of appreciation. 

° ¢ o 

J. A. Ahnfelt and A. G. Carlson, 
retiring operating manager and 
chief engineer, respectively, Univer- 
sal-Atlas Cement Co., Chicago, a 
United States Steel Corp. subsidi- 
ary, were honored last week when 
35 business associates tendered them 
a farewell luncheon at the Union 
League club, Chicago. Mr. Ahnfelt 
has been with the company 42 years 
and Mr. Carlson 34 years. 

e o . 

Frank M. Steinberg has been 
elected president, American Steel 
Engineering Co., Philadelphia. He 
succeeds the late John H. Smith. 
Homer S. Pittinger has been named 
vice president, and John I. Smith, 
treasurer. Both Mr. Steinberg and 
Mr. Pittinger have been associated 
with the company 15 years, more 


recently in the respective capaci- 
ties of sales manager and chief 
engineer. 

° * ¢ 
Virgil W. McDaniel has_ been 
named general sales manager, 
Eclipse Counterbore Co., Detroit, 


maker of interchangeable end cut- 
ting tools. He succeeds J. E. Mac- 
Arthur, recently resigned. Mr. Mc- 
Daniel has been connected with the 
Chrysler Corp., parts division, in 
special sales work during the past 
two years, and previous to that was 
associated with Dewey & Almy 
Chemical Co., Cambridge, Mass., in 
a managerial capacity. 

¢ ° o 

T. M. Galbreath, vice president 
and general sales manager, Sharon 
Steel Corp., has announced a revi- 
sion of the corporation’s sales setup, 
so that each class of products will 
now be handled by a separate divi- 
sion. The following appointments 
were made to put the new plan into 
effect: Lloyd Miller, assistant gen- 
eral manager of sales; R. B. Allen, 
manager of hot rolled sales; James 
D. Glenn, manager of stainless steel 
sales; H. S. Baker, manager of cold 
rolled sales, and R. E. Peterson, 
manager of coated product sales. 

+ ” * 

Leonard T. Beecher, secretary 
and treasurer, Tennessee Coal, Iron 
& Railroad Co., Birmingham, Ala., 
has retired under the United States 
Steel Corp. retirement plan, after 
45 years continuous service. He 
will be succeeded by C. R. Sexton, 
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assistant secretary and treasurer 
‘since 1923. Mr. Beecher has had a 
long and distinguished career with 


subsidiaries of the Steel corpora- 


tion, starting as a bookkeeper in the 
offices. of the former Illinois Stee] 
Co. E. C. Herron will succeed Mr. 
Sexton as assistant secretary and 
treasurer. 

+ + ¢ 

Wallace L. Cook has been ap- 
pointed director of personnel, and 
Lawrence G. Andrews, assistant di- 
rector of personnel for the Chicago 
district of Carnegie-Illinois Steel 
Corp. Mr. Cook is a graduate of 
Cornell and received his master’s 
degree at Yale. He has been con- 
nected with the Carnegie-Illinois in- 
dustrial relations division since June 
1, 1936, and previous to that served 
on the board of several educational 
institutions and had been prominent 
in industrial relations activities of 
trade associations. 

Upon graduating from Ohio State 
university, Mr. Andrews received a 
scholarship from the bureau of per- 
sonnel research at Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology. From 1921 to 
1926 he served as an assistant em- 
ployment manager for Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Corp. at Aliquippa, 
Pa., and in 1926 entered the per- 
sonnel department of Armour & 
Co. He has been assistant super- 
intendent of industrial relations at 
South works of Carnegie-Illinois 
since January, 1936. 

+ ° ° 

W. Cordes Snyder Jr. has been 
elected president, Lewis Foundry & 
Machine Co., Pittsburgh, a_ subsi- 
diary of Blaw-Knox Co. Mr. Snyder 





W. Cordes Snyder Jr. 


has been associated with the com- 
pany for a number of years and was 
elected vice president in 1936. He is 
also a director of Blaw-Knox. 
+ o ¢ 

Dr. John Chipman has been ap- 
pointed professor of metallurgy, 
Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, Cambridge, Mass. From 
1934 until his new appointment he 
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Dr. John Chipman 


was associate director of research 
for American Rolling Mill Co., 
Middletown, O., and previous to 
that was research engineer at the 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
Mich., for six years. In 1934 Dr. 
Chipman was awarded the Howe 
medal by the American Society for 
Metals for his paper “Application 
of Thermodynamics to the Deoxida- 
tion of Liquid Steel.” 


Died: 


OWARD C. HUNT, 47, vice 

president and treasurer, Nation- 
al Automatic Tool Co., Richmond, 
Ind., in that city, Sept. 22. Born and 
reared in Richmond, he was connect- 
ed with Dun & Bradstreet Inc., Cin- 
cinnati, before becoming affiliated 
with the National Automatic com- 
pany in 1916. 

* a ° 

Andrew Hunter, 77, former general 
manager, J. M. & J. B. Cornell Iron 
Works, Cold Spring, N. Y., in that 
city, Sept. 20. 

¢ S 2 

William E. Francis, assistant traf- 
fic manager, United States Pipe & 
Foundry Co., Birmingham, Ala., in 
Birmingham, Sept. 22. 

+ 7 ° 

Thomas Allsop, 71, president, 
Philadelphia Drying Machine Co., 
Philadelphia, at his home in Mount 
Airy, a suburb, Sept. 24. 

SJ + « 

William Bragg, 52, factory super- 
intendent, Mercoid Corp., Chicago, 
in Waukegan, Ill., Sept. 18. He had 
been associated with the company 
since 1924. 

- + + 

Ernest J. Lees, vice president and 
chief engineer, National Tool Co., 
Cleveland, in that city, recently. He 
was well known for his inventions 


in the machine tool industry. 
° + * 


Charles Stollberg, 77, former vice 





president, American Can Co., Sept. 
23 at New York. He was in charge 
of manufacture from 1921 to 1933, 
when he retired. A native of To- 
ledo, O., Mr. Stollberg became head 
of the Toledo Tinware Mfg. Co. 
which became affiliated with Amer- 
ican Can in 1901. He remained in 
charge of Toledo plant until 1918 
when he was transferred to New 
York. 


Activities of Steel 
Users and Makers 


ALK CORP., Milwaukee, which re- 
F cently acquired one unit, 115 x 310 
feet, of old National Brake & Elec- 
tric Co. plant in Milwaukee for re- 
assembly at its main works, has now 
purchased a second unit, 150 x 200 
feet, to be dismantled and moved to 
its plant on Canal street, Milwau- 
kee. Both buildings are to be used 
for concentration of all welding op- 
erations, heretofore in scattered lo- 
cations. The new department is ex- 
pected to be ready to function by 
Dec. 1 or Jan. 1. 
o ¢ a 
Linde Air Products Co., a unit of 
Union Carbide & Carbon Corp., New 
York, has moved its Boston district 
office to 441 Stuart street. 
¢ ¢ o 
American Rolling Mill Co., Middle 
town, O., has named George H. 
Soule Co., St. Albans, Vt., a distrib- 
utor of Armco ingot iron. 
6 + ¢ 
J. A. Hunt Co., Philadelphia, has 
been appointed district representa- 
tive for the Kron Co., Bridgeport, 
Conn., maker of industrial dial 
scales. 
+ + 7 
Blaw-Knox Co., Blawnox, Pa., has 
received an order from Gold Seal 
Asphalt Roofing Co., Minneapolis, 
for five standard steel industrial 
buildings to house the organization’s 
new factory at Chicago Heights, 
Ill. 
t ° ¢ 
Hagan Corp., Pittsburgh, has 
booked an order through Rust Fur- 
nace Co. for a complete combustion 
control with furnace pressure, gas 
pressure and air-gas ratio control 
to be installed on a regenerative 
soaking pit in the plant of Otis Steel 
Co., Cleveland. 
¢ + ° 
Robinson Welding Supply Co., De- 
troit, has been formed by J. M. 
Robinson to handle Lincoln Electric 
Co. products exclusively, including 
welding machines, electrodes and 
accessories. Mr. Robinson formerly 
was Detroit district manager for 
Lincoln Electric the past 12 years. 
Headquarters are at 1921 East 
Ferry street. 
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Stainless Steel Producer 
Doubles Plant Capacity 


CORP., Baltimore, has doubled 

its production capacity with 
the formal opening of a $1,500,000 
addition to its stainless steel plant, 
providing for a 20,000-ton expansion 
of the company’s annual ingot ca- 
pacity. 

The plant was _ inspected last 
Thursday by Baltimore public of- 
ficials, executives of Baltimore in- 
dustries, visiting heads of other 
companies prominent in the steel 
industry, manufacturers of stainless 
steel products, and representatives 
of national business and industrial 
associations. 

In addition to a modern three- 
high type 12-inch merchant bar mill, 
housed in a 240 x 80-foot monitor 
type building equipped with a 10- 
ton 80-foot span overhead crane, bil- 
let heating furnaces, cooling pit, 
etc., the new plant includes three 
12-ton electric furnaces, equipped 
with 3500 KVA transformers, a 60 
x 323-foot brick and steel building 
housing equipment for cold draw- 
ing and finishing rustless steel bars 
in straight lengths; a_ two-story 
service building, containing a dis- 
pensary, lockers, shower and dress- 
ing rooms, and personnel office, a 
new electrical substation and trans- 
mission lines; cranes, storerooms 
and transportation equipment. 

Other facilities at the company’s 
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OURING stainless steel at the Rustless lron & Steel Corp.'s plant in Baltimore. 
Three of these 12-ton electric furnaces have been added in the corporation's 
$1,500,000 plant expansion, which includes new hot and cold rolling mills for- 


plant include a 20-inch blooming 
mill, and 14-inch and 9-inch bar and 
rod mills; grinding equipment, an- 
nealing and pickling and heat treat- 
ing departments; a wire mill con- 
taining 16 draw blocks and equipped 
to cold draw stainless steel rods and 
coils into wire; bridge cranes for 
the handling and storage of raw 
materials; and chemical, metallur- 
gical and research laboratories. The 
addition was designed and construc- 
tion supervised by the corporation’s 
engineering staff and by H. A. Bras- 
sert & Co., Chicago. 


Yearly Capacity To 40,000 Tons 


Yearly capacity has been in- 
creased to 40,000 tons of stainless 
steel ingots, and to 12,000 tons of 
rerolling and forging billets and hot 
and cold finished bars and wire. 
The American Iron and Steel insti- 
tute’s statistical report gives an es- 
timate of 90,966 tons of stainless 
steel ingot production in 1936. 

The Rustless plant is understood 
to be the only one exclusively de- 
voted to performing all operations 
in the conversion of virgin chrome 
ore and other materials into stain- 
less steel in the form of bars, rods 
and wire, ready for fabrication into 
products for industrial, commercial 
and consumer use. 

Since chrome ore must now be 
brought half-way around the world 


mally placed in operation Sept. 30 
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to Rustless furnaces, a year’s sup- 
ply is constantly maintained at the 
plant. Principal present sources 
are in New Caledonia, Southern 
Rhodesia, Turkey and India. 

Earnings of the corporation have 
progressively increased since the 
last quarter of 1934. Gross sales 
totaled $2,162,091 for the first half 
of 1937. This nearly equals sales 
for all of 1936, which totaled $2,- 
646,783. Sales for 1935 were $1,- 
675,494, and for 1934 were $819,161. 

Capital and capital surplus total 
$2,363,172, with 848,027 shares of 
common and 25,000 shares of pre- 
ferred stock which are owned by 
8500 stockholders. Assets are 
valued at $3,487,240. There is no 
funded indebtedness. 

The corporation was organized in 
1924 as International Rustless Iron 
Corp. It was then a patent holding 
company, but in 1926 organized its 
operating subsidiary, Rustless Iron 
Corp. of America. The former Hess 
Steel Co. plant at Baltimore, which 
constitutes the nucleus of its pres- 
ent plant, was acquired the same 
year. The name Rustless Iron & 
Steel Corp. was adopted in 1933, at 
the time of a re-capitalization which 
resulted in converting the corpora- 
tion’s mortgage debt into equity se- 
curities. Rustless Iron Corp. of 
America was dissolved in 1936, its 
assets being acquired and its lia- 
bilities assumed by Rustless Iron & 
Steel Corp. 


New Processes Developed 


Early activities of the corpora- 
tion were devoted chiefly to im- 
proving its processes and develop- 
ing its business. The present man- 
agement took charge in 1931, and 
beginning with that year new proc- 
esses were developed. 

Officers and directors are: C. E. 
Tuttle, president and chairman of 
the board; T. F. McLaughlin, vice 
president in charge of operations; 
J. K. Remsen, secretary and treas- 
urer; G. B. Pumphrey, comptroller 
and assistant treasurer; Bruce Bor- 
land, S. E. Bramer, Charles R. Hook, 
C. S. Payson, W. W. Sebald and 
Calvin Verity, directors. W. B. 
Pierce is sales manager. 

Branch offices and _ representa- 
tives are: Detroit, 4137 General 
Motors building, A. L. Grinnell, 
manager; H. S. RuDesill, sales en- 
gineer; Chicago, 4013 Milwaukee 
avenue, E. P. Geary, manager; 
Philadelphia, 1263 Commercial 
Trust building, A. MacLean, Jr., 
manager. 

Speakers at the luncheon included 
George M. Verity, chairman of the 
board of directors, American Roll- 
ing Mill Co., Middletown, O.; How- 
ard W. Jackson, mayor of Balti- 
more; General Henry M. Warfield, 
president, Baltimore Association of 
Commerce; Charles S. Payson, di- 
rector, Marine Midland Trust Co., 
New York; and Mr. Tuttle. 
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Longer Equipment Life 
-with WYATT Rler Bearings 





This MESTA 46” SLABBING 
MILL now in operation at In- 
land is being duplicated with 
two similar units, likewise with 
Hyatt Roller Bearings on all 
the tables. Repeat order after 


order for tables, cranes, cars, 
etc., with Hyatt equipment 
proves the worth of these 


better bearings. 





Because Hyatt Roller Bearings have long-life designed and built 
right into them, it is no wonder they are so generously employed. 
In addition to increasing the life span of the equipment they 
serve, they further save through the power and maintenance 
economies they effect. That's why steel mill men have such con- 
fidence in specifying Hyatts and why the equipment manufac- 


turers have like faith in Hyatt applications for the extra protection 





they assure. Hyatt Bearings Division, General Motors Corpora- 
tion, Newark, Detroit, San Francisco. Hyatt Roller Bearings Sales | 


Company, Chicago and Pittsburgh. 
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DETROIT 
EQUIEMS have been sung for 
be the Packard 115 and 120 mod- 
els, and in their places have 
emerged from the chrysalis the re- 
splendent six on 122-inch wheelbase 
and a glistening eight on 127-inch 
wheelbase, both retaining characier- 
istic Packard lines, but with steel 
tops, slightly altered body lines, 
more flexible rear springing, V-type 
windshields and rear windows, much 
larger and deeper fenders, head- 
lamps faired into the fender skirts, 
new instrument boards, and—say it 
softly—price increases starting at 
$70 and ranging upward to $200. 


Static friction in rear’ spring 
leaves is lessened by the use of rub- 
ber and bronze inserts fitted into 
“cups” at the ends of the spring 
leaves, and by mounting spring ends 
in rubber, with rubber shackle bush- 
ings. 

The Packard line for 1938 will in- 
clude four series, a super-eight and 
a twelve in addition to the junior 
lines. Tin-plated aluminum alloy pis- 
tons, used hitherto only in the six, 
have been extended to all models. 
Camshafts, in addition to crank- 
shafts, on the six and eight are 
hardened by the induction process, 
those on the larger models continu- 
ing to be carburized. Oil filters are 
now standard on all lines. 


The new all-steel bodies for the 
smaller Packards have been given 
special acoustical treatment, 11 dif- 
ferent types of noise-deadening ma- 
terial being used for insulation pur- 
poses. Body hardware is redesigned, 
being more massive and harmoniz- 
ing with the lines of the car. 

Another innovation is the adoption 
of thermostatically-controlled radi- 
ator shutters or “winter fronts.” 


ECHNICAL experts here are 

speculating upon the effect of 
“shot” loading of the Nash steel top, 
an innovation designed to overcome 
any possible drumming action of the 
solid roof. 

It appears that some steel tops 
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have been found to possess low vi- 
bration periods which, even though 
they are below the audible frequen- 
cy, have been blamed for causing 
headaches and tired feeling on long 
drives, when the car is entirely 
closed. Nash is reported to have 
overcome any such tendency by ap- 
plying lead shot to the under side of 
the steel panel, distributing it un- 
evenly so that it destroys critical 
vibrations. Details of how the shot 
is applied have not yet been re- 
vealed, but one guess is that it is 
mixed with a certain adhesive or ce- 
ment and stuck on in some fashion. 

It will be recalled Hudson recently 





sought to solve the vibration prob- 
lem by cutting a hole in the flooring 
under the rear seat, covering the 
outlet with screen, thereby permit- 
ting air circulation and avoiding a 
tightly sealed interior which would 
concentrate air vibrations on the 
ears of the occupants. 


This matter of drumming action 
and low vibration periods is one 
which undoubtedly is little under- 
stood by the average car buyer, but 
its significance is well appreciated 
by engineers, and it has been consid- 
erably magnified since bodies have 
gone to all-steel welded construction 
and windows and doors have been 
tightly sealed. It is a fact that it is 
difficult to close tightly the doors of 
some cars when windows and ven- 
tilators are shut, so thoroughly have 
interiors been sealed from the out- 


Radiator Shells Start Down Line 


ADIATOR shells 

start from _ flat 
sheets through a series 
of drawing, shaping and 
trimming operations in 
this giant press in the 
new De Soto plant in 
Detroit. Daylight work- 
ing conditions are pro- 
vided by generous use 
of glass in walls and 
ceilings of the building. 
Note press pits at right, 
where expansion of 
press capacity will be 
made at some later date. 
Operators in foreground 
are partially bending a 
sheet before it is placed 

in press 




















With tops and side panels 
now joined in a single, solid unit, 
consideration of vibration problems 
must be extended to the entire body 
and not necessarily confined to just 
the roof panel. 


side air. 


RACTICALLY everything for 

1938 has been previewed, with the 
exception of the Ford lines which 
likely will be the last to get under 
way. Last week six hand-made 
Zephyr models were shipped from 
the Lincoln plant for display at Eur- 
opean automobile shows, and execu- 
tives are understood to have boosted 
again their estimates on 1938 pro- 
duction, aiming at about 400 per day 
which would mean a year’s output 
of anywhere from the originally 
contemplated 60,000 to 100,000. 

Ford is approaching a bank of 20 
days’ supply of nearly all parts for 
1938 models and, pending some last- 
minute decisions, should be ready to 
start assemblies any day now. It is 
understood all Ford sedan models 
for next year will come equipped 
with trunks in the rear, doing away 
entirely with the plain-back models 
of this year. 


Ford May Expand in St. Louis 


A report is heard that Ford is con- 
templating some extensive expan- 
sion in the St. Louis territory, pos- 
sibly establishing a central assem- 
bly and distribution plant for the 
Southwest. The present plant oper- 
ated in Kansas City is anything but 
up to Ford standards and this fact, 
plus difficulties which have been ex- 
perienced with labor in the K.C. 
vicinity, may be the tipoff on the 
rumor Ford is planning to go into 
St. Louis, 

Equipment still is being  pur- 
chased for a new tool and die shop 
at the Rouge, and apparently the in- 
tention is to set up facilities to 
provide all dies required by the new 
press and body shop which will 
shortly be started at the Rouge 
plant. Engineers also are figuring 
currently on additions to the Ford 
hot strip mill facilities. 

A leading manufacturer of wheels 
in this area also is considering the 
feasibility of investing a consider- 
able sum in equipment for an en- 
larged and centralized tool and die 
shop. Figures are said to be in, 
but approval of the appropriation 
by the management is still being 
awaited. 


Crowds. thronged the General 
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Automobile Production 


Passenger Cars and Trucks—United 
Stafes and Canada 


By Department of Commerce 


1935 1936 1937 
Jan. 300,335 377,244 399,634 
Feb. 350,346 300,810 383,698 
March 447,894 438,943 519,177 
April 477,059 527,625 553,415 
May 381,809 480,518 540,357 
June 372,085 469,368 521,139 
July 345,297 451,206 456,775 
7 mos. 2,674,825 3,045,714 3,374,195 
Aug. 245,075 275,934 *370,000 
Sept. 92,728 139,820 eee 
Oct. 280,316 230,049 coho 
Nov. 408,550 405,799 
Dec. 418,317 518,958 





Year 4,119,811 4,616,274 


Estimated by Ward’s Automotive Reports 


Week ended: 
eS oo aces 64,200 
(al AIS FET Bence Pie ee ae 59,017 
A OR 8 6 gee Wir k ela Baw on 30,150 
Gs ae Sob SA cleo bee a wipinis ake = OO 
Oct. 2 Cire es Peake, © ic ia 44,330 

Week ending 

Oct. 2 Sept. 25 
General Motors ....... 15,500 14,000 
ES eS Cans stan yy 12 rites 
NN bo kb tie ce acess 15,050 3,075 
BSE WOR ok ose ub cs Ree 10,955 


*Estimated. 








Motors building to inspect the 
new Buick and Olds models last 
week. Of the two, Olds has prob- 
ably made the most radical changes, 
eliminating louvres and all other 
“gingerbread” from body exteriors, 
completely redesigning grilles, and 
featuring a rather startling innova- 
tion in instrument panels. All in- 
struments are grouped in a cylin- 
drical shaped metal box set away 
from the dash directly under the 
steering wheel. The latter has been 
changed to provide a better view of 
the instruments, the wheel rim be- 
ing supported by a single horizontal] 
spoke bar, reinforced by curved 
grips at either side. Lights are seit 
wider apart, being faired into the 
front fenders. Olds prices have 
been marked up, the minimum be- 
ing a reported $75. 


Buick Bodies Wider 


Buick prices likewise have been 
stepped up, a maximum of 4.1 per 
cent. Advance in the 40 series, 
which constitutes 70 per cent of the 
Buick output, is $26. Appearance 
of the 1938 Buick differs from that 
of its predecessor chiefly from the 
standpoint of radiator grille which 


comprises fewer horizontal bars, 
each being further embellished by 
an additional S-shaped bright metal 
piece where the grille meets the 
hood. Hubcaps are decorated by a 
series of cup shaped depressions 
around the outer rim. The gas tank 
filler cap is conceaied by a spring- 
hinged lid which, when closed, fits 
into the fender contour. Bodies are 
wider and give the appearance of 
being lower to the ground. Rear coil 
springs look to be about 6 inches 
in diameter and 12 inches in height. 

Fleetwood body division of GM, 
by the way, is supplying some of 
the bodies for the larger buick mod- 
els, those retaining the composite 
construction. 

Pontiac has snapped into 1938 
production in a hurry and is already 
in excess of 1000 units daily. Of- 
ficials there see a total of 300,000 
assemblies on the horizon, compar- 
ing with 236,189 for this year’s mod- 
els; 173,137 in 1936; 124,926 in 1935 
and 76,553 in 1934. 

The Pontiac plant has been geared 
up to supply considerably more ma- 
terial for other divisions of General 
Motors next year. This extracur- 
ricular production will include 50,- 
000 engines for General Motors 
Truck and all the axles for Olds as- 
semblies. Pontiac expects to turn 
out 115,000 more motors in the com- 
ing season than were produced for 
1937. The axle plant boasts a con- 
siderable volume of new equipment; 
new welding machines and presses 
have been instal.ed in the sheet met- 
al plant; and new conveyors and 
auxiliary equipment in the foundry 
will bring pouring capacity from 
250 tons to 600 tons daily. 


Pontiac Retains Lines 


The new Pontiac presents few 
changes from last year, retaining 
the characteristic “silver streak” de- 
sign for the fourth consecutive 
year. Minor changes in grille and 
hood have been made, mainly to 
provide an altered appearance. 

Five new presses and new roller 
leveling equipment are included in 
equipment for a new right and left 
front fender line at the De Soto 
plant, now in operation. While sub- 
assemblies are going ahead full 
tilt, it is not likely any completed 
cars will be coming through until 
about Oct. 10. The new model will 
have wheelbase lengthened by 4 
inches to get away from the exces- 
sive overhang of the radiator in 
front, to which some buyers ob- 
jected this year. 

Plymouth is entering its tenth 
anniversary year with capacity for 
2000 units daily and assemblies are 
already well on their way to this 
level. Beyond a smaller grille, giv- 
ing the effect of a longer hood, a 
new steering system, redesigned 
hardware and_ stationary  wind- 
shield, the new model does not dif- 
fer appreciably from the 1937 line. 
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WASHINGTON 

RESSURE is being brought to 
Pres: on Secretary of State Hull 

by domestic manganese _ pro- 
ducers to restore full duty on man- 
ganese ore—but indications are the 
decision, expected soon, will be ad- 
verse to these interests. 

A recent report compiled by a 
special committee in his own de- 
partment has been given to Hull 
and, while it has not yet been made 
public, it is reported to be adverse 
to domestic producers. 

Domestic manganese producers 
believe the delay will be good for 
their cause. They point out daily 
developments show increasing need 
for the further development of man- 
ganese in the United States for pur- 
poses of national defense. For this 
reason, they think, favorable gov: 
ernment action on their plea neces: 
sarily will be taken soon. However, 
they have been thinking that for 
several years for one reason or an- 
other. . 

During the past session of con- 
gress, the war department urged 
purchase of $150,000,000 worth of 
manganese, tungsten, tin and 
chrome. For this congress authorized 
an appropriation of $3,500,000 to the 
navy department with which to 
make purchases of these commodi- 
ties during the 1937-1938 fiscal year. 

Well informed circles here report 
substantial investments are ready to 
be made in domestic manganese de- 
velopments and increased production 
can be had but the domestic pro- 
ducers are awaiting some _ assur- 
ances from the state department 
that the prices will be _ stabilized 
through the restoration of the old 
duty. It is contended by the do- 
mestic men the responsibility for 
development or nondevelopment of 
domestic manganese at this time 
rests squarely on the shoulders of 
the state department. 


BIGGERS’ METHODS PLEASE 
GOVERNMENT OFFICIALS 


John D. Biggers is a Republican, 
it is said. The question therefore is 
being asked by the curious of Wash- 
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ington whether the President could 
not find a Democrat good enough 
to take the unemployment census. 
Or did he select Biggers so he could 
blame the Republicans if it should 
fail? 

Some curious reactions to the 
work of the Toledo industrialist and 
his methods have been noticed. One 
government official, fairly high up 
the ladder, who has sat in with 
Biggers and others at some of the 
conferences, expressed considerable 
surprise at his methods and activi- 
ties. This particular official gained 
an idea perhaps all “economic roy- 
alists” were not as bad as painted. 
In fact, this man expressed pleased 
surprise at the manner in which 
Biggers was handling things and 
predicted the census would be a 
success, whereas when congress ad- 
journed, he felt very gloomy about 
it. 

President Impressed 


It is apparent the President has 
been much impressed by Biggers. 
This is evidenced by the fact that 
during the past few months he has 
been asking his advice on several 
business matters, it is reported. Also 
not so many weeks ago Mr. Roose- 
velt offered Biggers a position as 
chairman of the federal communica- 
tions commission. This was really 
a compliment because the President 
is on the spot here and was called 
upon to put someone at head of the 
commission who would be able to 
stop internal wrangling. 

Biggers declined the communica- 
tions commission job but he was 
practically drafted for the unem- 
ployment census job—and as a dol- 
lar-a-year man is attacking it with a 
vengeance. 

The President is understood to 
have given his indorsement to the 
program for the census which has 
so far been worked out by the glass 


manufacturer and the latter has 
said the job will not cost more than 
the $5,000,000 allotted. 

The work will be done by the post 
office department through question- 
naires. Probably the tabulating 
work will be done by the census 
bureau which has an elaborate sys- 
tem and machinery for tabuiating 
work. It is expected the job will 
be completed by Dec. 1 which means 
they will have to hustle. 

Under plans as drafted, reporting 
on the cards will be voluntary and 
the questions will be made as simple 
and direct as possible. 

A meeting was held at the White 
House last week, called by the di- 
rector of the work, at which repre- 
sentatives of labor, industry and the 
government were given an opportu- 
nity to make suggestions. 


UNDISTRIBUTED CORPORATE 
TAX ASSAILED IN SURVEY 


A survey has been made of the 
business tax situation by the United 
States chamber of commerce which 
shows specific handicaps arising 
from application of the surtax on 
undistributed corporate earnings. Of 
course, this information is avail- 
able to treasury department ex- 
perts who also are working on this 
subject, but probably they will take 
it all with a grain of salt. That is 
their usual reaction to anything 
from business. 

It is said results of the survey 
indicate clearly the surtax is serious- 
ly hampering national business ex- 
pansion, adversely affecting employ- 
ment and inflicting numerous finan- 
cial difficulties on business and in- 
dustry. Reports were requested and 
answers received from representa- 
tive corporations enumerating ef- 
fects of the surtax. It is stated 
these corporations are located in 
various parts of the country and 
cover a wide range. 

George H. Davis, president of the 
organization, in making public the 
results of the survey, said practical 
experience with the surtax has fully 
demonstrated validity of objections 
made by business interests when the 
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tax was under consideration by con- 
gress. 

Davis said that “our study shows 
the surtax in actual operation is 
one of the most important factors 
now retarding an increase in em- 
ployment, because it restricts nor- 
mal business development at the 
same time it produces great uneasi- 
ness in taxation. If the tax is to be 
retained, the next congress should 
give attention to alleviating the out- 
standing hardships and inequalities 
which have been shown to exist.” 


PRESIDENT NOT COMMITTED 
TO TRADE PRACTICE BILL 


Someone in Washington is trying 
to throw a scare into business and 
industrial leaders. An inspired story 
went out from here a couple of 
weeks ago to the effect the ad- 
ministration was sponsoring a pro- 
gram which would include trade 
practices in the proposed hours and 
wages legislation. 

It is true this was contemplated 
at one time, but it is also apparent 
the President is not committed to 
such procedure now. 

A very definite statement was 
made to the writer by one close 
to high authorities last week that 
trade practices would not be spon- 
sored by the administration until 
after something had been done by 
congress to correct weaknesses in 
the present antitrust laws. 

Of course, correcting the Sherman 
law, which will be prominent in next 
winter’s congressional program, can- 
not be done overnight. Considerable 
whispering has been heard around 
Washington by trade association ex- 
ecutives and others that Don Rich- 
berg and Ernest D. Draper, the 
former well known as head of the 
NRA and the latter assistant secre- 
tary of commerce, were working 
on some kind of a trade practice 
law. It is known this is not cor- 
rect. They may have had it in mind 
at one time but the time for it is 
not ripe yet. 


ONLY ONE TAX RETURN 
WILL BE NECESSARY 


Steel employers along with those 
in other industries will be interest- 
ed to know Guy T. Helvering, com- 
missioner of internal revenue, has 
announced employers subject to tax 
under title 7 of the social security 
act will be required to file only one 
information return for the period 
July 1 to Dec. 31, this year. 

This is the return on a form on 
which the employer reports to the 
collector of internal revenue the 
amount of wages paid to each em- 
ploye. These are used both for 
verifying the accuracy of the month- 
ly federal social security tax returns 
and as a basis for crediting wages 
to the accounts of employes in the 
federal old age benefits program. 

Under this ruling instead of requir- 
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ing a return for the current quarter 
which ended Sept. 30 and another 
return for the quarter ending Dec. 
31, the employers will make one 
six-month return, which will be filed 
with collectors on or before Jan. 31. 


TRADE ASSOCIATIONS ARE 
AWARDED CERTIFICATES 


The Institute of Scrap Iron and 
Steel and the Drop Forging asso- 
ciation have been awarded certif- 
icates of recognition in the annual 
awards made by the American 
Trade association executives. 

The association executives in ad- 
dition to making a general award 
and certificates of honor this year 
added this new classification and in 
announcing awards to the steel or- 
ganizations explained that “the 
great interest shown by other trade 
associations in the annual award 
competition, prompted the A.T.A.E. 
to offer certificates of recognition.” 
The two awards mentioned above 
with twenty others were made be- 
cause of exhibits entered by them 
which “were judged worthy of 
these certificates.” 


JAPANESE IMPORTING LESS 
UNITED STATES SCRAP 


Government officials, who for ob- 
vious reasons are not willing to be 
quoted, say such official figures as 
are now available here indicate the 
Japanese are getting out of our 
scrap market. For the past couple 
of months the government figures 
have noted a material decrease in 
exports to Japan. Reports received 
here indicate that large sales of 
scrap are being made to the British- 
European cartel. 


CHANGES ANNOUNCED IN 
FOREIGN COMMERCE SERVICE 


A number of changes were an- 
nounced last week by the depart- 
ment of commerce in personnel of 
the foreign service department, 
both at home and abroad. 

H. Lawrence Groves, a_ career 
man, has been appointed chief of 
foreign commerce service. Groves 
went into his new job from that of 
assistant to the director of the bu- 
reau of foreign and domestic com- 
merce. Prior to that, Groves was 
commercial attache at several Eu- 
ropean posts, the last being Berlin. 

Randolph Blinn took Groves’ for- 
mer position as assistant to the di- 
rector of the bureau. In addition 
to changes in the executive posi- 
tions in the foreign service in 
Washington a number of changes 
were made in the position of com- 
mercial attaches and others in vari- 
ous posts. 


REPLACING McGRADY TO 
BE DIFFICULT TASK 


The administration really is be- 
ing hard put to find a_ suitable 
person to fill the vacancy left by 


Ed McGrady, assistant secretary of 
labor, who resigned to handle la- 
bor relations for David Saranoff’s 
RCA. 

When one considers the President 
will try to please Miss Perkins, AFL 
and the CIO, that is some order. 
It seems impossible of fulfillment, 
but it may be done. It is reported 
all kinds of pressure is_ being 
brought to bear. It must be remem- 
bered this is a $9000 a year job, 
a first class piece of patronage in 
any man’s country. 

One thing that has helped the 
government is that there are no ma- 
jor industrial disturbances at pres- 
ent and the administration can take 
its time in making a selection. 

Whether it will remain so or not, 
the office of the assistant secretary 
of labor under McGrady developed 
into a key position in settling major 
strikes. This was due in part be- 
cause a woman (Miss Perkins) could 
not handle a strike as well as a 
man, and also because of the wide 
experience that McGrady had had in 
labor union matters. Take it any 
way you like, it will be hard to re- 
place Ed McGrady. 


CAR LIMIT BILL WOULD 
COST $150,000,000 YEARLY 


M. J. Gormley, executive assistant 
of the Association of American Rail- 
roads, discussing the bill to limit 
freight trains to 70 cars, said it is 
not a safety measure as labor unions 
call it, but actually a make-work bill 
which would increase operation 
costs $150,000,000 a year. 

In connection with the question 
of safety, Gormley said “the very 
great increase in safety on the rail- 
roads since 1920 in every feature of 
operation, including passenger han- 
dling, has been little less than as- 
tounding. To show that there can 
be no real basis for considering the 
70-car train limit bill as a safety 
measure, it is only necessary to call 
attention to the fact that with an 
increase of 16 per cent in the aver- 
age length of trains from 1923 to 
1935 there has been a decrease in 
the frequency of accidents to train 
and engine service employes of 66 
per cent. 

“The railroads,” he continued, 
“have spent large sums of money 
for new and more efficient locomo- 
tives and other facilities which have 
enabled them to increase the length 
of trains since 1923 by 16 per cent 
and at the same time to increase the 
average speed of freight trains by 
approximately 46 per cent.” 


GERMANY CONTINUES DUTY 
EXEMPTION ON ALUMINUM 


The expiring German import duty 
exemption on crude aluminum (in 
blocks, bars, pigs, grains, cast 
plates), and aluminum scrap and 
waste, has been continued in effect 
until March 31, 1938. 
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England's Unions Democratic, 


Not Despotic Nor Political 


from England, E. C. Barringer, editor of Daily 

Metal Trade, who has been delving into the char- 
acteristics of British industry, presents sidelights on 
labor relations which should interest every employer 
in the United States. 

Here are significant excerpts from his column “The 


Situation” in Daily Metal Trade: 

“Not all English iron and steel producing and con- 
suming interests are a closed shop, but for all practical 
purposes all are unionized. Unions are accepted as a 
logical, and almost invariably as a desirable, thing. 

“But there do not seem to be any John Lewises in 
the British labor movement. A sitdown strike or the 
tactics employed by CIO in recent months would be 
unthinkable here. 

“An undercurrent of reason seems to pervade the 
relationships of employer and unions. When employes 
have a grievance they send for a representative of their 
union. His procedure is to seek a conference with the 
management, and ask searching questions concerning 
the situation. 

“The union’s representative usually accepts the re- 
sponses of the management and goes back to the men 
with them. He is more an arbiter than an advocate. 

“One union representative more than once has _ in- 
formed his men that their grievance was unfounded or 
their demand unwarranted, and urged them to forget 
them. Once when the men persisted in striking, the 
union withdrew its support and broke the strike. 

“At another plant the men walked out and picketed 
the gates. But when the managing director (president) 
wanted to drive into the plant, the pickets stood aside 
and tipped their hats. 

“At still another plant, the union recently went on 
strike to force a closed shop. It made plain that it 
had no complaint on any score, but simply wanted a 
100 per cent shop. After almost a fortnight the union 
sent a letter to the management that it was ready to 
return to work and that was that.” 


| HIS highly informative and very readable letters 


Trade Unionism Based on Typically 
British Stability of Character 


Mr. Barringer states that all this indicates that 
British trade unionism is old, steeped in tradition 
and founded on a certain stability of character that 
is typically English. ‘For another thing,” he declares, 
“British employers appear to do much more for their 
labor than do American employers. They provide 
them with canteens, meals at cost or lower, recreation 
facilities and more comforts.” 

Illustrative of this, he cites the case of the Pressed 
Steel Co. at Oxford: 

“A canteen and club occupy a brand new 2-story 
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building that is a really large unit in a 30-acre floor 
space workshop, as the English term a factory. 

“A cafeteria which is clean, inviting and superior 
to any cheap lunch in the average city offers a noon 
meal, of which the following prices are typical: stewed 
steak and onions, 8 cents; pork sausage and chips, 6 
cents; other meat dishes as low as 4 cents; rice pudding, 
4 cents; tea, 1 cent; coffee, 1% cents.” 

But even in England, one finds an open shop. At 
Dagenham near London, Henry Ford has duplicated 
his Dearborn plant on a small scale and, according to 
Barringer, “his non-union factory at Dagenham is 
an oasis in a vast desert of British trade unionism.”’ 

How does Ford get away with it? Here is Bar- 
ringer’s explanation: 

“The minimum wage at Dagenham is 36 cents an 
hour against 75 cents at Detroit. But the real com- 
parison is with other British wages, and here Ford 
leads by a wide margin. ... But wages tell only a 
fraction of the story. 

“If an employe works 1600 hours a year, $25 is set 
aside for him when he leaves the company’s employ. 
If he gets in over 1600 hours a year, $26.20 is put 
to his credit on the books. He draws this only as a 
separation bonus. 

“If after working three months, he is killed in the 
plant, his widow or estate receives $1000. In addition, 
accident-insurance carried on him by the company pays 
him $7.20 a week for the duration of his disability. 

“But the greatest boon of all is a fortnight’s vacation 
with pay provided he has been on the payroll for 12 
months and has worked 1600 hours. 

“The only deduction from any pay envelope is 6 cents 
per fortnight for the sports club to which 9000 of the 
12,000 employes belong. 

“No wonder British unions have let Ford alone!” 


Fair Deal for Labor Typical of 
British Employers’ Policy 


Two observations seem to be in order. One is that 
apparently it is a democratic, practical type of union 
which works effectively in England and not a dictator 
type nor a politically sponsored organization, such as 
our CIO in the United States. 

Secondly, in union or non-union plants, a fair deal 
for employes is a characteristic of British labor policy. 

Also, we cannot escape the significance of the hat- 
tipping incident. English employers deal with men 
who have respect for law and order and who recog- 
nize a class distinction. Here we have disrespect on 
both counts. Our problem is made more difficult by 
this fact. 

But we still think that fair dealing will lead Amer- 
ican employers to a labor relations policy that will 
be superior to the unionization system of England. 
It will be a system developed from experience and 
based upon merit. It will not be an inflexible, arbi- 
trary system introduced by autocratic leadership, 
fostered by one-sided legislation and crammed down 
the throats of employers and employes by govern- 
ment coercion. 
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STEEL’S index of activity declined 1.9 points to 93.1 in the week ending Sept. 25: N 
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ITH records available for three full weeks after Electric power output, while down slightly in a 
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has settled down to a rather consistent level, which, year’s figures consistently. Steelworks operations, 
measured in terms of STEEL’S index, is approximately hovering around the 75 per cent mark, are slightly 
14.5 per cent below the average of the 15 summer  aphove the level in the corresponding period of 1936. 
weeks preceding Labor day. Automobile output is at the lowest point of the year, 
From the last week in May to the end of August yet production in September 1937 will exceed that of 
the index fluctuated within the limits of 103.8 and September 1936 by a wide margin. An upward trend 
115.7, with an average of 110.1. In the three weeks’ in automobile output, which is due now, will inject 
since Labor day the index has remained within the a more positive tone to the business situation in Oc- 
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Iron and Steel Engineers 


papers was read before the an- 


GS paver of interesting technical 


nual convention and exposition 
of the Association of Iron and Steel 
Engineers, held in Chicago Sept. 28- 
Oct. 1, inclusive. 

Recent advances and _ develop- 
ments in steel mill technology and 
related subjects were described by 
more than a score of authorities. 

STEEL publishes herewith for your 
information abstracts of some of the 
papers presented. The remaining 
papers will be abstracted and pre- 
sented in next week’s issue. 

With the advent and growth of 
the wide strip mill the capacity of 
the table and coiler drives grew by 
leaps and bounds. In some cases 
the total capacity of motors has been 
over 2000 horsepower for a single 
table, according to L. A. Umansky, 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y. The several table sections 
and the coilers had to be individually 
started and stopped. The converting 
plant consisting of direct to alternat- 
ing current motor-generator sets in- 
cluded in some cases six or more 
sets, aggregating well over 300 kilo- 
watt amperes. 

It then became apparent the ca- 
pacity of the apparatus made the 
otherwise good system unwieldy, un- 
economical and inefficient. 

Its first and inherent handicap is 
that of any adjustable speed a-c 
drive. We take for granted that 
the squirrel cage motors are simple 
and rugged. However, the only 
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means of adjusting their speed is by 
varying the applied frequency. 
There is no good and practicable 
means as yet developed of providing 
commercially a source of adjustable 
frequency, except in a rather crude 
way, by means of a d-c to a-c set. 


Direct Current Is Simpler 


Since the power supply is usually 
a-c, this means that another a-c to 
d-c set, is used somewhere in the 
system to provide power to run the 
adjustable frequency sets. Thus, the 
power is converted through five ma- 
chines in succession, from a-c supply 
to table rollers. Likewise, a squir- 
rel cage motor, simple and therefore 
attractive as it is, is not particularly 
well adopted for a rapid start-and- 
stop service. In the d-c system, pro- 
posed by the writer, each group of 
motors, say 30 to 60 per table sec- 
tion, is connected electrically to a 
d-c generator. To start the table— 
the generator voltage is built up. To 
stop it—the voltage is_ rapidly 
brought to zero, and the table mo- 
tors are pumping their energy back. 
There are no losses similar to rotor 
losses of squirrel cage motors. 

With motor heating reduced so 
markedly, it is obvious that a 
smailer continuous capacity is re- 
quired if d-c drives are chosen in 
preference to a-c, with the external 
work done being exactly the same 
in either case. 

An analysis recently made along 
these lines has shown that the extra 
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power loss in case of a-c drives may 
easily exceed, in case of a wide strip 
mill, 1,500,000 kilowatt-hours in a 
year. At 0.7 cents per kilowatt hour, 
the use of d-c drives is apt to save 
over $10,000 per year in power cost 
alone. 

What about maintenance of the 
d-c drives? There is no use deny- 
ing that it is apt to be higher, every- 
thing else being equal, than that of 
the squirrel cage motors, due to the 
wear of brushes. However, one must 
remember that the maintenance of 
any drive is that of the motors. The 
latter is so much simpler and so 
much easier working with d-c drives 
that it is questionable whether the 
total maintenance expense will be 
higher. We will know it better in a 
year from now. It is far from the 
writer’s intention to advocate d-c 
drives for all runout tables, regard- 
less of size. When the amount of 
power involved is relatively small, 
and when starting and stopping is 
not frequent—the a-c motors will 
hold their own. Cost analysis will 
decide the issue in specific cases. 

In speaking on steam power de- 
velopment Charles W. E. Clarke, 
United Engineers & Constructors 
Inc., Philadelphia, stated in the past 
ten years there has been a tremend- 
ous development in the power plant 
field. Boiler pressures, steam tem- 
peratures and sizes of boilers and 
generating units have _ increased 
enormously. Pressures in the last 
20 years have increased in general 
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Hear Technical Developments 


from about 250 pounds to 1400 
pounds. Steam temperatures dur- 
ing a like period have increased 
from about 650 to 950 degrees total 
final temperature. In 1915 the boiler 
with a steaming capacity of 100,000 
pounds per hour would have been 
considered a large unit. Today boil- 
ers of 750,000 to 1,000,000 pounds 
per hour capacity are not rare and 
capacities as high as_ 1,250,000 
pounds per hour actually have been 
obtained from existing units. 

In the case of turbines, 20 years 
ago a 15,000 kilowatt unit was con- 
sidered a large unit. By 1920 this 
had been increased to about 50,000 
kilowatts and today, units of 100,000 
kilowatts are in general use, while 
there are several units in actual 
operation of from 160,000 kilowatts 
to over 200,000 kilowatts capacity. 

Coincident with these changes 
there has been a material increase 
in the overall efficiency of the gen- 
erating plant. With the steam cycle 
of today it is entirely feasible to 
obtain overall plant thermal ef- 
ficiencies of about 30 per cent. Ten 
years ago 23 per cent would have 
been considered’ excellent per- 
formance. 

Many of the boilers being in- 
stalled today consist in general of 
a large amount of radiant water- 
wall surface combined with a rela- 
tively small amount of boiler con- 
vection surface and are usually at- 
tended by extremely large econo- 
mizers and relatively large heaters. 
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In general most of the larger 
boilers are now pulverized fuel 
fired. Both wet and dry bottoms are 
being used. The continuous-tap wet 
bottom is graduaily superseding the 
older slag-tap or intermittent type 
of wet bottom. 

The draft system, combustion con- 
trol, fans, degree of superheat, 
auxiliaries—all have been influenced 
by the fundamental changes in pres- 
sures and temperatures. There is a 
development in process for combin- 
ing forced and induced draft fans 
in one casing, with a resulting sav- 
ing in cost but with some sacrifice 
of flexibility. 


Topping Units Increase 


It is sometimes necessary, par- 
ticularly in industrial plants where 
there is no condensate available for 
feed water use, to operate the 
boilers with 100 per cent make-up. 
Treatment of feed water has ad- 
vanced to such a point that this 
is entirely possible and there are 
many relatively high-pressure plants 
operating at large capacities with 
100 per cent make-up for feed 
water. This would have been con- 
sidered more or less impossible 
even five years ago. 

Perhaps one of the most striking 
results of all is the enormous in- 
crease in so-called topping units in 
both industrial and public utility 
plants. A topping unit is usually 
understood to consist of a unit tak- 
ing steam at relatively high inlet 
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pressure and exhausting either into 
the lower pressure turbine inlet or 
into steam mains for auxiliary plant 
use at relatively low pressures, usu- 
ally in the neighborhood of 200 
pounds. One particular advantage 
in this type of unit is that it does 
allow the rehabilitation of old gen- 
erating plants. Where existing gen- 
erating equipment is reliable, it is 
possible by the use of a topping 
unit to bring the overall efficiency 
of the rehabilitated plant up to date 

Another important development 
is the use of hydrogen as the cool- 
ing medium for the generator. A 
large proportion of present-day ma- 
chines are, or will be, hydrogen 
cooled. 

The general trend in condensers 
is for completely welded shells. In 
many cases these are being welded 
directly to the turbine exhaust noz- 
zle which is of fabricated steel. 

Regular inspection and _lubrica- 
tion schedules should be established 
by the mechanical or maintenance 
department in conjunction with the 
engineering and operating depart- 
ments, according to O. L. Maag, 
Timken Roller Bearing Co., Canton, 
O. 

Lubricants must act to: (1) Form 
a film between the operating metal 
parts, thus preventing metal-to- 
metal contact and still further re- 
ducing the already slight internal 
friction in the bearing. (2) Dissipate 
heat. (3) Aid in keeping out foreign 
matter such as water, scale, ete. 
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(4) Prevent rust and corrosion. 
Holding bearings and lubricants to 
a uniformly low temperature will 
aid materially in maintaining gauge 
and quality of rolled products as 
well as increasing the life of the 
lubricant and _ reducing § mainte- 
nance. 

EP lubricants should carry a 
minimum load of 30 pounds on the 
Timken lubricant tester. Care 
should be exercised in their use if 
copper bronze bushings are used, 
as active sulphur compounds will 
attack the copper. 

For gear units, satisfactory re- 
sults are reported with lead-soap- 
sulphur base, chlorinated sulphur 
base and phosphorous compounds in 
the EP type of lubricants. In 
greases, various types of EP lubri- 
cants with  sulphur-saponifiable, 
lead-soap-sulphur, chlorinated and 
phosphorous types or combinations 
show satisfactory results. 


Steel Houses Considered 


Howard W. Kane, Kane & Roach 
Inc., Syracuse, N. Y., in speaking on 
future possibilities of producing 
various structural shapes by the 
cold roll forming of strip steel, 
said the basic trend all along the 
line today toward light weight con- 
struction immediately brings to 
mind the picture of steel houses, 
employing light weight construc- 
tion throughout. The day is not 
far distant when some one will 
make come true the mass produc. 
tion of prefabricated houses. 

Where close tolerances are im- 
portant, the cold rolled section is 
the answer to the problem. The cold 
roll forming machine, on the other 
hand, because of its flexibility of 
adjustment, is able to roll to close 
tolerances with ease. In the ramifi- 
cation of products being built today 
there is practically no end to the 
number of shapes and designs 
which must be manufactured, either 
through press, hot rolling, cold roll 
forming, drawing, extruding, or by 
some other method of forming a 
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shape to get the particular design 
desired for the individual product. 
It is right here, therefore, that the 
cold roll forming industry can be 
of aid, for it offers a means of form- 
ing a great many sections which 
because of price, quantity or pe- 
culiar shape do not lend themselves 
to forming by other methods. 


Lists Advantages 


Among other advantages of cold 
roll forming are high production 
speed, low initial tooling and ma- 
chine cost, low unit rolling cost, 
saving in floor space, low operating 
cost due to lessened power con- 
sumption, and the fact that a sec- 
tion can be completely formed in 
one pass. I wonder if it is generally 
known that it is not only possible 
to run a piece out of a forming ma- 
chine to whatever length desired, 
but also to cut the piece, bend or 
coil it, punch it, paint it, solder it, 
tin it, plate it, braze another coil 
on—all in one continuous operation. 

Standardized metal trim, stained 
and grained so that it is really 
beautiful as well as fireproof, will 
be the rule before long on all ocean- 
going vessels. Cold roll forming 
will play an important part in all 
this, as it will also in the production 
of light-weight’ steel furniture, 
which now is only in its swaddling 
clothes. Even on the farm it won't 
be long before steel barns and 
silos, fire-proof and properly in- 
sulated to prevent spontaneous com- 
bustion, will be commonplace. 

The new light-weight, rust-resist- 
ing, alloy steels are concededly one 
of the miracles of the age. The steel 
industry is faced with new concepts, 
new objectives, new ways of doing 
things. Some of the most construc- 
tive thinking in the world is being 
done these days in the metallurgical 
laboratories of the steel mills. And 
as the steel industry goes forward 
to new heights of achievement, the 
cold roll forming industry is doing 
its best to keep in step, ready to 
meet the thousands of problems 
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that loom on tomorrow’s horizon. 

Factors influencing the selection 
of insulated cables for steel mills 
were outlined by F. L. Aime, Elec- 
trical Engineer, S. J. Rosch, Mana- 
ger Insulated Products Develop- 
ment, and R. B. Steinmetz, District 
Engineer Anaconda Wire & Cable 
Co., Hastings-on-Hudson, New York. 

According to this paper, all com- 
ponent parts of a cable are equally 
important. Balanced design is 
paramount to obtain best results; 
that is, the choice of a cable should 
be made to meet all the require- 
ments of installation and operation. 
Since the cost of cables in a steel 
mill is but a small percentage of 
the total cost, even the most ex- 
pensive construction would be pro- 
hibitive. 


Three Factors Involved 


Factors involved naturally fall 
into three groups; design, installa- 
tion, and operation. Factors in the 
design of a cable which determine 
its ability to keep the mill running 
are: 

Operating voltage and frequency, 

a-c or d-c 

Grounded or ungrounded neutral 

Ambient temperature 

Duct, aerial or submarine instal- 


lation 

Kind of insulation 

Shielded or  non-shielded' type 
cable 


Daily load cycle 

Single or multiple-conductor 

Type of sheath or protective cov- 

ering 

Conductor size and current-carry- 

ing capacity 

Cable diameter. 

Conditions of installation natu- 
rally have a direct bearing on the 
application of the cable for sat- 
isfactory results. Briefly, these con- 
ditions must be recognized in select- 
ing the proper cable design and the 
most favorable methods and prac- 
tices should be followed when the 
cables are installed. 

Methods of operation have a de- 
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cided influence on reliability, main- 
tenance and cable life. After the 
cable has been properly designed 
to meet its requirements and _ in- 
stalled in a manner to insure safe 
operation, it is only good business 
to protect them from abuse and un- 
safe practices. Some of the factors 
of importance are: 
Protection against overload and 
overvoltage 
Protection from external heat 
Protection against mechanical 
damage 
Routine inspection for protection 
against corrosion and electroly- 
sis (if metallic sheath is used) 
Cable sheath grounding and bond- 
ing. 


Development of Electrodes 


Development and application of 
covered electrode arc welding was 
recounted by A. M. Candy, consult- 
ing engineer, Hollup Corp., Mil- 
waukee. According to Mr. Candy, 
within relatively recent years the 
use of covered electrodes in this 
country has taken a predominant 
position, and they are now sold in 
large tonnage quantities. In fact, 
covered electrodes are rapidly su- 
perseding bare electrodes. 

There are a large number of ob- 
jectives to be obtained by means of 
rod coverings among which are the 
following: Increase the melting 
rate of the rod and base metal. 
Make the are more stable. Minimize 
spatter loss of molten metal. Im- 
prove physical properties of weld 
metal. Make equally good welds 
with positive or negative polarity. 
As a result of these developments, 
welds having physical properties 
equal to or better than the base 
metal can be made in any of the 
steels including all alloys and in 
the nonferrous field including alu- 
minum copper and others. 

As a result of improved weld 
properties the field of application of 
electric welding has been expanded 
vastly. The cost of producing many 
structures has been’ decreased. 
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Furthermore many structures can 
now be welded with safety and as- 
surance so that they will not fail 
in service where they are subject 
to shocks, alternating loadings or 
alternating pressures or tempera- 
tures. 

One of the largest presses ever 
produced is entirely welded. The 
press is approximately 29 feet long, 
28 feet high and 6 feet wide, 
and weighs approximately 750,000 
pounds. Covered electrodes were 
used on all main stress carrying 
members. 

Probably no machinery equip- 
ment receives more abuse nor is 
subjected normally to tougher serv- 
ice requirements than road _ build- 
ing machinery. In fact, the largest 
equipment of this type is are 
welded, and could not be constructed 
satisfactorily in any other way. 

A field which is absolutely de- 
pendent upon the use of covered 
electrodes is that of various grades 
of stainless steel. Kitchen fittings 
including tables and cupboards are 
typical examples of stainless clad 
steel fabrications produced entirely 
with covered electrodes. 


Railroads Use Welding 


The hard surfacing field is also 
dependent upon covered electrodes 
of various types. 

Probably one of the outstanding 
developments of recent years is the 
rapid expansion of welding in the 
construction of railroad cars, both 
passenger and freight. In the case 
of passenger cars much of the weld- 
ing is done by the spot welding 
process, and one railroad in par- 
ticular has applied the process to 
a portion of its freight car con- 
struction. However, even here a 
considerable proportion of the weld- 
ing is done with the covered elec- 
trode are process. 

Another outstanding example of 
mass application of covered elec- 
trode arc welded construction is 
that of the Duryea cushion under- 
frame for railway freight cars and 
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cabooses. Ten years ago only 50 
cars were so equipped whereas this 
year the total will reach at least 
24,000, more than 11,000 of which 
have been equipped within the last 
two years. 

Probably the most _ interesting 
new development in welded con- 
struction is an all are welded loco- 
motive boiler just finished by the 
Delaware & Hudson railroad with 
the permission of the interstate 
commerce commission. This boiler 
is being put in service as a station- 
ary boiler for a preliminary period 
of six weeks after which it will be 
put in regular road service on a 
standard D. & H. R. R. Class E-6-A 
locomotive. 

Truly, we are at the threshold of 
an age of welding. One could go 
on and on citing examples, but 
these are sufficient to indicate the 
trend of the times. 


Issues Revision of Arc 


Welding Handbook 


Electrical Arc Welding Manual, 
by W. J. Chaffee; paper, 94 pages, 
5% x 8 inches; published by Hobart 
Bros Co., Troy, O.; supplied by 
STEEL, Cleveland, for $1; in Europe 
by Penton Publishing Co. Ltd., Cax- 
ton House, Westminster, London. 

This is the second edition of this 
manual. After six printings of the 
first edition, issued in 1930, in each 
of which some revision was made, 
this edition has been completely re- 
vised to keep pace with the rapid 
development in the welding indus- 
try. 

Facts are presented in nontech- 
nical language and the effort has 
been made to give them in the most 
readable form. A complete series 
of training exercises for operators 
is included. Some of the less essen- 
tial matter in the first edition has 
been omitted or curtailed and on 
such cases references are given for 
additional reading and study. 
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Gas Association Hears Call to 


Modernize and Meet Competition 


gates, representing 

tive, engineering, sales and 
advertising branches of the gas in- 
dustry, heard the call to modernize 
equipment, conserve resources and 
unify promotional efforts at the 
19th annual convention of the Amer- 
ican Gas association in Cleveland, 
Sept. 27-Oct. 1. 

Speakers who addressed the dele- 
gates included N. C. McGowen, new- 
ly elected president of the associa- 
tion and Walter C. Beckjord, vice 
president. Complete list of newly 
elected officers is as follows: Presi- 
dent, N. C. McGowen, president, 
United Gas Public Service Co., 
Shreveport, La.; first vice president, 
Conrad N. Lauer, president, Phil- 
adelphia Gas Works Co., Philadel- 
phia; second vice president, Walter 
C. Beckjord, vice president, Colum- 
bia Gas and Electric Corp., New 
York; treasurer, J. F. Rooney, ass’t. 
to executive vice president, Consoli- 
dated Edison Co. of New York, New 
York. 


The board of directors elected for 
a two-year term were: F. H. 
Adams, vice president, Surface Com- 
bustion Corp., Toledo, O.; Charles 
M. Cohen, vice president, Consoli- 
dated Gas Electric Light & Power 
Co., Baltimore; J. S. DeHart, Jr., 
president, Isbell-Porter Co., Newark, 
N. J.; L. B. Denning, president, Lone 
Star Gas Co., Dallas, Texas; C. E. 
Gallagher, president, East Ohio Gas 
Co., Cleveland; George S. Hawley, 
president, Bridgeport Gas Light Co., 
Bridgeport, Conn.; B. J. Mullaney, 
vice president, Peoples Gas Light & 
Coke Co., Chicago; Otto Snyder, 
president, New York Power & Light 
Co., Albany, N. Y.; T. J. Strickler, 
vice president, Kansas City Gas Co., 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Two awards were presented for 
outstanding services to the gas in- 
dustry.. Elmer Frederick Schult, 
ass’t. superintendent, central dis- 
trict, Peoples Gas Light and Coke 
Co., Chicago was awarded the Beal 
medal for his paper “The Precision 
Method of Locating Gas Leaks” pre- 
sented at the distribution confer- 
ence of the technical section held at 
Washington, April 12-14. The award 
consists of a bronze medal and a 
substantial cash payment. George 
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Wehrle, superintendent, gas depart- 
ment, Public Service Co. of Colo- 
rado, Denver, was presented with 
the Charles A. Munroe Award for 
his work in directing the solution of 
problems attending the conversion 
of the Denver system from manu- 
factured gas to natural gas in 1928. 
This award consisted of a substan- 
tial financial acknowledgement and 
an engrossed certificate. 


Industrial Consumers Increase 


First paper at the general session 
was presented by F. H. Adams, Sur- 
face Combustion Corp., Toledo, O., 
who spoke on “Serving American 
Industry.” Opening his address, 
Mr. Adams, pointed out the grow- 
ing use of gas in industry. Figures 
quoted showed that increases in the 
past year, as compared with 1929, 
were 110 per cent in customers; 54 
per cent in send out and 29 per cent 
in revenue almost all of which was 
due to increased industrial con- 
sumption. Reasons for this increase 
were given as follows: First—As 
industry has refined its processes, 
increased its production, improved 
its materials and metallurgy, high- 
er standards of uniform and depend- 
able heating performance have been 
necessary. Gas fired equipment has 
met these standards. Second—Gas 
also has those inherent qualities and 
added values in processes where the 
chemical and metallurgical reac- 
tions of the gas with the product 
are an integral and important part 
of the process, as in carburizing and 
bright annealing. This was brought 
out again in subsequent papers. 

In the steel industry the compara- 
tively recent drastic change to the 
continuous mill was cited as one of 
the direct causes for all heating op- 
erations to go so predominately to 
gas. Close control required of heat- 
ing operations can be accomplished 
most economically with gas. Gas 
fired slab furnaces, for instances, 
permit 40 to 65 per cent increase in 
tonnage and fuel efficiency from 20 
to 35 per cent better than former 
furnaces. 

Use of radiant tube furnaces with 
no limitations on the heavy heating 
up demands, with their ability to 
maintain the temperature gradients 
essential to uniform heating during 


long annealing cycles and their full 
automatic control, met instantane- 
ous acceptance by the steel indus- 
try. Not only has there been this 
improvement in the process re- 
quirements but it has meant a pos- 
sible saving of over $2 per ton of 
annealed sheets. When it is con- 
sidered that ordinary sized furnaces 
handle 40 to 50 tons of sheets with 
the attendant savings of $100 per 
heat the argument for gas becomes 
irrefutable. 


Probably the most fundamental 
advance in the history of metallurgy 
was made possible by the develop- 
ment of controlled gas atmospheres 
now so prevalent in the heat treat- 
ment of steel. Finished work can 
now be heat treated without scale 
or decarburization. Many times the 
savings in pickling and rehandling 
are far in excess of the entire fuel 
costs. 


In the vitreous enameling field 
the fact that no products of com- 
bustion can be present in the fur- 
nace atmosphere has made gas fir- 
ing difficult. Radiant tube furnaces 
have solved this problem also. Dur- 
ing the past year 24 installations of 
this type have been made. 

In summing up the future of the 
gas industry Mr. Adams stated: 
“Fifteen years ago the industrial 
heating field was headed toward 
electricity with considerable mo- 
mentum. In spite of the gas indus- 
try’s lack of trained salesmen, prop- 
er utilization equipment and with 


an inferiority complex in sales ag- 


gressiveness, we see today’s picture 
in which gas has won its place on 
the basis of sound and outstanding 
service. However, competitive re- 
sults in the future will depend on 
the record of salesmanship. Failing 
in that serious inroads will be made 
simply because the world stopped 
long ago beating a path to the 
maker of the best mousetrap—if it 
ever did. You must go to the buy- 
er.” 

Walter C. Beckjord, Columbia 
Gas and Electric Corp., New York, 
also speaking before the general 
session, urged increased activity in 
such fields as gas refrigeration, air 
conditioning and the construction of 
gas ranges “farther ahead of any- 
thing new on the market” to keep 
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up with an American sociological 
trend of “demanding more and 
more time and more energy saving 
equipment.” “The industry must in- 
crease its markets and develop 
‘mass sales’ to counteract the living 
habits of the people,” Mr. Beckjord 
declared. 

The general session was closed 
with an address by N. C. McGowen, 
president-elect of the association, 
who spoke on conservation. Mr. Mc- 
Gowen told the assembled delegates 
that co-operation between the gas 
and oil industries was imperative 
to conserve the nation’s natural gas 
supply. While not advocating gov- 
ernment control of either industry, 
he asserted: “Experience has shown 
that in matters of conservation, 
more beneficial results have been 
obtained under wise state orders 
than by voluntary agreement 
among operators in any one state.” 
Mr. McGowen cited the conservation 
laws of various states and showed 
where each had resulted in definite 
benefits to the gas industry, the 
oil industry and the public. 


Steel Treatment Discussed 


The industrial gas sessions were 
featured by a number of timely 
papers. In summing up “What In- 
dustrial Gas Men Should Know 
About Steel,” Robert G. Guthrie, 
Peoples Gas Light & Coke Co., Chi- 
cago, warned against trying to fully 
understand a field as highly spe- 
cialized as modern metallurgy. In- 
dustrial gas men were advised to 
gain a rudimentary knowledge of 
heat treating and some metallurgy 
and metallography by = studying 
“Steel and Its Heat Treatment” by 
Professor John Keller, and a course 
of lectures entitled “The Heat Treat- 
ment of Steel” by Dr. Marcus A. 
Grossman. In addition the Ameri- 
can Society for Metals Handbook 
was recommended as a reference 
book. Armed with a rudimentary 
knowledge the industrial gas man is 
in a position to co-operate with steel 
companies’ experts who are inter- 
ested in heat or atmosphere or both. 

The definite place of gas in the 
modernization of ferrous metal 
manufacturing and fabricating 
plants was brought out in a paper 
entitled “Advanced Applications of 
Gas to Forging Fine Steels” pre- 
sented by Adam M. Steever, Super- 
intendent, Columbia Tool Steel Co., 
Chicago Heights, Ill. After describ- 
ing the various types of gas heating 
and atmospheres, Mr. Steever 
brought out the fact that he pre- 
ferred the oxidizing atmosphere for 
his purpose, because it provided bet- 
ter fuel economy, caused little or 
no decarburization and lent itself 
readily to control. Initial installa- 
tion involved conversion of furnaces 
with hearths up to 16 feet in length, 
7 feet in depth and with loading ca- 
pacities up to 30,000 pounds. 

Conversion work also involved re- 
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designing of the combustion end of 
the furnace to give satisfactory di- 
mensions and conditions for proper 
combustion. Multiple low pressure 
burners, having a capacity of 2100 
cubic feet per hour of 1000 B.t.u. 
natural gas, with 12 ounce air sup- 
plied individual blower, supplied the 
heating medium. Combustion cham- 
ber on first installation was approx- 
imately 7 feet wide and 6 feet long. 

Experiment showed that in using 
an air gas mixture to produce an 
oxidizing atmosphere of approxi- 
mately 11 per cent carbon dioxide 
and 1 per cent oxygen, a fine scale 
was produced which was readily 
removed during mechanical work- 
ing of the product. In addition, no 
total decarburization appeared upon 
the surface of the materials. A 
slight surface decarburization of the 
surface existed but it was reduced 
66 2/3 per cent and scaling 75 per 
cent compared with prior standard 
practice. Speed of heating plus ac- 
curacy of temperature’ control, 
which has come to be taken for 
granted in installations of this type, 
has further improved the quality of 
the finished work. 

Research was directed chiefly to 
the problem of complete combustion 
control—in other words, the achieve- 
ment of a heating flame of definite 
size and characteristics, the prod- 
ucts of which have proved to be 
most desirable for this type of heat- 
ing. Operation of these furnaces 
has resulted in a closer approach 
to perfection in this respect than 
has further improved quality. 


Furnace Life Increased 


Newest furnaces are box type and 
of the so-called portable design, in- 
volving a steel underframe resting 
but not fixed to a heat resisting con- 
crete slab which permits expansion 
and contraction and transmits a 
minimum of ground shocks to the 
furnace proper. ‘This construction 
is expected to contribute substan- 
tially to longer furnace life and re- 
duce repairs to refractories. 

Further reduction in gas con- 
sumption has followed in furnace 
design from the utilization of insula- 
tion. An air curtain is provided at 
each furnace door for protection of 
operators. This curtain also serves 
to cool door and frame castings. 
The furnaces operate at a slight 
positive pressure which is a result 
of the measures taken to control at- 
mosphere. 

Incidental to this furnace practice 
is the fact that controlled gas fir- 
ing makes possible a floored, light- 
ed, comfortable, clean shop free 
from soot, scale and cinders. All 
furnace equipment, such as rolling 
mills, hammers, shears and the like, 
can be kept in a clean aluminum 
painted condition, all of which is 
conducive to high standards of 
workmanship. 

A forum on Unit Heater Applica- 


tions in Commercial Establishments 
was devoted largely to analyses of 
the present market for unit heaters 
and methods of marketing. J. F. 
Quinn, Brooklyn Union Gas Co., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., presented a survey 
of commercial heating installations. 
sold. Unit heaters were shown to 
be in the same position now as the 
gas designed boiler was some 15 or 
20 years ago. They were pointed 
out as the best weapon, at present, 
to obtain new gas load in all types 
of commercial establishments. In 
nearly all cases actual cost of heat- 
ing with unit gas heaters has been 
less than estimated. The monthly 
bill for all installations listed in the 
survey averaged approximately $22 
during the heating season. 


Unit Heaters Are Rented 


F. S. Paxton, Kansas City Gas Co., 
Kansas City, Mo., described the gas 
unit heater rental plan utilized by 
his company. The plan was put 
into effect in 1935. Up to this time 
84 unit heaters had been installed 
by this company. During 1935 unit 
heaters installed totaled 122 which 
exceeded installations for the pre- 
vious six years. On the whole, 
rental plan of gas unit heaters in 
Kansas City, Mo., has been success- 
ful and has assisted materially in se- 
curing heat loads which formerly 
the gas company had little chance to 
secure. 

Of interest to steel makers was 
the paper Heating Liquids by Sub- 
merged Combustion by C. H. Lek- 
berg, Northern Indiana Public Serv- 
ice Co., Hammond, Ind. Mr. Lek- 
berg described a pickling tank in 
which the flame was_ directed 
through a tubular combustion cham- 
ber down to and across the tank 
bottom where they could be vented 
and distributed to give the rate and 
control of agitation desired. Pro- 
duction rate of pickling tanks was 
generally increased 100 per cent by 
this method of heating as compared 
with the steam methods of heating. 
Acid dilution is eliminated and one 
steel company in the Hammond, 
Ind. district saved 72 cents per ton 
on all steel pickled by the gas sub- 
mersion method. This mil! now has 
four such installations and is plan- 
ning more. 

Other papers of interest to steel 
makers were Corrosion of Metals 
and Alloys by Flue Gases present- 
ed by Louis Shnidman and Jesse S. 
Yeaw, Rochester Gas and Electric 
Corp., Rochester, N. Y., and Corro- 
sion of Metals in Soils as a Factor 
in the Selection of Pipe Materials. 
In these papers the effect of vari- 
ous corrosive elements upon a large 
variety of metals and alloys is de- 
scribed, tabulated and compared in 
a manner which makes these papers 
very valuable to metallurgists and 
industrial engineers. Other papers 
covering steam generation and pow- 
er production were also presented. 
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British Metal Men Discuss 
Mechanical Properties 


chanical properties of metals 
broken at high speeds, and ef- 
fects of cold rolling were among sub- 
jects discussed in technical papers 
presented at the twenty-ninth an- 
nual autumn meeting of the British 
Institute of Metals in Sheffield, Sept. 
6-9. 
Methods of testing zinc coatings 
were dealt with in a paper by L. 


T cancer of zinc coatings, me- 


Kenworthy, research investigator, 
British Nonferrous Metals Research 
association, London. The author 


described how he carried out the 
measurement of the protective value 
of zinc coatings on iron and steel 
by examination of certain properties 
of the coating—namely, average 
weight, uniformity, structure, and 
porosity. Under these four headings, 
the various methods which are in 
use or which have been proposed for 
carrying out this type of determina- 
tion were described, together with 
their respective advantages, limita- 
tions, and, in certain cases, sug- 
gested modifications. 

Under the first heading, mention 
was made of the recently-developed 
electrolytic test (Britton’s test), in 
which the time taken to remove the 
coating with a current of a known 
density is used. In his conclusions, 
the author stated that requirements 
of zinc coatings to withstand corro- 
sion vary with conditions of expo- 
sure, and while for atmospheric at- 
tack life is dependent almost en- 
tirely on the total weight of the 
coating including alloy layer. For 
immersed conditions there is evi- 
dence that composition of the coat- 
ing plays an important part. 

D. W. Ginns, engineering labora- 
tories, Cambridge university, re- 
ported upon an investigation of the 
mechanical properties of some 
metals and alloys broken at ultra 
high speeds. He gave results for 
carbon steels, copper, brasses, and 
aluminum alloys when broken in 
tension. It was found that the av- 
erage time taken to reach the yield- 
point was 0.001-second, and to reach 
fracture, 0.005-second. A _ pressure- 
resistance method was used for 
measuring stress, and a photo-cell 
method for strain, the two being 
combined to give a direct diagram 
on the cathode ray oscillograph. 

It was shown that, compared with 
the ordinary commercial tensile 
test values: (a) yield-point is in- 
creased considerably, over 100 per 
cent increase being recorded for 
some materials; (b) maximum 
stress is increased by a much 
smaller amount; (c) percentage 
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elongation and percentage reduc- 
tion of area shows comparatively 
small changes; (d) types of frac- 
ture are almost identical with those 
obtained for the slow test. 

Contributing a paper on deforma- 
tion of the macrostructure of some 
two-phase alloys by cold rolling, Dr. 
Ing. Hermann Unckel, engineer for 
control and research, Finspongs 
Metalliverk A. B., Finspong, Sweden, 
states that the deformation on roll- 
ing of alloys consisting of several 
phases having different yield-points 
differs from that of alloys of homo- 
geneous structure. Harder particles 
imbedded in a softer matrix deform 
less, and softer particles somewhat 
more, than the matrix. A secondary 
flow is thereby caused around the 
inclusions. Dr. Unckel also showed 
that deformation takes place in 
such a way that the work of de- 
formation becomes a minimum 
value. 


Determination of Alumina 


Determination of alumina in the 
presence of metallic aluminum was 
the subject of a paper by G. B. 
Brook and A. G. Waddington, 
British Aluminum Co. Ltd., Kin- 
lochleven. This paper described an 
investigation into the volatilization 
process for determination of alu- 
mina in_ presence of metallic 
aluminum, using hydrogen chloride. 
This method, according to the 
authors, has proved superior to any 
yet proposed for determining alu- 
mina in granulated aluminum dross, 
etc. 

Dr. W. O. Alexander and Prof. 
D. Hanson, University of Birming- 
ham, reported upon the first part 
of the results of their investigations 
on copper-rich nickel-aluminum-cop- 
per alloys, this part dealing with the 
effect of heat-treatment on hardness 
and electrical resistivity. The 
authors experimented on some 56 
copper alloys containing quantities 
of nickel and aluminum varying up 
to 10 per cent by weight of each 
metal and which were cast and ex- 
truded. 

Results indicate that above 800 
degrees Cent. all the alloys consist 
of uniform alpha solid solution. 
When heated at temperatures below 
800 degrees Cent., some of the alloys 
harden, and their electrical resis- 
tivity decreases. Results reveal the 
approximate limits of the alpha 
solid solution, while the manner of 
the changes in properties at lower 
temperatures implies precipitation 
of new phases. In their conclusions, 
the authors stated that the disposi- 


tion of alloys showing maxi- 
mum hardening capacity together 
with minimum electrical resistivity 
agrees with the optimum ratio 4:1 
nickel to aluminum. 

The autumn lecture was _ pre- 
sented by Dr. D. R. Pye, director 
of scientific research, Air. Ministry. 
His subject was “Metallurgy and the 
Aero Engine.” 

Nominations for officers for 1938- 
39 were announced as _ follows: 
President, Prof. C. H. Desch, Na- 
tional Physical Laboratory, Ted- 
dington; vice president, Prof. J. H. 
Andrew, University of Sheffield, 
Sheffield; members of council, Dr. 
J. W. Donaldson, Scott’s Ship- 
building & Engineering Co. Ltd., 
Greenock; Engineer Vice Admiral 
G. Preece; and H. S. Tasker, Ling- 
field, Surrey. 


Safety Council Sections 
Planning Joint Sessions 


Power Press section and Automo- 
tive and Machine Shop section of the 
National Safety council will hold 
joint sessions during the twenty- 
sixth National Safety congress in 
Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 11-15. Three 
sessions are planned, these to be on 
the afternoons of Oct. 12, Oct. 13 
and Oct. 14 in Municipal Auditorium. 

Details of programs for these ses- 
sions are as follows: 


Tuesday, Oct. 12 


AFTERNOON 
Election of officers. 
Developing Safe Workers in Metalwork- 


ing Industries 

“Through the Employment Office and 
Job Training,” by H. C. Bigler, safety 
director, General Motors Research Lab- 
oratory, Detroit. 

“Through Visual Education Methods,” by 
R. H. Ferguson, manager of safety, 
Republic Steel Corp., Cleveland. 

“Through the Regular Supervisory 
Force,” by Van B. Hunter, supervisor 
of Safety, International Harvester Co., 
Chicago. 


Wednesday, Oct. 13 


AFTERNOON 
“Placement of Men from the Standpoint 
of Physical Fitness,” by Dr. Harold A. 


Vanachen, medical director, Caterpil- 
lar Tractor Co., Peoria, Il. 

“Point of Operation Guards for Metal- 
working Machines—Other Than Power 
Presses,”’ by Samuel S. Dibsdale, safety 
engineer, J. G. Brill Co., Philadelphia. 

“Designing for Safety—Power Press Dies, 
Jigs, Fixtures and Tools,” by B. E. 
Rockhoff, designing engineer, Detroit 
Steel Products Co., Detroit. 


Thursday, Oct. 14 
AFTERNOON 


“Recent Developments in the Safety of 
Internal Transportation and Machine 
Shop .Equipment—-Power Trucks, Hand 
Trucks, Cranes, Conveyors, Etc.” by 
B. F. McAuley, materials handling en- 
gineer, Western Electric Co., Haw- 
thorne Works, Chicago. 

“Controlling the Accident Hazards of 
Repetitive Opertions,” by Dr. James S. 
Thomas, president, Chrysler Institute 
of Engineering, Detroit. 
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Combination Unit Tilts 


Coils in Two 


ball-bearing roller conveyor 

is common practice in the 
new continuous strip and_ sheet 
mills. Traveling on end, the coils 
are carried over a flat roller bed; 
traveling on side, they are carried 
in a V-type trough roller bed. 

To meet processing and storage 
requirements, the coils must some- 
times be shifted from one of these 
positions to the other; i.e., they 
must be down-tilted from a vertical 
to a horizontal position or up-ended 
from a horizontal to a vertical po- 
sition. Another requirement is that 
the down-tilted coil be discharged 
over the side of the conveyor, an 
operation commonly referred to as 
side-tilting. For example, coils tiered 
on end in storage often are lifted 
by traveling crane and deposited on 
a flat roller conveyor, to be car- 
ried over the gravity rolls to an un- 
coiling machine. The conveyor line 
here serves two purposes: It pro- 
vides live storage for a bank of 
coils ahead of uncoiler, and allows 
crane to re-stock the line at in- 
tervals, releasing it in the mean- 
time for other service. Approach- 
ing the uncoiler, the coil is down- 
tilted to a short storage line of 
trough rolls and then rolled side- 
wise off the conveyor line to the 
coil box. Effecting these changes in 
position heretofore required two 
individual power units in the con- 
veyor line: A down-tilter for turn- 
ing the coil vertically through 90 
degrees and a separate side-tilter 
for discharging the coil to uncoiler. 
As coils weighing up to 25,000 
pounds are handled, the tilting 
equipment must be of massive con- 
struction. Not only the purchase 
price but also the space occupied 
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tilter, requires no more space and 
no more operating time. 

The machine is designed to dis- 
charge the coils in the same direc- 
tion as that from which they are 
received. The design can be readily 
altered to discharge from the oppo- 
site side. Likewise, on the receiv- 
ing side, the machine may be de- 
signed to receive from either side 
or from the end. When receiving 
from the side, the rolls in the re- 
ceiving bed are skewed in order to 
guide the coil and seat it snugly 
against the troughed portion before 
rotation begins. The far side of re- 


Directions 


and the operating time are im- 
portant factors in production costs. 

Logan Co., Louisville, Ky., has 
now combined the functions of down 
and side-tilting into one unit the 
combination tilter, which costs but 
little more than a simple down- 


Lift Truck Handles Ladles 





ERE is a new application of one of Towmotor Co., Cleveland. products. The power 

truck shown includes a vertical lifting arrangement, swinging arms and ladle tilting 

mechanism to handle a ladle having capacity for 2000 pounds of molten iron. The 

complete equipment is manufactured by the company, takes a ladle having a tilting 

mecha - ism as indicated in the illustration. A universal jointed tilting wheel, mounted 
on the truck, attaches to the mechanism as show? 
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MATERIALS 
FIN DLING 


provided with a 


ceiving bed is 
bumper. 

The trough portion of the com- 
bination 


tilter is constructed of 





heavy steel plate, mounted at one 
side on a longitudinal shaft. Near 
the completion of the down-tilting 
cycle, the troughed plate pivots 
about this shaft to accomplish the 
side-tilting. Heavy helical springs 
hold the trough bed in normal po- 
sition at all times except when the 
side-tilting mechanism is function- 
ing. 

The general operating cycle is as 
follows: A brake (usually air-op- 
erated escapement type) in the stor- 
age conveyor line just ahead of the 
combination tilter is released to feed 
a single coil to receiving bed of 
machine. After coil is in position 
against the trough plate, now in 
vertical position, the motor is en- 
ergized by pushbutton and _ the 
down-tilting begins. As the carriage 
approaches the completion of its 
90-degree movement, a_ bearing 
plate on the underside of troughed 
plate contacts a member on the 
stationary supporting frame. This 
causes the troughed plate to tilt 
laterally by pivoting about its shatt 
and the coil rolls off at right angles; 
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the carriage then strikes a limit 
switch and stops. A pushbutton re- 
verses the motor and returns car- 
riage to original position. 


OGAN combina- 
tion tilter, which 
combines the func- 
tions of down and 
side tilting into one 
operation, effecting 
cost and_ space 
economies 


More Wear on Coke Belt 


EAR on a rubber belt handling 

hot coke was chiefly on about 
one-half the width of the belt be- 
cause the coke was discharged onto 
it from a side conveyor. The prac- 
tice had been to turn the belt over 
to discharge on the back or driving 
side which was protected only by a 
thin rubber covering and soon wore 
into the canvas plys of the belt. 


By turning the belt end-for-end in- 
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stead of over the thick unworn half 
of the carrying surface receives the 
discharge of coke. Thus the thick 
rubber covering is worn down com- 
pletely on both halves of the belt 
before discarding. 

Turning end-for-end increased the 
total lift of the belt about 25 to 30 
per cent above that obtained by turn- 
ing the belt over. 


Largest Battery Built for 
Electric Industrial Trucks 


OR the past few years, with a 
F erowins trend towards heavier 

and heavier capacities of 
electric industrial trucks,  con- 
siderable discussion has been 
centering around the _ question 
of what is the ultimate limit in 
tonnages for handling by this class 
of equipment. On_ several occa- 
sions during the past year, manu- 
facturers in the truck industry 
consistently have answered ques- 
tions on this subject with a reply 
to the effect that “the limit of size 
will be, in all probability, the lim- 
itations of the power unit.” Nat- 
urally, battery manufacturers have 
kept pace with requirements and 
units have been developed with ca- 
pacities to serve the heavy duty 
machines. 

Most recent indication of this is 
the announcement made within the 
past few weeks by the Electric 
Storage Battery Co., Philadelphia, 
that it has just completed manufac- 
ture of the world’s largest battery 
for electric industrial trucks. This 
new battery is called Super-type 
FLM-13 Exide Ironclad, and is the 
first of several of the same size 
which will be constructed for heavy- 
duty service. 

In this unit, a cell has a capacity 
of 1080 ampere hours at the nor- 
mal discharge rate. The company’s 
16-cell battery, assembled in a steel 
tray, occupies a space of only 26 
by 51 inches. It weighs 2% tons. 

(Please turn to Page 77) 


NTERESTING comparison of 
largest battery for industrial 
trucks and two smaller industrial 
batteries with an automobile 


storage battery 
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FAST WORK. 


In the faster operation and lowered costs 
so essential to profits today, Baker Indus- 
trial Trucks are making a secure place for 
themselves. Especially designed for heavy 
duty use, these sturdy units are writing 
highly satisfactory records of time and cost 
savings in all types of industrial work. 
Sound construction and low maintenance 
requirements are enabling plant owners to 
hold these savings through years of day- 
in-day-out operation. 
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The Baker Materials Handling Engineer 
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can bring you accurate data and records 
of savings effected in hundreds of plants. 
You'll find his information helpful in the 
study of your own handling problems. 
Write for complete information. BAKER 
INDUSTRIAL TRUCK DIVISION of the 
Baker-Raulang Company, 2167 W. 25th St., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Seven porcelain enameled panels, 


exclusive of burner covers, comprise entire outer 
shell of these ranges. Suspended individually, 





they are unaffected by expansion and contraction 


Range Design Has Marked 


Effect on 


Finish Durability and Ultimate Cost 


UCH has been said about the 
M necessity for durability and 
beauty in finishes applied to 
consumers goods, especially in cases 
where the purchasers are women. 
Little or nothing, however, has been 
said about the effect of design upon 
finish durability since stress has 
been laid principally upon beauty 
of line and harmony of color. In- 
stance after instance can be pointed 
out in which an excellent finish has 
been applied tc a product only to 
have it fail in a short time because 
service stresses caused the finish to 
crack and peel. This is especially 
true in porcelain enameled goods 
such as gas and electric ranges. 
Prior to 1920 stoves and ranges 
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were constructed of plain black iron 
and in some cases were finished 
with black japan and a nickel plated 
trim. Little or no difficulties were 
caused by heat stresses and physi- 
cal abuse and manufacturers and 
dealers had few headaches from that 
type of complaint. 


Design Changes Cause Difficulties 


About 1922 the first enamel sheet 
construction of stoves began but 
little or no change was made in de- 
sign. Bolt heads were in plain sight 
and beauty of line and color were 
given but light consideration. The 
following year, about 1923, the first 
models in which bolt heads were 
hidden, and some attention was paid 


to flowing lines, began to appear. 
With these models the _ troubles 
started and many manufacturers 
began to wish they had never even 
heard of porcelain enamel. Con- 
struction of these stoves was such 
that the least flexion caused by heat 
or movement was transmitted di- 
rectly to finished surfaces and com- 
plaints began to pour in from the 
field accompanied by a demand for 
replacement parts. 

To return to the old black iron 
methods was unthinkable—the pub- 
lic had seen porcelain enamel and 
liked it, but they wanted it applied 
in such a way that it would have 
a reasonable service life. Desirable 
service life for ranges is in the 
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ELOW is shown how outer 

panels are suspended to 
chassis. Note how door panel 
at bottom is suspended so 
flanged portion has clearance 
on both sides. Side panel at 
left is suspended so that all 
pressure bears on un- 
enameled side. Above right 
is shown how top is bolted to 
chassis with stainless steel 
T-strip to act as cushion for 
porcelain enamel. Center, 
door, side and top panels 
as they appear when finally 

assembled 
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order of 15 years and the industry 
soon realized that something must 
be done to halt the flood of demands 
for replacements. Cost problems 
introduced many difficulties and 
progress was not very rapid since 
many manufacturers could not rec- 
oncile themselves to price raising 
in the highly competitive market. 


Service Failures Raise Costs 


One manufacturer, Albert H. Tin- 
nerman of Tinnerman Stove & 
Range Co., Cleveland, established the 
principle that the cost of a range 
should include not only manufactur- 
ing and selling costs but also the 
cost of service and replacements 
during the first two years in the 
customers’ hands. In other words, 
a range should not be built down 
to a cost but up to a quality stand- 
ard. Obviously the most expensive 
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range from the manufacturer’s 
standpoint is one which fails in serv- 
ice during the guarantee period. 
Realizing this, Mr. Tinnerman set 
about to produce a range so de- 
signed and constructed that it would 
stand an extraordinary amount of 
style and finish were also neces- 
sary to create sales appeal. 

The first step was to design a 
chassis which would take all strains 
due to expansion and contraction 
caused by heating and cooling and 
stresses induced by lifting or plac- 
ing of heavy objects on the range. 
On this chassis an enameled shell 


Cruse guard is bolted firmly 

to top panel. To prevent bear- 

ing of one glass surface against 

another, stainless steel strip is 

placed between panels as shown in 
inset below 
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was hung in such a manner that 
abuse, keeping in mind always that 
each panel was floated independent- 
ly of the others by means of an 
ingenious mounting system whereby 
each panel supports only its own 
weight. It was the development 
of this floating mount that brought 
about the invention of the Tinner- 
man speed nut now used so widely 
in many other industries. These 
nuts keep the panels under spring 
tension and not only provide a cush- 
ion for the porcelain, which is mere- 
ly glass and steel, and prevent chip- 
ping from vibration but eliminate 
lock washers and nuts. They will 
not shake loose. 


Molding Strips Cushion Enamel 


Wherever two pieces of porcelain 
meet on the range a T-shaped stain- 
less steel molding strip is provided 
which fits between the panels and 
prevents them from grinding to- 
gether. These strips form a cushion 
which prevents chipping and craz- 
ing due to expansion and contrac- 
tion of the range. They also pro- 
tect the seams from grease and 
dust, making it easier to clean the 
range. 

One large source of chipping in 
ranges lies in the older style porce- 
lain enameled legs. These legs are 
usually mounted in place after they 
reach the retail store and inexperi- 
enced workmen frequently mount 
them poorly and cause them to chip 
before they are even sold. In ad- 
dition, this type of leg can not be 
adjusted to level the stove and is 
subject to the scuffing action of 
floor mops and other hazards which 
shatter the enamel. Mr. Tinner- 
man has eliminated this by devel- 
oping a new style, tubular, chromi- 
um plated leg in the form of a skid 
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Superior Cold-Forging 
‘Process Replaces Milling 
From Bar Stock 





a 


It is an accepted fact that forg- 
ing adds strength to steel—and 
strength is one of the essential re- 
quirements in Socket Screws. That 
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was 


why Parker-Kalon decided in 
favor of cold-forging their Socket 
Head Cap Screws, Socket Set 
Screws and Socket Head Stripper 
Bolts instead of milling them from 
the bar. The cold-forging process 
provides against head breakage and 
other structural failures by retain- 
ing the fibrous structure of the 
steel and obtaining a concentration 
of metal at all points subject te 
strains. 
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Cold-forging retains un- 
broken fibrous structure and 
increases strength at points 
subjected to greatest stresses. 
Note alsc flat base socket— 








me Seeman seats to bottom. 








25 YEARS EXPERIENCE IN COLD-FORGING 
GIVES PARKER-KALON AN ADVANTAGE 





Scientific Heat Treatment 
Assures Unvarying Uniformity 


Uniformity of the physical and 
metallurgical characteristics of Par- 
ker-Kalon Socket Screws can be 
definitely depended upon because 
every size and type is put through 
an individual laboratory-controlled 
routine of heat treatment. 





NEW COLD-FORGED SOCKET SCREWS 
ACCEPTED ON MAKER’S REPUTATION 





Industry Welcomes Latest 
Parker-Kalon Product 


“Amazed at Wonderful Recep- 
tion” . . . Salesman for 
Large Philadelphia Dis- 
tributor Reports 


Leading mill supply distributors 
and hardware jobbers all over the 
country who have already begun to 
introduce Parker-Kalon Cold-forged 
Socket Screws report that their 
customers accept them without 
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receivec 
with 
screw _users 


question or hesitation. Engineers 
and shop men take the quality of 
these new products for granted, 
knowing Parker-Kalon’s reputation 
for producing screw products of the 
highest quality. 


One Philadelphia jobber’s salesman, 
after soliciting business for Parker. 
Kalon Socket Screws, writes: “I 
was frankly amazed at the wonder-| 
ful reception which your product) 
received and am greatly impressed 
with the attitude of the larger 
screw users, which is: If the prod-| 
uct is made by Parker-Kalon, it 
must be O.K.” 








New Products 
To Be Sold Through | 
Recognized Distributors | 
The new Parker-Kalon Cold -| 


forged Socket Screws will be sold) 
through recognized distributors all) 


over the country consistent with|! 


the maker’s long established policy 
based on the confirmed belief that 
—‘‘distributors serve industry eco- 
nomically”’. 
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The 


LABORATORY PLAYS IMPORTANT PART 
Parker-Kalon Mechanical 
Laboratory is a constant safeguard of the quality of 
Parker-Kalon Modern Fastening Devices. 










and Metallurgical 





$250,000 SPENT FOR 
LABORATORY EXPANSION 





Parker-Kalon Equipment for Research, 
Development and Control of Quality 
Has No Counterpart in Screw Industry 





It was obvious to Parker-Kalon 
that in order to produce Socket 
Screws of exceptional merit, it was 
absolutely necessary to have com- 
plete facilities for determining the 
good qualities as well as any short- 
comings of the Socket Screws al- 
ready on the market because only 
with that knowledge could they 
turn out a product that would em- 
body only the good characteristics 
of the others. 

They saw, too, that it was equally 
important to provide the most 
modern equipment as well as a 


tain the standard of quality which 
this research would establish. 

hese very practical reasons ex- 
plain why. Parker-Kalon invested 
more than a quarter million dollars 
to expand the facilities of the 
arker-Kalon Mechanical and 
Metallurgical Laboratory. Every 
modern scientific aid was provided 
for the determination and control 
of all physical and metallurgical 
characteristics which the uses of 
Socket Screws demand. 


Editors of leading industrial pub- 
lications who have seen these facil- 
ities proclaim them as having no 
counterpart in the screw industry. 










highly trained personnel to main-|_ 





DETECTS VARIATION 
OF 1 1,000,000 OF AN INCH 
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This amazing instrument de- 
veloped and built in the Par- 
ker-Kalon Laboratory checks 
gauze blocks used to maintain 
the accuracy of all production 
gauges. It is sensitive to varia- 
tions as minute as one mil- 
lionth of an inch, and gives di- 
rect readings. 








Parker-Kalon Announce- 


ment Ends 


Speculation 


About Its New Product 





RESULTS JUSTIFY LARGE EXPENDITURE} 


OF EFFORT AND MONEY 





This month the attention of the 
metal working industry will be 
focused on the Socket Screws de- 
veloped by Parker-Kalon Corpora- 
tion who, while new in this partic- 


'ular branch of screw manufacture, 


has for years been recognized as 
a leader in the fastening’ device 
field. 

Formal announcement of the 
new line of products ends the inter- 
ested speculation concerning them 
which began when it became 
known that Parker-Kalon was pre- 
paring to enter the Sécket Screw 
field and would offer a product of 
exceptional merit. Much was ex- 
pected of this concern because of 
the ingenuity it has frequently ex- 
hibited in producing meritorious 
fastening devices, among which are 
the now famous’ Parker-Kalon 
Hardened Self-tapping Screws. It 
was a commonly expressed opinion 
that if Socket Screws could be im- 
proved, Parker-Kalon would be 
likeiy to improve them. 


Task Took Over Two Years 


An executive of Parker-Kalon, 
describing the effort put into the 
new products, makes it clear that 
the Company took a big job upon 
itself when it decided to enter the 
Socket Screw field. He states: “It 
took well over two years of inten- 
sive research and development 
work to produce Socket Screws 
good enough to uphold our repu- 


tation. We had to do more than 
produce a ‘good’ product because 
good ones were already on the 


market. 

“In reviewing the work it seems 
that the biggest advantage we had 
was the ability to begin at the be- 
ginning, without preconceived ideas 
or existing equipment. We could, 
and did, take full advantage of the 
many modern developments in 
metallurgy and in the mechanical 
arts. 





Spent Fortune In Laboratory 


“We spared no expense to accom- 
plish the result we were after. A 
good example of that is found in 
the Parker-Kalon Mechanical and 
Metallurgical Laboratory where 
we invested a sizable fortune for 
the additional facilities necessary 
to develop Socket Screws of the 
highest quality; and to maintain 
that standard in production.” 


Details and Samples 


Parker-Kalon has concisely covered 
the details of their new Socket 
Screws in an illustrated bulletin 
which is offered to users of Socket 
Head Cap Screws, Socket Set 
Screws and Socket Head Stripper 
Bolts. This bulletin together with 
samples of the new products for 
inspection and test will be sent 
upon request. 





QUALITY SAFEGUARDED 
From the rod to the finished prod- 


uct Parker-Kalon Cold-forged 
Socket Screws must pass 28 
metallurgical and physical in- 
spections. 
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(otel-forged SOCKET SCREWS - 








which houses in a steel forging 
bolted to the corners of the range 
chassis. The end of each leg is 
filled with a steel plug and the leg 
is locked in place by means of a 
set screw in the leg bracket. 


Legs of this type are not only 
easy to keep clean but are easy 
to clean around. They will not chip 
or craze like porcelain enamel and 
are assembled in place at the fac- 
tory. In fact they are so solid that 
they are the principle means by 
which the range is fastened in the 
shipping crate, a matter which will 
be discussed further. 

While engineering and manufac- 
turing economy have been observed 
throughout in the design and manu- 
facture of these ranges there has 
been none of the penny-pinching 
cutting of costs which has become 
the fetish of some manufacturers 
attempting to capture the market 
with low prices. Weak sections of 
the porcelain enameled panels are 
bolstered with spot welded rein- 
forcements; open corners are weld- 
ed and filed smooth; piano type 
hinges are used on all doors and 
many other features which improve 
quality are incorporated. 


Two Colors Are Popular 


These ranges are available in two 
colors, white and ivory. Handles 
and trim are of molded plastic and 
can be obtained in many colors. 
Trim is demountable and can be 
changed readily to suit customers’ 
demands. Color in ranges was first 
introduced in 1927 and for a time 
the “color in the kitchen” theme 
amounted to a craze. Good taste 
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ANGES are 
shipped com- 
pletely assembled. 
They are entirely 
supported by legs 
which are strapped 
firmly to crate base. 
Damage during 
shipment and field 
assembly is prac- 
tically unknown to 
this company 


eventually came to the rescue of 
manufacturers and the above men- 
tioned colors are now the most 
popular in the approximate order 
given. 

Possibly one of the greatest 
sources of chipping and otherwise 
marring of finished products is 
rough handling during shipping. 
The construction of the Tinnerman 
range lends itself ideally to over- 
coming this difficulty. As men- 
tioned above, the legs of these ranges 
are of the skid type and fastened 
solidly to the chassis. These legs 
are strapped firmly to the crate 
base and form the only support 
for the range. The rugged, vibra- 
tion resistant construction of the 
range is such that the crate can be 
tilted in any position without caus- 


| Norstar lenge stainless steel legs 

in the form of skids are 

fastened to the rugged inner 

chassis as shown below. Leveling 

is a simple matter and housewives 

have little difficulty in cleaning 
around these legs 





ing the range to sag and touch 
the crate at any point. When the 
range reaches its destination the 
crate needs only to be sawed through 
in four places after which it can 
be lifted off leaving a completely 
assembled stove strapped to a wood- 
en base. Cutting of these straps is 
a simple matter and the range is 
ready for use or display without the 
aid of a mechanic or skilled man 
to assemble parts knocked down 
for shipment. This method of ship- 
ping has not only proved a great con- 
venience to dealers but has reduced 
shipping losses due to damage to a 
minimum. 


Three Qualities Are Demanded 


The development of these ranges 
can be attributed to the fact that 
through better than 60 years’ experi- 
ence in manufacturing and mer- 
chandising, this company has found 
that the majority of people insist 
upon the following three funda- 
mental qualities in a range to satis- 
fy their needs: 

1. The range must have beauty. 
It must be decorative and _har- 
monize with the design of the mod- 
ern kitchen and at the same time 
not be too modern to fit the sur- 
roundings of the average kitchen. 

2. It must provide greater con- 
venience. It must have new fea- 
tures which lighten a woman’s bur- 
den and make it fun to cook. Wom- 
en want something more than the 
same old thing in a new dress. 

3. It must be built to insure per- 
manence of service. The construc- 
tion must be such that the range 
will withstand a long period of use, 
free from annoying interruptions of 
service. 


Prefinished Metals Colored 
By Electrolytic Process 


A line of prefinished metals in 
color, known as Tint-Metal, is now 
being offered by American Nickeloid 
Co., Peru, Ill. The unusual feature 
of these metals lies in the fact that 
the colors are not applied as pig- 
mented organic materials but by an 
electrolytic process. The colors 
available are yellow, blue, red and 
green. 

The colors are said to be rust and 
tarnish proof and can be formed or 
stamped without injury using rea- 
sonable care. They are offered ap- 
plied to copper-zinc, copper-steel and 
copper-tin base metals in sizes up 
to 36 by 96 inches and in any gage. 
Each color on any of the above 
metals can be obtained in bright, 
satin or striped finish and, if de- 
sired, in crimped or scored patterns. 

This line of colored metals can 
be used for window trim, display 
stands, signs, advertising novelties, 
toys and many other stamped prod- 
ucts. 
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Since “safety bikes” 


scorched down the pike 





Automotive applications in wide variety 
have proved the superiority of... 


SHELBY SEAMLESS STEEL TUBING 


N “bloomer girl days” SHELBY 

Seamless made its initial appear- 
ance as simple bicycle tubing. Today 
in machinery and equipment of all 
kinds and especially in automotive 
construction innumerable parts es- 
sential to efficiency are being made 
of this superior mechanical tubing. 





gS 


NATIONAL TUB 


Columbia Steel Company, San Francisco, Pacific Coast Distributors 


You'll find SHetsy Seamless used 
in front axles and rear axles, rear 
axle housings, steering columns, drag 
links, tie-rods, torque tubes, brake 
cross shafts, seat frames, etc. And 
for sound economic reasons. 

These parts are not only better but 
cost less to produce. They are strong. 


PITTSBURGH, 


UNITED S@ 


Without excess weight. Uniformly 
dependable in service. And because 
SHELBY fabricates easily—minimizes 
grinding and machining operations, 
cuts tool costs, reduces labor, they 
can be turned out to meet rock- 
bottom cost requirements. 

Find out what you can do with 
SHELBY Seamless Steel Tubing for 
automotive parts. It is available in 
round, square, oval, rectangular, and 
streamlined shapes —in_ practically 
any size and wall thickness, in grades 
and treatments of steel to meet the 
most exacting and specific require- 


ments. 


E COMPANY 


* United States Steel Products Company, New York, Export Distributors 
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AJORITY of the _ pickling 
M plants in Germany today 

are driven electricially by 
crank gear, either direct or by in- 
terposing ropes, while in Great Brit- 
ain and America steam pickling 
plants of the tower type are still 
used. 

Although the working costs of 
electrical plants are much lower 
than those of steam pickling plants, 
the latter offer such enormous ad- 
vantages owing to better pickling 
that in Great Britain and America 
the high working costs and the large 





























a—white pickling plant, b—low pres- 

sure air receiver, b,—high pressure 

air receiver, c—recompressor, d—gov- 

ernor, e—loss equalizing governor 

with connection to the compressed air 
network 


IG. 1—Layout of a compressed 

air white pickling plant, in 
which the compressed air, which 
is only partially expanded in the 
lifting cylinder is recompressed 
in the circuit to the working 

pressure by a recompressor 
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Modern White Pickling Plant 
For a Tinplate Rolling Mill 


amount of space required for the 
fairly large boiler plant are put up 
with. The steam pickling plants 
would work still more uneconom- 
ically if compressed air were to be 
used as the driving medium in place 
of steam, though the space required 
for a compressor is much less than 
that required for an equivalent boil- 
er plant. 

In order, on the one hand, to 
have an elastic working medium for 
the purpose of obtaining favorable 
pickling results and nevertheless, on 
the other hand, to be able to do the 
job properly at low working costs, 
DEMAG, at the instigation of a 
German sheet mill, decided to build 


a cor pressed air pickling plant, in’ 


which, however, the compressed air 
by a special process is only partially 
depressed. The recompression of the 
spent air to the original working 
pressure by a recompressor results 
in a saving of power of 65 per cent 
which contributes greatly to dimin- 
ishing the working costs as reported 
in DEMAG News. 

The possibility afforded by the 
driving medium -— compressed air 

of adjusting the height of the lift, 
the number of lifts and the force of 
the jerk, just as required, to corre- 
spond to the different thicknesses of 
the sheets, nearly to buckling limit, 
has in the case of the compressed 
air pickling plant produced results 
far in excess of those previously at- 
tained, high as they already were. 
This is impossible with electrical 
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pickling plants, since, with them, 
one is tied down to always the same 
lift, the like number of lifts and a 
uniform crank movement. The jerk- 
ing force is limited also in the case 
of the compressed air plant, as, 
were this not the case, the acid 
would get splashed about in all di- 
rections. To avoid this, the vats 
have been made very deep. 

Fig. 1 shows the arrangement of 
a compressed air pickling plant, in 
which the spent air of about 3.5 
absolute atmospheres after passing 
through the low pressure air re- 
ceiver is recompressed in the cir- 
cuit by the recompressor to the re- 
quired working pressure of 7 ab- 
solute atmospheres. From there the 
compressed air goes to the high 
pressure receiver, and the circuit 
terminates in the pickling plant. Ad- 
ditional air is delivered from the 
network through a loss equalizing 
governor, in order to equalize the 
loss of air due to leakage. 

As is shown in Fig. 2, the com- 
pressed air as driving medium al- 
lows the plant to be designed as a 
tower pickling plant with one pick- 
ling and one washing trough each. 
The lifting cross-head has three 
arms, each of which can carry a 
basket. While one basket is being 
moved up and down in the acid 
trough and a second basket simul- 
taneously in the washing trough, the 
third basket, released automatically 
from the crosshead, is standing on 
a revolving table and can be moved 
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FROWNING GUNS ON BURNING SHANGHAI 
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ROCKET TOOL STEEL PRICES! 
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Molybdenum-Tungsten High Speed Steel 
NOT AFFECTED! 


As the grim floating fortresses of Japan block- 
ade the China Coast from Shanghai to Hong 
Kong, the world’s major source of tungsten 
dries up—and the price of tungsten steel 
rockets to new heights. Requiring but a minor 
proportion of tungsten, MO-MAX high speed 
steel is not affected. Thus a dis- 





MO-MAX, independent of tungsten imports, 
has become decisively established as a supe- 
rior high speed steel. The outstanding ad- 
vantages of MO-MAX, conclusively demon- 
strated in the shops of consumers, prove its 
marked superiority. It is easy to weld, forge, 
.«y machine and grind. Tools made of 








tant undeclared war, or even a 
threat of war, affects the price of high 
speed steel. It happened before dur- 
ing the World War. It is starting to 
happen now. It could happen again 


but for an improved high speed steel meee 


that is now available and that is not 
subject to such fluctuations. 


MOLYBDENUM TUNGSTEN 
HIGH SPEED STEELS 
MARKETED UNDER THE 
GENERAL TRADE NAME 


MO-MAX are tougher, harder and 
have superior cutting quality. 
Leading steel companies in North 
America and Europeare now licensed 
to make MO-MAX. A booklet giving 
the essential data may be obtained 
by addressing The Cleveland Twist 
Drill Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 





SHIFT TO MO-MAX FOR QUALITY AND QUANTITY PRODUCTION 


*MO-MAX is a proprietary name owned and controlled by The Cleveland Twist Drill Company and its only licensed use by others is 
on steel made and sold by licensees under U. S. Patent Nos. 1,937,334; 1,998,953; 1,998,954; 1,998,955; 1,998,956; 1,998, 957: 


and Canadian Patent Nos. 346,506; 364,032 and 364,033. 




















in any direction to enable the sheets 
to be taken out and put in conven- 
iently. 

As Fig. 3 shows, the _ force 
of the jerks, the loading of the 
baskets with packs of sheets and 
especially the duration and num- 
ber of the individual picklings are 
continuously noted. After the jerk- 
ing is over and the third basket 
loaded, the crosshead is lifted in 
order to change the baskets and 
take on the freshly loaded basket. 
The three-arm crosshead can then 
be easily turned by hand, as the load 
rests on an air cushion and there 
is not much friction resistance to 
be overcome. The initiating of the 
pickling and washing movements as 
well as the raising and lowering of 
the crosshead can, on the other 
hand, as Fig. 5 shows, be done con- 
veniently from the operator’s stand. 

Lifting cylinder is located in the 
foundation and access to it is af- 
forded by a separate channel under- 
ground laid in such a way that no 
acid vapors can get into the room. 
The acid vapors over the pickling 
vat are exhausted by a fan, so that 
there is practically no acid in the 
air in the pickling room. The recom- 
pressor, the air receivers, the loss 
equalizing governor, etc., can be 
placed away from the pickling room, 
in keeping with local conditions. 

It may be mentioned in conclu- 
sion that in the white pickling plant 
of a tin plate mill, as illustrated, 
with a basket capacity of 1600-2000 
pounds and a lifting height of 12-20 
inches according to the thickness 
of the sheets, the recompressor with 
a 35-horsepower motor provides 
such a favorable jerking action that 
over 250 tons of sheets are per- 
fectly pickled in 24 hours, but even 


F's. 2—Compressed air pickling 
plant with washing plant seen 
on the left 
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F's: SN diagram of a 
compressed air pickling plant, 
showing the duration and number 
of the individual picklings, force 
of the jerks and load on the baskets 


this splendid performance can be 
improved upon, as tests have shown, 
by more rapid loading and unload- 
ing, to as much as 400 tons in 24 
hours; that is, three times the usual 
output hitherto. 


New Volume Presents 


Gas and Metal Reactions 


Gases and Metals, by Colin J. 
Smithells; cloth, 218 pages, 5% x 8% 
inches; published by John Wiley & 
Sons Inc., New York; supplied by 
STEEL, Cleveland, for $4.50; in Eur- 
ope by Penton Publishing Co. Ltd., 
416-17 Caxton House, Westminster, 
London. 


In many branches of science and 
industry the behavior of gases and 
metals in contact is of fundamental 
importance and gas-metal equilib- 
riums are being studied from many 
viewpoints by different workers. Dif- 
fusion of gases in solid and liquid 
metals, and the solubility of gases 
in metals have a profound effect in 
the manufacture of metallurgical 
products. While the general prin- 
ciples underlying gas and metal 


Photo courtesy DEMAG 





equilibriums are established, the re- 
sults obtained in various fields were 
widely scattered in scientific litera- 
ture until the author gathered them 
to form this book. In addition he 
shows the intimate connection be- 
tween the various phenomena. 

While the author does not make 
any attempt to deal with the prac- 
tical application of the principles to 
metallurgical processes, the data 
presented in the book undoubtedly 
will aid in understanding and solving 
problems relating to gas and metal 
equilibriums. The book is divided 
into three chapters of which the 
first is devoted to adsorption, chap- 
ter II to diffusion and chapter III to 
solution. A subject index and a 
name index are included. 


Announce Program for 
lowa Foundry Meeting 


American Foundrymen’s associa- 
tion has announced the program 
for the meeting which it is holding 
at the State University of Iowa, 
Iowa City, Iowa, Oct. 29-30, in co- 
operation with the Quad City chap- 
ter of the association. This is the 
second annual foundry conference 
devoted to various phases of foundry 
practice. 

Speakers and topics to be dis- 
cussed are as follows: 


Friday, Oct. 29 
MORNING 
Sand Problems 

‘Sand Control,” by H. W. Dietert, presi- 
dent, Harry W. Dietert Co., Detroit. 

“Natural Molding Sands,” by C. M. 
Hardy, president, Hougland & Hardy 
Co., Evansville, Ind. 

AFTERNOON 
Testing and Melting 

“Physical Tests of Cast Metals,” by H. L. 
Daasch, Iowa State college, Ames, 
Iowa. 

“Analysis of Iron,” by John Fielding, 
State University of Iowa, Iowa City, 
Iowa. 

Melting Practice 

“Foundry Coke,” by Lewis D. McClaren, 
Republic Coke & Gas Co., Chicago. 

“Operation of the Cupola,” by W. R. 
Bean, vice president, Whiting Corp., 
Harvey, Ill. 

“Cupola Practice,’ by Garnet Phillips, 
metallurgist, International Harvester 
Co., Chicago. 

EVENING 

Dinner. Speakers: Eugene Gilmore, 
president, University of Iowa, Iowa 
City, Iowa; and H. Bornstein, director 
of laboratories, Deere & Co., Moline, 
Ill., and president, American Found- 
rymen’s association. 


Saturday, Oct. 30 
MORNING 
Nonferrous Metals 
“Metallurgy of Nonferrous Castings,” by 
Cc. O. Thieme, H. Kramer & Co., 
Chicago. 
Alloy Cast Iron 
Roundtable discussion. Speakers: R. G. 
McElwee, Vanadium Corp. of America, 
Detroit; E. K. Smith, Electro Metallur- 
gical Co. Detroit; V. A. Crosby, 
Climax Molybdenum Co., Detroit; and 
Fred J. Walls, International Nickel 
Co., Detroit. 
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Distribution Lines, Control and Drives 


Placed in Tunnels at 


drives are housed in tunnels in the South Chicago 

wire mill of Republic Steel Corp. In this new plant 
(STEEL, pp. 42-45, May 3, 1937) the overhead area is thus 
unobstructed—free from distribution feeder circuits or belts 
which would have interfered with good lighting or with over- 
head transportation of materials. Also, induction motors are 
used for some hoists and drives where direct-current equip- 
ment has been the more general practice. 

This entire arrangement was laid out only after giving 
careful consideration to present requirements and future 
plans. 

The first consideration in the planning of power circuits 
is the location of the distribution point. For most economical 
distribution this should be in the center. However, such posi- 
tioning usually interferes with the smooth flow of work by 
necessitating the hauling of materials and work around it. 
The substation, therefore, was placed near the river in the 
center of the back side of the plant, as planned for future 
expansion, so that it would not interfere now or later. 

Since the plant was constructed on low land, thus neces- 
sitating high foundations, a tunnel distribution system was 
planned using foundation walls as the sides of the 8*%-foot 
tunnels. This decreased the amount of fill and added little to 
the cost. 

Distribution lines, control and drives are easily accessible 
but only to authorized individuals, as the entrances to the 
tunnels are always locked. The tunnels are cool, and nat- 
ural circulation through the latticed wire doors carries away 
any heat dissipated by the main feeder circuits and resistors 
in the control equipment. 

Approximately 1200 feet of tunnel 
are located beneath the floor of the 


M's: distribution circuits, control and a number of 


plant, and ample height is provided IRECT and alter- 
to permit mounting feeders over- “ nating - current 
head. The 250-volt, direct-current oe ; — 
feeders consist of 15% tons of 9-inch ere placed in the 

tunnels. Note pro- 
copper channels, %-inch thick, the elsten tee exten bus 


largest sections of this type ever 
rolled. These are ceiling-mounted on 
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New Wire Mill 
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ee ee is supplied 

from this 1000-kilowatt, mer- 

cury arc rectifier, the first to be 
so used in the steel industry 


special insulators, as shown in an 
accompanying _ illustration. Note 
also the special double clamps which 
will easily permit placing a dupli- 
cate bus installation when required 
for additional equipment in the wire 
drawing and other departments. 
This single feeder circuit carries 
direct-current power to all important 
distribution centers where the bus 
is tapped, rather than carrying a 
feeder to each center. The copper 
feeders are provided with expansion 
joints approximately every 75 feet. 
The control equipment for the 
variable speed motors driving the 





bd 


continuous wire-drawing machines 
is located in a branch of the main 
tunnel to shorten wiring and installa- 
tion costs and to protect it from the 
lime dust loosened in the drawing 
operation. Each panel is mounted 
directly below the machine it con- 
trols. 

Direct current is provided at 230 
volts by a 1000-kilowatt, mercury 
are rectifier having automatic con- 
trol by means of electrically ener- 
gized grids. Voltage is maintained 
at load center by returning two pres- 
sure wires back to the rectifier volt- 
age regulator in the power substa- 
tion. A mercury arc rectifier was 
selected because of its high effici- 
ency at low load factors, low main- 
tenance, and lack of necessity for 


EFT — Flat bus- 

bars carry direct- 
current from high- 
speed circuit breaker 
below rectifier to 
copper-channel dis- 
tribution lines. 
Right — Control 
equipment, such as 
this to wire drawing 
drives, is placed in 
the tunnel directly 
under the machines. 
Note stack-type re- 

flectors 





expensive foundations required by 
a motor-generator set. 

Alternating-current is distributed 
in conduits in the tunnel at 440 volts. 
Extra curved sections of conduit 
were placed in the tunnel where it 
changes direction, to provide for ex- 
pansion, as these sections would be 
difficult to install later without par- 
tial dismantling. 

Embedded In Concrete 
Heavy-wall steel conduit and tran- 


site duct are used for all circuits 
above 600 volts, embedded in con- 


crete. In the galvanizing depart- 
ment all conduit is embedded in 
concrete. 


Safety grounding is provided by a 
No. 0000, bare-stranded, copper ca- 
ble extending the full length of the 
tunnel. This is bolted and brazed 
to a number of copper plates, 2 feet 
square and %-inch thick, which are 
buried in the damp soil beneath the 
foundations. All conduits and struc- 
tural steel supporting conduits are 
connected to this ground wire. The 
tunnel also carries pipes for gas, 
air, city water and river water. 

Line start, 3-phase induction mo- 
tors are used wherever possible be- 
cause of their reliability and low 
maintenance. For example, con- 
veyors and baker door lifts in the 
cleaning room have ball bearing, 
high-torque, line start induction mo- 
tors of the fully-enclosed type with 
acid-proof windings. Wiring and 
control are protected from acid 
fumes by cast-iron switch cases and 
control housings with gasket cov- 
ers. 

Pointer and hoist motors in the 
wire drawing room are also of the 
totally-enclosed, ball bearing, line 
start, induction type to protect them 
from the lime dust. Similarly, line 
start induction motors, with one ex- 
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@The electrician is right. Nofuze Circuit Breakers provide real: 


SAFETY TO WORKMEN because all live parts are totally enclosed 
... covers are bolted on and need never be opened to restore service. 


SAFETY TO MACHINES AND CIRCUITS because the mechan- 
ism is tamper-proof and trip-free, cannot be held closed against severe 
overloads. And... 
PROTECTION FOR PRODUCTION SCHEDULES because elec- 
trical service can be restored immediately when dangerous overloads 
are removed. The all-too-frequent drains on profits by fuse 
outages... costly losses of time by men and machines, fuse renewals, 
resultant delays in rush production schedules...ali are banished 
sti le when you install Nofuze Circuit Breakers. 
ee oS It will pay you to investigate NOW. Call your nearest: 
ee WESTINGHOUSE OFFICE ELFCTRICAL WHOLESALER 
INDUSTRIAL AGENT MOTOR DEALER 


COST $18 Sauessi4 MONTHLY Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa. J 20334 
IN PRODUCTION COSTS! 


@The work of four men was delayed 5 to 10 TREIT TAT ‘ ; 
‘}Minutes on an average of four or five times 

: ¢ach day, when this strip reel in a metal fabri- 

f cating plant was protected by a fused switch. 








tman hours alone cost at least $24 per month. 
%18 Nofuze Breaker replaced the fused 
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ception, are used on nail machines 
and nail tumbler drives. The same 
is true of the drives to barbed wire 
and fence machines. Hoist motors 
operate on 220-volt, 3-phase current 
stepped down from 440 volts through 
dry-type transformers for safety. 
Butt welders operate from 220-volt, 
single-phase current obtained from 
the same bank of transformers. 


Use Elevated Platforms 


Control, which in almost all cases 
is push-button operated, is placed 
either in the tunnels beneath the 
floor or on elevated platforms, leav- 
ing the floor clear for unobstructed 
handling of material. To simplify 
tracing out of control circuits, all 
control wiring is tagged with bird 
legbands for easy identification. 
Also, panel and control boxes are 
stenciled to indicate unit controlled. 
Framed circuit diagrams are locat- 
ed adjacent to apparatus. 

Direct-current motors are used 
wherever smooth acceleration or 
variable-speed control is required, 
as in the wire drawing operations, 
galvanizing and patenting take-up 
frames and rod storage and cleaning 
room cranes. 

Starting panels, for the motor- 
generator sets supplying the current 
for the electro-galvanizing setup and 
for the auxiliary equipment, are 
mounted in an enclosed overhead 
pulpit or control room and push- 
button operated from the floor. This 
room is located in a high bay and 
has windows which may be opened 
for outside ventilation. 


The four motor-generator sets, 


IRECT - CURRENT end of 
20,000-ampere, 7-volt motor- 
generator sets for electro-galvaniz- 
ing fence wire. These are driven by 
2300 - volt synchronous motors 
mounted on overhung shafts 
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each driven by 220-horsepower, 2300- 
volt, line start, synchronous motors 
operating at 150 revolutions per min- 
ute, are connected to 20,000-ampere. 
7-volt generators. The synchronous 
motors are mounted on the over- 
hanging shaft with the 20-ton load 
carried on two bearings. Lubrica- 
tion is by ring oilers. Field excita- 
tion for both synchronous motors 
and low-voltage generators is taken 
from the 230-volt direct-current 
lines. 

Sufficient copper is installed in 
the 2300-volt feeder to the motor- 
generator sets to permit adding an- 
other frame. Copper bars for plat- 
ing circuits were purchased flat and 
bent on the job as installed. Con- 
duit wiring for the 2300-volt lines is 
buried in the concrete flooor and in 
the columns up to the control room 
for safety, so no contact may be 
made from the floor. 

In addition to using the tunnel 
for wire drawing control equipment, 
the lineshaft drives, induction mo- 
tors and control of the nail-making 
machines are also mounted in a tun- 
nel beneath the machines. Motors 
are operated by conveniently mount- 
ed push-buttons on the floor above. 


Have Overhead Lineshafts 


Drives to barbed wire machines 
are from overhead lineshafts. Nail 
tumblers are _ individually motor 
driven through a clutch. Field fence 
and bale tie machines are also indi- 
vidually driven. 

Trough duct, with three 440-volt 
busbars insulated and enclosed in a 
steel duct, is used for distributing 
power to various isolated motors. 
These are mounted overhead and 
tapped at the bottom for connections 
to individual units. Thus additions 
or changes can be made without dis- 
turbing the feeder circuit or running 





conduit lines back to a main distri- 
bution center. This duct extends 
down the plant to a point that will 
be practically the center of the ex- 
panded plant, and is designed with 
ample capacity for contemplated ad- 
ditional requirements. 

Adequate lighting is provided 
throughout the plant by a 3-phase, 
4-wire distribution system from 
transformer vaults connecting with 
the main tunnel. Both power and 
lighting transformers, except a few 
of the dry type, use a noninflam- 
mable, nonexplosive cooling medium 
instead of oil. 

RLM glass-steel reflectors are used 
throughout. Where the ceiling 
slopes, these are all set the same 
distance from the floor to give even 
light. In the wire drawing depart- 
ment, these reflectors have dust-tight 
covers; in the cleaning department 
they are vapor proof. Reflectors 
over control equipment in the tun- 
nel are of the stack type (original- 
ly developed for libraries) .which 
direct the light downward over the 
control without glare. 

Plant lighting is controlled from 
distribution panels. Tunnel lighting 
is controlled in sections by 3-way 
push-button switches so the elec- 
trician can go throush the tunnel 
turning the lights on ahead of him 
and off behind him without return- 
ing to the first switch. Thus only 
the section of the tunnel in which he 
is working is lighted. 

Numerous automatic and _ inter- 
locking electrical devices are _ in- 


stalled. For example, the rod bak- 
ers have automatic temperature 
control. The burners cannot be 


turned on, however, until the fan 
is operating and are shut off if it 
stops. 

Similarly, an automatic interlock- 
ing circuit, push-button operated by 
the cleaning house craneman, opens 
the doors to the bakers, advances 
the rod coil conveyor one step and 
closes the doors. However, if the 
previous lift of baked rod has not 
been removed from the opposite end 
of the conveyor it does not operate 
but sounds a warning bell to the 
trucker. When the trucker removes 
the baked rod from the discharge 
end of the conveyor he then op- 
erates it by a push-button at this 
end. On the truck battery charging 
set, when the trucker plugs in, the 
motor-generator set starts up, and 
stops when he disconnects. 

Throughout, the installation shows 
careful planning to permit opera- 
tion with a minimum of maintenance 
and interruption and to provide for 
expansion at the least expense for 
feeder and distribution lines. In this 
way expansion may be gradual, and 
made at a minimum of expense 
without disturbing operations or 
duplicating circuits, except in a few 
instances. 
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SKF EQUIPPED BUILT BY RELIANCE ELECTRIC & ENGINEERING CO. 
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On motors...rolling mills...cranes...auxiliary equipment 


TOUGH JOBS REQUIRE TOUGH BEARINGS 


@® THERE’S MORE TRUTH THAN POETRY in the saying 
that ‘‘tough jobs require tough bearings”’. It's particularly 
true of the operation of this fully enclosed, fan-cooled Relli- 
ance Motor that has flying particles of dust for companions. 
Rugged . . . practically frictionless . . . with unvarying 
precision that assures a permanently maintained air gap, 
S3cSf Bearings are mounted in dust-tight cartridges 
are fully protected from dust even when the armature is 
removed from the motor. They carry heavy radial and 
thrust loads easily . . . enable this motor to transfer power 
with a maximum of efficiency. When it comes 
to bearings, remember the letters ‘‘iiSiF’’. They are 
synonymous with tough bearings. 


9% 


SF INDUSTRIES, INC., FRONT ST. & ERIE AVE., PHILA , PA. 





Industry comes to 
SACS for unbiased 
bearing counsel 
because Sis 
makes practically 
all types of anti- 
{friction bearings. 


















BALL AND ROLLER BEARINGS 
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New Laboratory Represents 


Peak of Research Program 


town, O., is one of the finest 

research laboratories to be 
found in connection with an Ameri- 
can industrial institution. It rep- 
resents the latest development in a 
research program conducted con- 
tinuously by the American Rolling 
Mill Co. since 1903. 

In the new building, covering 43,- 
000 square feet, a staff headed by 
Dr. Anson Hayes, director of re- 
search, will carry forward the study 
of problems involved in the develop- 
ment of new products and the im- 
provement of products already es- 
tablished. 

Research work has been the 
stimulating force behind the com- 
pany’s progress ever since the 
period 1903 to 1907, when it was 
developing the particular product 
which has since become famous as 
Armco Ingot Iron. 

At that time research work was 
carried on in the plant by the op- 
erating department, the only special 
facilities enjoyed being housed in 
a small 1-room chemical laboratory. 

A conception then engendered has 


N EARING completion in Middle- 








continued to dominate the research 
effort. This is that research work 
is a joint problem of the entire 
organization. 

Although the company set up re- 
search as a separate department in 
1929, this department has no fence 
around it. As is the case with all 
of the company’s activities, research 
work heads up directly in the of- 
fice of Charles R. Hook, president 
and general manager. By a policy 
of exchanging all ideas and informa- 
tion, fostered by the management, 
the research department receives 
the full co-operation and support 
of the entire operating and sales 
personnel. 


Research work is costly but it 
pays substantial profits when in- 
telligently directed, as the company 
executives know from experience. 
They believe that it can succeed 
only when aimed at definite ob- 


XTERNALLY finished, the new 

laboratory at Middletown is 
being equipped inside with the 
most modern and complete scien- 

tific equipment available 














jectives whose attainment will bene- 
fit not only the company but its 
customers and their customers as 
well. 

As an example, the company’s 
pioneering work in introducing the 
continuous wide strip rolling proc- 
ess is cited. The reduction in costs 
and improvement in quality of 
sheet and wide strip products result- 
ing from this development has given 
unprecedented stimulation to the 
use of flat rolled products. 

This development led to many 
new uses for sheets with the result 
that the tonnage of flat rolled steel 
sold has mounted steadily. 

The research work which cul- 
minated in the continuous mill, in 
other words, has created a vast 
amount of new business with re- 
sultant prosperity to a host of manu- 
facturers in the metalworking in- 
dustry. 


Research Is Classified 


Research at present falls into 12 
classifications. Each is entrusted to 
a separate, specialized, group for 
which complete facilities are avail- 
able in the new laboratory. These 
classifications are as follows: 

1—Setting up of all tests for 
determining and maintaining qual- 
ity of all the company’s products. 

2—Elimination of sound in metai 
products. 

3—Porcelain enameling and the 
development of sheets for porcelain 
enameling. 

4—-High finished sheets for deep 
drawing operations. 

5—Sheets for electrical purposes. 

6—Development of lead, zinc and 
other metal coatings for sheets. 

7—Development of non-metallic 
coatings such as asbestos, asphalt, 
paint, lacquers, synthetic enamels; 
also the development of surfaces 
thet hold such coatings tenaciously. 
8—Stainless steel. 

9—Rolled steel car wheels. 

10—-Development of low priced, 
corrosion resistant sheets and strip. 

11—-Weldable flat rolled material, 
and welding methods. 

12—-Steelmaking—with respect to 
developments in blast furnaces, 
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open-hearth and electric furnace op- 
erations. 

An interesting subject is that in 
connection with the elimination of 
sound in metal products. 

There are many such problems 
today. Oil and gas burning fur- 
naces and circulating unit heaters, 
for instance, develop “ticking” and 
“oil-can effect” noises due to ex- 
pansion and contraction of the 
metal. 

In architecture, when using metal 
ceilings and partitions, it is neces- 
sary to control noises within rooms 
and between adjacent rooms. 

It has been found that noise may 
be eliminated in various ways. Use 
of asbestos bonded sheets repre- 
sents one way of going about it. 
By a patented process the company 
galvanizes sheets and, while the 
zinc still is in the molten state, ap- 
plies sheets of asbestos under pres- 
sure of several thousand pounds 
so that the asbestos fibres are 
bonded permanently into the zinc. 
A nonresonant product results. 

The program in the field of 
porcelain enameling dates back 
many years during which the com- 
pany has been an important co- 
operating agency in conducting 
studies which have resulted in su- 
perior porcelain enameling, at much 
lower cost, and which has led to 
a great increase in demand for 
porcelain enameled products. The 
program in connection with high 
finished sheets dates back to 
pioneering work done by the com- 
pany with sheets for automobile 
bodies, and furniture. The program 
in electrical sheets dates back to 
about 1903 and has had an im- 
portant bearing on the develop- 
ments in the electrical industries. 


Building Is All Steel 


The work on rolled steel car 
wheels is of particular importance 
at this time due to the trend toward 
high-speed streamline trains. In 
this equipment the strains in the 
wheels require special attention, 
and resistance to thermal checking 
of treads and to shelling must be 
provided. 

The new laboratory is the result 
of an effort to develop a building 
as nearly all-steel in construction 
as possible. The building is of one 
story construction without base- 
ment and the floors are of rein- 
forced concrete while the building 
itself is 100 per cent of steel, ingot 
iron, glass and rockwool. 

On the concrete foundation is a 
framework of structural steel tub- 
ing which extends upwards 19 feet 
all around the building. This is 
filled in with Steelox channeled 
sheets with the face of the channel 
turned out. Cream colored porce- 
lain enameled sheets are applied on 
the exterior to a height of 4 feet. 
The next 7 feet are of glass blocks, 
broken up by vertical columns of 
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black porcelain enameled sheets. 
The remaining 8 feet to the roof 
are covered by cream colored 
porcelain enameled sheets. The wail 
is decorated with four bands of 
stainless steel. 

Interior of the laboratory is di- 
vided into many rooms, some hav- 
ing partitions 8% feet high to re- 
duce sound, while others have par- 
titions that go up to the roof. The 
sheets that comprise the interior 
walls of the executive office and 
conference rooms are finished in 
dark walnut grained steel. Trim is 
of stainless steel. Partitions in some 
of the laboratory rooms as well as 
the offices of the group workers 
are painted dark green below and 
light green above. In the main 
laboratory rooms battleship gray 
paint is used below, and aluminum 
paint above. 

The east wall of the building, 
which may be moved to permit ex- 
pansion’ up to 50 per cent, if neces- 
sary, is of ingot iron sheets inside 
and outside, 4-inches apart, welded 
together by means of Z-shaped 
strips, and the space filled with in- 
sulating material. Sections in this 
wall were fabricated by Insulated 
Steel Construction Co., Middletown, 
O. Steelox sections used in the 
other walls were fabricated by Steel 
Buildings Inc., Middletown, O. 

Interesting use of sheets has been 
made in the roof, and particularly 
in developing a soundproof ceiling. 
The main laboratory roof is of saw- 
tooth type with vertical sections of 
glass blocks for daylight illumina- 
tion. The office roof is flat. Roof 
deck is 9 inches thick. Inner mem- 
bers are Steelox channels whose 
inside faces are perforated. Inside 
the channels, mounted on metal 
saddles 1-inch above the perforated 
surface, is acoustic mineral cork. 


The channels are 5 inches deep and 
9 inches wide and are placed hori- 
zontally on the structural steel 
purlins. Across the top faces of the 
channels are laid corrugated Armco 
Ingot galvanized sheets. On top of 
these sheets is placed 1 inch of 
rock cork and on top of that is 
4-ply composition roofing. 

Air conditioning for summer and 
winter has been provided by means 
of coils provided with circulating 
fans. In summer the laboratory is 
cooled by passing well water at 
53 degrees Fahr. through the coils. 


‘In winter steam is passed through 


the coils, this heating arrangement 
being supplemented by a humidity 
control. The entire conditioning 
system is controlled automatically. 
All windows in the building except 
in the rear wall are fixed so that 
windows cannot be opened. 

The cost of this research labora- 
tory building is $360,009. Construc- 
tion along conventional lines of a 
multistory building constructed of 
brick, concrete and steel, the com- 
pany figures, would be more costly. 


New British Tax Chart 


National Defence Contribution, by 
Charles H. Tolley, London; supplied 
by STEEL, Cleveland; in Europe by 
Penton Publishing Co. Ltd., Caxton 
House, Westminster, London. 


American companies having sub- 
sidiaries in Great Britain will be in- 
terested in this chart, issued as a 
supplement to Tolley’s income tax 
manual. It shows provisions of the 
national defense contribution or in- 
dustrial profits tax. This addition 
to the tax structure imposes further 
burden on all business in Great 
Britain and the new chart is de- 
signed to guide in its computation. 


Finishes Shifter Forks 


WO sets of broaches on 
a single-ram Colonial 
Proach Co. machine com- 
pletely finish the shifter forks 


for an automotive _ trans- 
mission. Illustration shows 
broaches raised with the 


fixture in the loading posi- 
tion. Left-hand broaches 
finish the inside faces of the 
forks; right-hand sets cut out 
the cross slot in the fork and 
finish the end face of the 
shifter yoke. Yokes are steel 
forgings and are broached 
from rough forging to finish 
with a single pass, production 
averaging 300 pieces per 
hour. Cutting stroke is 32 
inches on this 36-inch stroke 
machine, rated at 10 tons 
capacity 
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Nitra makes the Sale! 


From babyhood days, ivs human 


O home tonight and try this experiment on your young hil hdd 
- F ¢ re : z ‘ nature to reach instinctively for that which has a clean 
son. Offer him a new toy with a dull finish. Maybe he'll and brilliant sparkle ... for where there is a sparkle, 
Aa ; . A if there is light and life. 
show some interest and maybe he won’t. That explains why inviting stainless steel attracts 


5 : ‘ : extra travelers to railroads, draws customers into shops, 
Then offer him a new toy with a dazzling, silvery surface. increases food cheeks in restauranté, helps secure ten- 
Twist it a little so the sparkle catches his eye . . . and notice — els Sp te: Sin aaa 
“how quickly he reaches out for it! rodent b en eis Oe 
"From earliest childhood, there’s an unmistakable tenden- y 
yin humans to reach out for anything that sparkles. For the 
» sparkle means newness, cleanliness . . . stimulates pride of 
ownership. 
This little simple experiment illustrates the emotional ap- 
: peal of stainless steel. But this modern metal has an equally 
strong rational appeal. 
For stainless steel is much more than “stainless” and cor- 
rosion-resisting. It resists heat. It resists high unit stresses. It 
' resists mechanical deformation. It resists abrasion. It resists 
"shock and fatigue. It resists weathering. It resists even the 
ravages of time. 
© It is metallurgy’s closest approach to the perfect metal. 
There is no sounder kind of salesmanship than the sales- 
F manship of stainless steel—an instinctive human attraction 


| supported by outstanding technical excellence. 


ee 


If you want to make more people “reach” for vour product, 


"consider making all or part of it from U-S°S Stainless Steel. 
In many cases, you will increase its usefulness as well as its 
saleability. 

Our metallurgists who specialize in stainless steel will 
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» gladly consider any problem, give it laboratory study if war- 


_ tanted, and submit practical recommendations. 


US'S STAINLESS Sees 


AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY, Cleveland, Chicago and New York 
CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION, Pittsburgh and Chicago 
NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY, Pittsburgh 


Columbia Steel Company, San Francisco, Pacific Coast Distributors * United States Steel Products Company, New York, Export Distributors 
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Welding Is Fertile 


Field for Physicists 


ORCES which hold a piece of solid 

metal to its existing shape are 
the forces which are used to make 
a weld. When these forces disappear, 
as in the case in which the metal is 
made liquid by heat, no resistance 
is offered to the making of a weld. 


Welds are also made at tempera- 
tures lower than are required for 
melting, but in this case mechanical 
pressure is required to accomplish 
the bond. At very high mechanical 
pressures (1,000,000 pounds per 
square inch) welds have been made 
at ordinary temperatures. With al- 
most perfect surfaces two pieces of 
metal can be put together with very 
slight pressure and the attraction of 
the one for the other may be mea- 
sured, although the bond is not a 
perfect weld as ordinarily defined. 

These basic facts are about all that 
are known about welds. The reason 
for the molecular attraction under 
these conditions is as much a mys- 
tery as ever. Although anything 
that can be melted can be welded, it 
is not always convenient to melt 
metals to accomplish a weld. Break- 
ing a metal bar and welding it to- 
gether again by application of the 
same amount of force which was 
used to break the molecular bond 
has never been done although it 
seems theoretically possible. 

In spite of the fact that there are 
in the neighborhood of a hundred 
different ways to weld any one metal 
by all the different processes and 





N this column, the author, well-known 

consulting engineer in welding, is given 

wide latitude in presenting his views. 

They do not necessarily coincide with 
those of the editors of STEEL 





their modifications, no one knows 
much about precisely what happens 
when two molecules come close 
enough together to be locked into a 
bond which we call a weld. Here ap- 
pears to be a good field for funda- 
mental research by highly trained 
physicists. 
ee ape 


Begin at Home 


And Start Tomorrow 


ROMINENT manufacturer of 

welding rods complains that 
while he pays higher wages and 
salaries than any manufacturer in 
his locality, in other lines the men 
are steadily being forced into a 
lower standard of living because 
everything they buy costs more 
than it did even a year ago. 

If he raises prices too much, his 
competitors will get too much of 
his business and he will have to 
let some of his men go. If he raises 
wages .and_ salaries without in- 
creased prices, he will dissipate the 
working capital of the business and 
eventually fail. 

Another welding rod manufacturer 
suggests that they all band together 
and reduce wages and prices on the 


New Lens Can Take It, Hot or Cold 


© demonstrate the ability 





of this lens to withstand 
sharp temperature change, 
molten lead is being poured 
on it while it rests on a cake 
of dry ice. Temperature 
differential of over 450 de- 
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grees between surfaces has 
no ill effect. This lens was 
developed by Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Co., East 
Pittsburgh, Pa., for use in 
Millite lighting units where 
extreme service is required, 
such as in steel mills. It will 
withstand the impact of a 
1.68 pound ball dropped from 
a height of 7 feet 


theory that everyone will see the 
advantage of doing that and follow 
suit, which is an optimistic thought 
to say the least—unless a dictator- 
ship is contemplated. The steel pro- 
ducer, fabricator and machinery 
builder are all up against the same 
problem. 


The administration professes the 
belief that the government can cure 
the situation, presumably by some 
method no one has thought of yet. 

Our own thought in the matter is 
so simple and unflattering that it 
will be immediately rejected by 
most managers who are having dif- 
ficulties of this nature. Pleasing 
solutions always involve having the 
other fellow stop his sins. But sup- 
pose every manufacturer started to- 
morrow morning to spend 2 per 
cent of his monthly sales trying to 
find out why his mechanism for 
making a better product and selling 
it for less money is not working 
the way it was intended to work. 


Granted that everything every- 
one else is doing is wrong and 
crazy, the time seems to have come 
for every manufacturer to put his 
own house in order with reference 
to making a better product for less 
cost. It is no use to refer in the 
grand manner to the amount of 
money being spent on development 
and research; if the situation is get- 
ting difficult, the mechanism is sim- 
ply not functioning the way it ought 
to. 

Meeting the difficulties arising 
from the ascending spiral of prices 
means beginning at home and 
working with the plant and mech- 
anism immediately available to do 
a better job for less money. In gen- 
eral, the fellow who yells the loud- 
est about how fast the country is 
going to Hell is getting the least re- 
sults in the direction of keeping it 
from going there. 


What a Foreman Should 


Know To Be a Success 


How To Be a Good Foreman, by 
Charles Reitell; 186 pages; published 
by Ronald Press Co., New York; sup- 
plied by STEEL, Cleveland, for $1.50; 
in Europe by Penton Publishing Co. 
Ltd., Caxton House, Westminster, 
London. 

A wide variety of details which 
must be understood by the foreman 
to make progress in modern indus- 
try, is contained in this book. Since 
the foreman must have a mastery 
of the human element, a grasp of 
technical requirements and a know/l- 
edge and use of costs and budgetary 
control, the book has been divided 
into those three main sections. 
Twenty-five illustrations are includ- 
ed to further embellish the text. 

The book may be used either for 
individual study or as a text and 
guide for foremen’s classes. 
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Thread Grinding Machine— 


Jones & Lamson Machine Co., 
Springfield, Vt., has announced a 
new automatic thread grinding ma- 
chine, designed to grind threads in 
hard or soft material on work up 
to 8 inches in diameter when using 
a 20-inch grinding wheel. Work 48 
inches long may be held between 
centers, and 18 inches of thread 
may be ground anywhere on 36 
inches of work length. Work 11% 
inches in diameter may be swung 
over the work slide and 11%-inch 
diameter threads may be ground 
when the wheel is 16’ inches in 
diameter, or smaller. A 20-inch 
diameter grinding wheel is fur- 
nished as standard, and, as the 
wheel decreases in size, the proper 
peripheral speed may be retained 
through rheostat control of the 
wheel motor. The helix angle ca- 
pacity of the machine has been in- 
creased to include 25 degrees right 
hand and 30 degrees left hand. The 
helix angle is adjusted or changed 
by means of a worm and gear. 
Standard equipment includes 
change gears for pitches from 2 to 
48 inclusive. The machine will 
grind single, double, triple, quad- 
ruple and sextuple threads, either 
right or left hand. Using a simple 
hardened and ground former, it will 
grind taper, combination of straight 
and taper, or double taper threads. 
Accurate reproduction of taper is 
claimed. The grinding wheel is al- 
ways at right angles to the axis of 
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Parts for Fair- 

banks-Morse diesel 

generating sets are 

standardized and 

replacements quick- 
ly available 





the work, therefore no adjustment 
of thread form is required when 
changing from straight to taper 
threads, and the method of grinding 
taper threads makes lead compensa- 
tions unnecessary. The machine, 
with the necessary attachments, 
will grind button type hobs and cir- 
cular chasers without lead; it will 
back off, or relieve, straight or taper 
hobs or taps with either straight or 
spiral flutes. A standard attach- 
ment may also be furnished for 
grinding interrupted threads on 
straight or spiral-fluted taps. 


¢ ¢ ¢ 


Generating Sets— 

Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicago, 
has announced a line of model 36-A 
diesel generating sets designed for 
use in industrial plants either as 
independent units carrying the en- 





Automatic machine 
grinds threads in 
hard or soft mate- 
rial on work up to 
8-inch diameter, us- 
ing 20-inch wheel 











tire load or for parallel or auxiliary 
operation in conjunction with other 
electrical service. Diesel economy 
and dependability are available in 
the new model. it is a vertical type, 
four-cycle, medium-high speed en- 
gine employing mechanical fuel in- 
jection. Design permits easy in- 
spection and servicing. Parts are 
standardized and replacements quick- 
ly available, each set being built in 
its entirety by the one company. 
Design features include integral 
combustion chamber said to pro- 
vide an exceptionally high degree 
of turbulence, two piece connecting 
rod with precision cadmium silver 
bearing shells, and large water 
spaces to assure uniform cooling of 
cylinder liner and effective lubrica- 
tion. Oversize precision bearings 
are accessible from above through 
large openings in the upper base. 
Crankshaft is rigidly supported on 
heavy cast bridges in the lower base. 
Additional features include individ- 
ual cylinder heads, convenient speed 
control, full automatic pressure lu- 
brication, removable cylinder liners, 
ball bearing governor and individual 
injection pumps with short connec- 
tions to nozzles. Alternating-cur- 
rent sets are available in ratings 
from 5.3 to 100 kilovolt-amperes and 


direct-current sets from 5 to 80 
kilowatts. 

+ + 
Turret Lathes— 
Gisholt Machine Co., Madison, 
Wis., has announced improved 


Gisholt 3AL, 4L and 5L heavy duty 
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turret lathes available in three sizes 
ranging from 6 to 12-inch bar ca- 
pacity and 21 to 32-inch chucking 


capacity. Bed and headstock are 
cast in one piece from nickel semi- 
steel, and bed ways are of steel, 
hardened and ground in place. New 
12-speed transmission is of sliding 
gear construction and has a normal 
speed range of 12 to 220 revolutions 
per minute for the 3AL and 8 to 142 
revolutions per minute for the 4L 
and 5L. Speeds are arranged in 
geometric progression. Spindle is 
mounted on twin tapered roller bear- 
ings at the front and a straight roller 
bearing at the rear. An automatic 
multiple disk spindle brake stops 
the spindle quickly when the clutch 
lever is placed in neutral position. 
All gear shafts and bearings run 
in oil bath and spindle bearings 
are continually fed clean oil from 
a catch reservoir. Feeds and rapid 
traverse are controlled at each car- 
riage entirely independent of each 
other. The eight reversible feeds 
are selected at the aprons and range 
in arithmetical progression from 
0.008 to 0.250-inch. With the change 
gears provided, this range may be 
varied from a fine range of 0.004 
to 0.125-inch to a coarse range of 
0.016 to 0.500-inch, providing a to- 
tal of 64 available feeds. Feeding is 
accomplished through accurately-cut 
lead screws for each carriage and 
the feeds provided permit cutting 
all U. S. standard threads from 2 
to 32, including the 11%; special 
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Gisholt improved 

heavy duty turret 

lathes are available 
in three sizes 





change gears may be provided for 


special threads. Mutiple V-belt mo- 
tor drive is standard, with the motor 
mounted on the headstock. Depend- 
ing on speed of operation or type 
of work, power for the 3AL is 15 to 
25 horsepower and for the 4L and 
5L, 25 to 40 horsepower. 


SJ ° . 
Power-Driven Straightener— 


U. S. Tool Co., Ampere, East 
Orange, N. J., is manufacturing 
a power-driven straightener for 
heavy coiled stock. On the new 
unit all rollers are equipped with 
needle bearings. Roll adjustment 
is simple and automatic, and rolls 
are always parallel. A new coil of 
stock may be inserted without dis- 
turbing the setting of the straight- 
ening rolls. Single movement of 
the operating lever releases feed 
rolls to start a new coil. When 
used with the company’s automatic 
coil cradle and the slide feed, stock 
can be automatically removed from 
coils, straightened and fed in ac- 
curate lengths to the punch press. 
The new unit can also be used in 
conjunction with the U. S. plain 
stock straighteners for handling 
thin, springy material. Power-driven 
straighteners are built in a number 
of sizes to handle stock up to %- 
inch thick. Units can be furnished 
to handle any width stock. Having 
a variable speed drive, units are 
Mercoid switch controlled and op- 





U. S. power-driven 

straighteners are 

built in a number 

of sizes to handle 

stock up to %-inch 
thick 





erate intermittently to synchronize 
with the punch press feeds. 
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Spot Welders— 


Federal Machine & Welder Co., 212 
Dana avenue, Warren, O., has 
brought out a new line of press 
type spot welders known as the P-1 
series. They are built in six differ- 
ent capacities, from 20 to 75 kilovolt- 
amperes inclusive and with three 
different types of pressure device— 
direct air, direct cam, and air and 
toggle types. This latter type is 
shown in the illustration equipped 
with standard horns and water 
cooled electrodes, but universal type 
horns can be furnished when re- 
quired, with electrodes at any angle 
up to 30 degrees. Horns can be ad- 





Air and toggle type welder is one of 
the new Federal P-1 series of 
welders 


justed in and out for point align- 
ment and can be rotated or swiveled, 
setting the electrodes at an angle in 
order to weld in corners. The lower 
horn socket is adjustable to the right 
or left to facilitate the use of off- 
set points when required, and is 
also adjustable up and down approxi- 
mately 8 inches by means of a jack 
screw to accommodate the large size 
work. It is also further supported 
by an adjustable brace to take up 
the pressure. All of these welders 
have 8 point regulator switches for 
varying the secondary voltage and 
current to suit the particular work 
at hand. The welder is operated by 
means of a foot pedal which trips 
the clutch, which in turn controls 
the gear train. This gear train con- 
sists of a fractional horsepower mo- 
tor, Reeves Vari-Speed transmission 
giving 3 to 1 ratio speed, worm gear 
and pitman which in turn operates 
the toggle device. The toggle de- 
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vice is cushioned by means of an air 
cylinder which insures uniform pres- 
sure at all times and also prevents 
hammering at the points. When 
the foot lever is depressed and re- 
leased quickly, the welder goes 
through one cycle to make one spot 
weld. When the foot lever is down, 
the welder will continue to operate 
until the clutch is released again. 
The welder is operated electrically 
by means of a fan type cam on the 
end of the drive shaft which operates 
the limit switch, which in turn op- 
erates the contactor panel or control 
or timer as the case may be. 


e * ¢ 


Centrifugal Pumps— 


Logansport Machine Inc., Logans- 
port, Ind., recently has introduced 
a new line of Logan Sure Flow cen- 





Logan Sure Flow pumps are self- 
priming and no part need be sub- 
merged 


trifugal pumps. These units are in- 
herently self-priming, no part of 
the pump need be submerged, and 
accessories such as auxiliary prim- 
ing reservoir, foot or check valves 
are not needed. The impeller is 
semi-scavenging in action and this, 
with design of the liquid chamber 
and passages, accounts for the suc- 
tion lift developed. The pumps will 
handle liquids under temperatures 
up to the boiling point as well as 
safely handle liquids charged with 
abrasives, chips, filings and many 
corrosive impurities. Drive shaft 
and bearings are protected from the 
liquid by lifetime rotary seals. Units 
are simple, compact, self-contained 
and said to be unusually small in any 
given capacity. They are made in 
ten sizes, ranging from 4 to 150 
gallons per minute capacity, and 
are available in three types of drive 
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direct motor power, stub shaft 
adapter for vertical power take-off, 
and. belt driven. ‘There are three 
mounting styles—standard horizon- 
tal base, vertical mounting bracket, 
and flange type base for close mount- 
ing on a vertical plane. 

+ ¢ + 


Recording Thermometers— 
Foxboro Co., Foxboro, Mass., has 
introduced a line of indicating and 
recording thermometers incorporat- 
ing improvements in design, con- 
struction and operating characteris- 
tics. Known as Mono-therm ther- 
mometers, these instruments em- 





50 YARD ROLL 
OR REAM OF 
ANY OF 
THESE TYPES: 


“"JEWELOX” — Jewel brand 
of aluminum oxide. The hard- 
est and toughest absasive in 
commercial use, it is ideal for 
grinding and polishing hard 
metals. 


“JEWELITE” — Jewel brand 
of silicon carbide. Tested and 
approved by America’s mas- 
ter shoe builders for cutting, 
smoothing and finishing 
leather and leather products. 


“JEWEL GARNET” — Nat- 
ural garnet, prepared under 
our exclusive process which 
preserves the grains’ natural 
cutting edges and intensifies 
their sharpness. Ideal for 
general woodworking. 


“NEW PROCESS” — Alumi- 
num oxide abrasive paper, 
cloth and combination for 
production woodworking, 
where rapid cutting, smooth 
finish and performance at 
high speed are paramount. 


“JEWEL EMERY” —An emery 
cloth for metal polishing 
where a very hard abrasive 
like ‘‘Jewelox’’ is not 


required. 


“JEWEL FLINT’ — Made of 
the best obtainable grade of 
flint quartz. Supplied in 


Sandy MacFlint lays it right on the line. . 
proposition he makes. . . 
superior quality of Jewel Abrasive Papers and Cloths. 


ploy a thermal system providing a 
complete permanent seal for the ac- 
tuating medium. Entire system is 
either welded or braised so it be- 
comes an integral piece of metal, 
construction claimed to reduce to 
a minimum any possibility of leaky 
joints which would affect accuracy. 
A tight thermal system is assured 
in face of mechanical shocks, con- 
tinued vibration and overrange tem- 
peratures. This construction is be- 
ing applied at present to Foxboro 
thermometers of the vapor-pressure, 
gas-filled and _ liquid-filled types. 
With a new extra overrange protec- 
tion being provided, the liquid-filled 
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SANDY MacFLINT GIVES YOU 


more than a hint on cutting 
Po ee a ee 


. here’s the 
to let you prove the vastly 


Send us your name and address together with the type 
of abrasive you require. We'll forward you a 50 yard roll 
or ream of the type you use, at our risk. Test it in your 
plant, using up to half. 
longer, return the other half to us... 
lutely no expense to you. 

This is a real chance to make a test which will prove 
that your abrasive costs can be substantially reduced. 

And Jewel abrasives offer you the additional advantage 
of twenty-four hour action on every order of Masterpak 

. . the package that delivers abrasives factory new... . 


If it doesn’t cut faster and last 
and there is abso- 


Send coupon today for trial roll or ream. 





reams of 9” x 11” sheets. 















Asrasive Propucts, Inc. 

511 Pearl Street 

South Braintree, Mass. 

I'll try a) 50 yard roll (] ream of Jewel Abrasives, with the 


Send for New understanding that I may return half, and the bill will be cancelled. 
Catalog on our 
Complete Line of Grit Type Size 
Abrasive Papers Pe 
and Cloths. m EN ; 
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instrument can be protected against 
an overrange up to a maximum of 
500 degrees Fahr. Gas-filled instru- 
ment can be protected against an 
overrange of 100 per cent up to 1000 
degrees Fahr. Vapor-pressure type 
can be protected for a 100 per cent 
overrange to the breakdown point 
of the actuating medium. 
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Indicating Papers— 


Udylite Co., Detroit, is manufac- 
turing pH Indicator Papers used for 
determining the pH of plating solu- 
tions at the tank in as little as five 
seconds time. Papers are graded for 
pH range, and require no technical 





knowledge to read or understand. 
They consist of strips of a special 
paper, impregnated with a highly 
sensitized indicator and a scale of 
color bars, each bar being of a 
different color and having a definite 
pH value. When the strip is dipped 
into the solution the indicator will 
change color. By comparing the 
color of the indicator with the colors 
of the color bars, the pH value of 
the solution can easily be ascer- 
tained. In use, a test paper of the 
desired pH range is selected, dipped 
for a second in the solution, held 
to the light and the correct pH read- 
ing is instantly obtained by color 
comparison. The papers are also 
adaptable for determining the pH of 
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Experience has proved that it does 
not pay to utilize man power in 
handling loads of 500 pounds or 
less... The Lo Hed Quarter-Ton 
Hoist—the original electric hoist 
of its capacity—was built specif- 


Do Two 
Men’s Work 


in less than 


One Man’s Time 


ically for loads too heavy for one 
or two men to handle safely, prof- 
itably...The new Lo-Hed catalog 
shows you its 21 features, tells 
about the 96 other standard 
Lo-Hed Hoists. Send for a copy. 


AMERICAN ENGINEERING COMPANY 





AECO’ 





Ness 


2484 Aramingo Avenue, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


L 


Oolsl— 


Other Products: A-E-CO Taylor Stokers, A-E-CO Hele-Shaw Pumps, 
Motors and Transmissions, A-E-CO Marine and Yacht Auxiliaries 


Gentlemen: Please send me your com 
an outline of how to easily and prcperly 


Name of Company 

Company Address 

Your Name___ - 

Your Title oonns 
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ete new Lo- Hed catalog including 


y select a hoist for any requirement, 








alkaline cleaners, a method favored 
to maintain maximum cleaning ef- 
ficiency. Cleaners are compounded 
to give the desired pH and such 
emulsifying agents are employed 
which reach the maximum efficiency 
within the predetermined pH range. 
It is claimed that tests conducted 
by outstanding’ electro-chemists 
prove pH test papers to be very ac- 
curate. Indicator Papers come 
packed 200 in a box and can be car- 
ried in the pocket or kept in a con- 
venient place near plating solutions 
ready for instant use. They do not 
deteriorate or lose effectiveness in 
giving correct pH readings over 
long periods of intermittent use. 


a a * 
Gear Burnisher— 


Cimatool Co., Dayton, O., has an- 
nounced a new Bolender burnish- 
ing machine for improving and tru- 
ing up the surfaces of gear teeth. 
Characteristics of the new unit are 
said to be the ease and speed of 
both set-up and change-over, pro- 
duction speed, control of pressure 
between gears, range of pressures 
available, and accuracy in align- 
ment between master burnishers and 
work gears. Cone worm drive, 
forced feed lubrication to all bear- 
ings, combined timing and revers- 
ing mechanism and __ horizontal 
mounting of master burnishing 
gears are among additions and re- 
arrangements of mechanical ele- 
ments in the redesigning. Others 
include taper Timken roller bear- 





Bolender gear burnishing machine is 


of Cimatool Co., 
ton, O. 


a product Day- 


throughout, special V-belt 
drive, mechanism for quickly 
mounting master burnishers, con- 
venient hydraulic adjustment and 
control, and new dual push-button 
control. The units accepts gears 


of 1% to 20-inch diameters. 
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MAPERIALS 
HANDLING 


Largest Battery Built for 


Electric Industrial Trucks 


(Concluded from Page 48) 
Its capacity is 33 kilowatt hours, 
almost twice that of an 18-cell unit 
of the Exide TLM-21 type, which 
is the largest size of the latter 
which can be assembled in the same 
space as the new battery. 

Steel tray assembly permits quick 
changes in  double-shift service 
through the use of duplicate bat- 
teries, as the tray can be either 
rolled or lifted readily from the 
truck, when one battery is dis- 


charged, and a freshly charged unit 
installed in its place. 

It is said that the battery has 
power sufficient to propel the larg- 
est electric truck through a full 
day’s operation on one charge. 







HIS package conveyor, installed 

recently in the plant of the Com- 
mercial Solvents Corp., Peoria, IIl., 
was designed to do a special job, 
namely, to handle packages and car- 
tons containing empty quart or gallon 
cans. Built by the Lamson Co. Inc., 
Syracuse, N. Y., it has a rise of 12 
feet 4 inches at an incline of 30 degrees 
and is equipped with a belt specially 
developed by the B. F. Goodrich Co., 
Akron, O., for handling packages, 
cartons and boxes in inclined con- 
veyors. This belt has a cover consist- 
ing of a series of small rubber fingers 
to the number 3000 in every square 
foot of surface. Great frictional re- 
sistance is provided by the belt surface 
and no slippage results despite light 
weight of packages and steepness of 

the incline 
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CAPACITY NOW DEPENDS UPON 
FLEXIBILITY TO MEET DEMAND 


HEN the Steel Industry was operated on the batch or inter- 
mittent production basis, it was a by-word that the in- 
dustry was always having either a feast or a famine. 

Today, the diversification of product and the increase in 
tonnage in fields once considered too specialized for primary 
producers, both made possible by the Continuous Flow Pro- 
duction methods, have resulted in a more even production 
throughout the Industry. 

The last few years have proved the industry’s adaptability 
and have emphasized the fact that capacity now means 
flexibility. 

And flexibility means modern materials handling systems 
built around the principle of Continuous Flow. 

Practically, this in turn means Mathews Systems developed 
during the last decade of closest co-operation with—and in the 
heart of—the Steel Industry. 

Processing Equipment installed during 1936-37, embracing 
the ultimate in design and engineering in the Steel Industry, 
is illustrated and described in our catalog on Steel Plant 
Conveyers. Available now. 


The leaders in this industry, responsible for 85% of steel production in the United States and 
Canada, are applying the Continuous Flow Principle of Handling Materials. 


MATHEWS CONVEYER COMPANY 


142 TENTH STREET 
ELLWOOD CITY, PENNA. 
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grinder with wheel wear compen- 
sator. 

Oil Well Drilling Caterpillar 
Tractor Co., Peoria, Ill., has issued 
a booklet on the subject of oil well 
drilling, giving specific examples of 
Caterpillar diesels powering rotary 
rigs, cable tool rigs and spudders. 
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CASEY OF LAY UPACTUARES 
Copies of any of the literature listed below may 


: be obtained by writing directly to the companies 
involved, or by addressing STEEL, in care of 
Readers’ Service Department, 1213 West Third 





Electrical Equipment — Janette 
Manufacturing Co., 556 West Mon- 
roe street, Chicago, is distributing a 











Turret Lathes—Gisholt Machine 
Co., Madison, Wis., has issued a new 
catalog to illustrate and describe the 
Gisholt improved 3AL, 4L and 5L 
heavy duty turret lathes. 


Compressors—Chicago Pneumatic 
Tool Co., 6 East 44th street, New 
York, has issued bulletin No. 762 
covering portable and_ stationary 
compressors of new design. 


Carburizing Furnace — Hevi Duty 
Electric Co., Milwaukee, has pub- 
lished a sixteen page bulletin illus- 
trating and describing the Hevi Duty 
carburizing furnace. 


Unit Heater—Dravo Corp., Dravo 
building, Pittsburgh, has issued a 
new catalog describing the Lee di- 
rect-fired unit heater and showing in- 
stallations in industrial plants. 


Lock Screws—Dardelet Thread- 
lock Corp., 55 Liberty street, New 
York city, has issued bulletin No. 17 
dealing with Dardelet self-locking 
cap and set screws. 


Welded Piping — Linde Air Prod- 
ucts Co., 205 East 42nd street, New 
York, discusses, in an illustrated 
booklet, the advantages of welded 
joints in installing piping. 

Saws—Pittsburgh Tool-Knife & 
Mfg. Co., 209 Ninth street, Pitts- 
burgh, has issued a 16-page catalog 
on Pittsburgh inserted tooth saws 
and outlines in actual size the eight 
tooth sizes, giving specifications. 


Tool Salvaging — Eastern Cutter 
Salvage Corp., 30 Littleton avenue, 
Newark, N. J., is distributing a new 
40-page catalog illustrating and de- 
scribing tool salvaging and hard 
chrome plating. 


Potentiometer—Weston Electrical 
Instrument Corp., Newark, N. J., has 
released a bulletin containing a gen- 
eral and a technical description of 
its new model 721 photoelectric po- 
tentiometer. 


Midget Welder —- Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, 
Pa., has issued a catalog section 
dealing with the new Midget Marvel 
Flexare alternating-current welder. 


Controllers — Foxboro Co., Fox- 
boro, Mass., is offering three new 
bulletins on controllers. Bulletin 202- 
1 covers potentiometer controllers, 
184-2 is on Rotax controllers and 
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Street, Cleveland 


205 deals with air-operated con- 


trollers. 


Packing Braiders—Fidelity Ma- 


chine Co., 3908 Frankford avenue, 
Philadelphia, has issued an 18-page, 
wire-bound booklet illustrating and 
describing its line of packing braid- 
ing machines. 

Recorders, Meters—Esterline-An- 
gus Co., Indianapolis, Ind., has is- 
sued “Solving Industrial Crimes, 
Case No. 17,” booklet dealing with 


Esterline-Angus graphic _instru- 
ments. 
Wire Cloth — Cambridge Wire 


Cloth Co., Cambridge, Md., has pub- 
lished a large loose-leaf catalog deal- 
ing with wire cloth and wire screen 
and including specifications and 
prices. 


Pipe Line Equipment—American 
Steel Works, Kansas City, Mo., has 
published catalog No. 20 covering 
pipe line equipment and including 
heating kettles, oil burning units, 
bending shields and boiler parts. 


Fire Extinguishers—Walter Kidde 
Co., 60 West street, Bloomfield, N. J., 
has printed a booklet on Lux fire ex- 
tinguishing equipment. Typical in- 
Stallations are illustrated and opera- 
tion of the Lux system explained. 


Pipe Repair — M. B. Skinner Co., 
South Bend, Ind., has issued a pipe 
repair handbook illustrating and de- 
scribing Skinner-Seal pipe repairing 
equipment and the respective cases 
in which it is used. 


Meters — Roots-Connersville 
Blower Corp., Connersville, Ind., has 
published bulletin 40-B-12 on rotary 
displacement meters, describing gen- 
eral operating principles as well as 
listing meters for smaller volumes 
than in previous bulletins. 


Cranes — Industrial Brownhoist 
Corp., Bay City, Mich., has issued 
a booklet on its line of diesel and 
gasoline locomotive cranes of 10 to 
50-ton capacity. Uses are illustrated 
and importar+ features of construc- 
tion described. 


Grinders — Kling Bros. Engineer- 
ing Works, 1300 North Kostner av- 
enue, Chicago, has issued bulletin 
No. 837, which describes and _ illus- 
trates the T series, highspeed, heavy- 
duty grinders, including the AT 


folder listing and illustrating the 
Janette line of motors, speed re- 
ducers, generators, rotary convert- 
ers and blowers. 


Die Making Machine—-Hack Ma- 
chine Co., 440 North Oakley boule. 
vard, Chicago, has issued a cata- 
log on the new Hack die making 
machine and explaining its fifteen 
short cuts to faster tool and die 
making. 


Friction Clutches—Link-Belt Co., 
307 North Michigan avenue, Chicago, 
has completed sixteen-page illustrat- 
ed list price catalog No. 1532 on 
friction clutches. Besides specifica- 
tions and other data on Meeseco 
and Twyncone clutches, the booklet 
tells how to select and order the 
proper clutches. 


Diesel-Electric Power —- Westing- 
house Electric & Mfg. Co., East 
Pittsburgh, Pa., has issued an il- 
lustrated publication showing meth- 
ods of manufacture and outstanding 
features of Westinghouse electrical 
equipment for diesel-electric motive 
power. 


Combustion and Control—Hays 
Corp., Michigan City, Ind., is mail- 
ing a circular dealing with Hays 
combustion instruments, particu- 
larly in regard to a recent municipal 
lighting plant installation. Also is- 
sued is a new price list of instru- 
ments. 


Turbo - Generators — Allis-Chal- 
mers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis., has 
announced illustrated bulletin No. 
1180 covering condensing reaction 
type, turbo-generator units of 1500 
to 5000 kilowatt capacity. The bul- 
letin treats both turbine and gen- 
erator construction in considerable 
detail. 


Commutator Resurfacing — Ideal 
Commutator Dresser Co., 1005 Park 
avenue, Sycamore, IIl., is mailing a 
folder illustrating and describing 
the many Ideal products, including 
commutator and slip ring resurfac- 
ers, precision grinders, tank type 
cleaners and undercutters. 


Steel —- United States Steel Corp- 
oration subsidiaries, 434 Fifth av- 
enue, Pittsburgh, have completed a 
large, 68-page, spiral bound, book- 
let on Cor-Ten, high strength, cor- 
rosion resisting steel. The booklet 
comprises illustrations, tables and 
factual data, applications, and fab- 
ricating technique. 


STEEL 


























Look to October for Revival in Steel Buying 


Auto Output Gains; 
Scrap Market Weak; 
Backlogs Are Low 


ume of incoming business and confidence for 
improved demand during the month. 

Although September’s aggregate tonnage fell well 
below earlier expectations, and backlogs are consider- 
ably lighter than a month ago, several reassuring fac- 
tors are noted. Foremost among these is the certainty 
the automotive industry soon must start buying in 
large quantities as 1938 model assemblies increase. 
To date automotive buying has been delayed by the 
longer than usual run on 1937 models, and in some 
instances by difficulties in obtaining new dies and 
equipment. Practically all automobile builders now 
are in production of 1938 models. 

Consistently bright is the outlook for farm imple- 
ment and equipment builders. Apparently unaffected 
by the post-Labor day flurry, these manufacturers’ 
operations have held up better than those of any 
other important steel consuming industry and prom- 
ise to continue active well into the fourth quarter. 


G ime incon entered October with a fair vol- 


Export inquiry remains good in most lines, such 
as sheets, tin plate, bars, tubular goods and semifin- 
ished steel. In addition a fairly large inquiry for pig 
iron has appeared at Pittsburgh. 

Dwindling backlogs and only slight improvement 
in new business has caused downward adjustment in 
operations, the national operating rate falling 2 points 
to 74 per cent of capacity. Pittsburgh dropped 2 
points to 71 per cent, Chicago 4 points to 75.5, Youngs- 
town 5 to 65, Eastern Pennsylvania 3 to 60, New 
England 10 to 65 and St. Louis 10 to 64. Cleveland 
made the only gain, 3 points to 67 per cent. Un- 
changed were Wheeling at 82, Buffalo at 74, Birming- 
ham, Ala., at 83, Detroit at 100 and Cincinnati at 89. 

Railroad car builders have light backlogs and a 
not too promising outlook for new business. Earn- 
ings continue to make an unfavorable comparison with 
last year and carloadings are not measuring up to 
earlier expectations. Disposition of the wage and 
freight rate questions would help clear the way for 
contemplated equipment and track material buying. 
Rail inquiries should appear in October, although 
these may be delayed. Rolling of such tonnages, of 
course, would fall largely into next year. 

Scrap prices continue to decline, falling from $1 
to $2 in practically every market. In many centers 
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this was a corrective movement to adjust artificially 
high nominal quotations following recessions at Chi- 
cago and Pittsburgh. Demand is light and the lower 
prices have been confirmed by small lot sales. Rail- 
road lists which will close soon are expected to in- 
dicate whether the market has reached a temporary 
bottom. 

With the deadline on contract tin plate shipments 
now past, operations of tin plate mills are likely to 
decline slowly except in cases of mills affected by 
labor trouble last summer. In order to complete 
shipments, hot mills in some districts have been work- 
ing 18 turns a week. 

September pig iron production totaled 3,418,108 tons, 
5.5 per cent less than the 3,616,954 tons produced in 
August, the high month of the past eight years. Sep- 
tember’s daily rate was 113,937 tons, 2.3 per cent 
under the rate in August, 116,676 tons. Eight less 
stacks were active in September than in August when 
191 were in blast. For nine months this year, output 
totaled 30,306,756 tons, an increase of 40.2 per cent 
over the 21,615,776 tons prodced in the first nine 
months of 1936. 

Automobile assemblies last week totaled 44,330, com- 
pared with 28,030 the preceding week, low mark for 
the model change season. Chrysler produced 15,050 
units, against 3075 the week before; General Motors 
gained 1500 with 15,500 units; independent builders 
had 13,780, compared with 10,955 the preceding week. 
Ford remained closed. 

Further declines in all markets have caused STEEL’S 
scrap composite to drop 66 cents to $17.17. This is 
near the level at the end of June and almost $5 under 
the high point in April. Weakness in scrap reduced 
the iron and steel composite 17 cents to $39.81. Fin- 
ished steel composite is unchanged at $61.70. 














—The Market Week— 


COMPOSITE MARKET AVERAGES 


One Three One Five 

Month Ago Months Ago Year Ago Years Ago 

Oct. 2 Sept. 25 Sept. 18 Sept., 1937 July, 1937 Oct., 1936 Oct., 1932 
Iron and Steel .... $39.81 $39.98 $40.19 $40.16 $40.03 $34.67 $28.90 
Finished Steel .... 61.70 61.70 61.70 61.70 61.70 53.90 47.64 
Steelworks Scrap... 17.17 17.83 19.08 18.99 18.51 16.44 6.96 


_ Iron and Steel Composite:—Pig iron, scrap, billets, sheet bars, wire rods, tin plate, wire, sheets, plates ,shapes, bars, black 
pipe, rails, alloy steel, hot strip, and cast iron pipe at representative centers. Finished Steel Composite:—Plates, shapes, bars, 
hot strip, nails, tin plate, pipe. Steelworks Scrap Composite:—Heavy melting steel and compressed sheets. 


A COMPARISON OF PRICES 


Representative Market Figures for Current Week; Average for Last Month, Three Months and One Year Ago 


es . Oct, 2, Sept. July Oct. . Oct. 2, Sept. July Oct. 
Finished Material 1937 1937 1937 1936 Pig lron 1937 1937 1937 1936 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh Pad ass ee 2.45c 2.45c 2.05c Bessemer, del. ne . $25.26 $25.26 $25.26 $20.8132 
Steel bars, Chicago ....... POR 2.50 2.50 2.10 Basic, Valley .... . . 2850 23.50 23.50 19.00 
Steel bars, Philadelphia | ie. S aera 2.74 2.74 2.74 2.36 Basic, eastern del. East. ‘Pa. 25.26 25.26 25.26 20.81 
Iron bars, Terre Haute, Ind. .... 2.35 235 2.35 1.95 No. 2 fdy., del. Pittsburgh... 25.21 25.21 25.21 20.3132 
Shanes, Picsouren ............. Bs 225 225 190 OQ, 2 1094, CRCRNO =... cass. . 24.00 24.00 24.00 19.50 
Shapes, Philadelphia ........... 245% 245% 245% 2.11% Southern No. 2, Birmingham... 20.38 20.38 20.38 15.50 
Biepes, CUICKGO ....6.......... BBO 2.30 2.30 1.95 Southern No. 2, del. Cincinnati. 23.69 23.69 23.69 19.44 
Tank plates, Pittsburgh ........ 2.25 2.25 2.25 1.90 No. 2 X eastern, del. Phila..... 26.135 26.135 26.135 21.68 
Tank plates, Philadelphia ...... 2.43 % 2.43% 2.43% 2.09 Malleable, Valley .......... 24.00 24.00 24.00 19.50 
Samm DUNeen, CCAS... ce ieee ss 2.30 230 2.30 1.95 Malleable, Chicago .... 24.00 24.00 24.00 19.50 
Sheets, No. 10, hot rolled, Pitts. 2.40 2.40 2.40 1.95 Lake Sup., charcoal, del. Chicago 30.04 30.04 30.04 25.7528 
Sheets, No. 24, hot ann., Pitts... 3.15 3.15 3.15 2.60 Gray forge, del. Pittsburgh. 24.17 24.17 24.17 19.6741 
Sheets, No. 24, galv., Pitts...... 3.80 3.80 3.80 3.20 Ferromanganese, del. Pittsburgh 107.29. 107.29 107.29 80.13 
Sheets, No. 10, hot rolled, Gary.. 2.50 250. 250 205 
Sheets, No. 24, hot anneal., Gary 3.25 3.25 3.25 2.70 Scrap 
ee eee See 7p Ep Heavy melting steel, Pittsburgh. $17.75 $20.40 $19.40 $18.15 

ain wire, Pittsburgh .......... 2.90 2.90 2.90 2.50 rand < Jo. 2 East P: 15.75 16.69 18.00 13.95 
Tin plate, per base box, Pitts... $5.35 $5.35 $5.35 $5.25 Heavy melt. steel, No. 2 Hast Fa. 15.79 16.60 : pap 

ne : ‘ 2aAVY » 2e hicago 15.75 17.85 17.05 16.25 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh .|........ 2.75 275 2.75 2.05 Heavy melting steel, Chicag > soe — 

Rails for rolling, Chicago ..... 18.75 20.35 20.30 16.95 


Semifinished Material Railroad, steel specialties, Chicago 20.25 20.50 20.20 17.75 
Coke 


Sheet bars, open-hearth, Youngs. $37.00 $37.00 $37.00 $32.00 


Sheet bars, open-hearth, Pitts... 37.00 37.00 37.00 32.00 Connellsville, furnace, ovens $4.40 $4.45 $4.50 $4.00 
Billets, open-hearth, Pittsburgh.. 37.00 37.00 37.00 32.00 Connellsville, foundry, ovens..... 5.25 5.25 5.30 4.25 
Wire rods, No. 5 to 8,-inch, Pitts. 47.00 47.00 47.00 40.00 Chicago, by-product foundry, del. 11.00 11.00 11.00 9.75 


Steel, Iron, Raw Material, Fuel and Metals Prices 


Except when otherwise designated, prices are base, f.o.b. cars. 


. eee d 
Sheet Steel Pittsburgh Black No. 28 | ¢ Corrosion and Heat- Structural Shapes 
Prices Subject to Quantity Ex- Gar ESS ee a reese 3.40c i ' Pittsburgh ... 2.25¢ 
ins “adn aeadins heen oe 1 es eng Resistant Alloys Philadelphia, del. Beak os 2.45%¢ 
- 2 New : hs .2.00 % 
Galvanized) Granite City, Ill. ....... 3.50c Pittsburgh base, cents per Ib. Boston, delivered ......263%c 
Hot Rolled No. 10, 24-48 in. ' Cold Rolled No. 10 Chrome-Nickel Bethlehem ............. 2,35¢ 
Pittsburgh .... a oe cette eee ees aa No. 302 No.304 Chicago ............. . 2.30¢ 
arr ee 2.50¢ ra atiniaienih eres <i 3,30c Rare... 94.00 25.00 Cleveland, del. ........ 2.45¢ 
Chicago, delivered 2.53c ’ ee eet ee arg 27 9 bd, a ise ee 
Sean. Philadelphia, del. ...... 3.39c Plates ........ 00 29.00 « 9 65 
Detroit, del. ..... : aue: 7 4 i | oe 2.65¢c 
: New York, del. ........ 3.43c Sheets ........ 34.00 36.00 ,. OL. 9 
New York, del. . + atae ’ : 916 96 Birmingham ......... 2.40c 
« We, Re Ni vos oe 3.33c Hot strip ...... 21.50 23.50 5. A : as 
Philadelphia, del. 2.69¢ Granite Cit tl 3 30 Cold strip ..... 28.00 30.00 Pacific ports, f.o.b. cars 
Birmingham .... . 2.55¢ 5 m SLY, Se. + -+s- — Gy kre 2.80¢ 
St. Louis, del. ......... 263¢ Pacific ports, f.0.b. dock 3.70c Sieaight Chrome St. Louis, del. .......... 2.52e 
Granite City, Ill. ... 2.60¢c Cold Rolled No. 20 5 Z E Ro 
Pacific ports, f.0.b. dock 2.95¢c Pittsburgh ............ 3.55¢ No. No. No. No. rs ce te 
Oa" Sis ee eee 3.65¢ 410 430 442 446 Soft Steel 
Hot Rolled Annealed No. 24 — petroit, delivered ...... 3.75c Bars ....18.50 19.00 22.50 27.50 (Base, 3 to 25 tons) 
Pittsburgh ............. 3.15¢ Philadelphia, del. ...... 3.84c Plates ...21.50 22.00 25.50 30.50 Pittsburgh ............. 2.45¢ 
Gary .... ens ee. See Work, Gel, ........ 3.88c Sheets ..26.50 29.00 32.50 36.50 Chicago or Gary 2.50¢ 
Chicago, delivered ... ae ag ee 3.78c Hot strip.17.00 17.50 23.00 28.00 Duluth .......... + 2.60¢ 
Detroit, delivered . 3.35¢ Granite City, Ill. ....... 3.75¢c Cold stp..22.00 22.50 28.50 36.50 inn aa tees oad 
New York, del. ... : 3.48¢ eveland .......... <.00C 
Philadelphia, del. ..... 3.44¢ pittsburgh, No. 10 2.90¢ Loma ma OO oe 
Birmingham . - 330¢ pittsburgh, No. 20 ..... 3.50c Steel Plate pati oy, Pinang ng ea i 
St. Louis, del. 3.38¢ Gary, No. ee te os 3.00c } “to Pacific ports, f.0.b. cars, é 
Granite City, Il. : 3.35¢c Gary, MEN to ore 3.60c Pittsburgh "in eee ao Co ee wee ret 3.00¢ 
Pacific ports, f.0.b. dock 3.80¢ gy Louis, No. 10 3.13¢ New York, del. ........ 2.58¢ Philadelphia, del. és 2.74¢ 
. win gd de tale ’ Philadelphia, del. ..... 2.43% Boston, delivered ... 2.85¢c 
Galvanized No. 24 St. Louis, No. 20 ........ 3.78¢ Boston, delivered .. .. 2.65¢c New York, del. 2.78¢ 
Pittsburgh .... oes  OOe Buffalo, delivered ...... 2.50c Pitts., forg. qual. . 2.80c 
Tet eerie <a>. Oe Tin and Sia Plate Chicago or Gary ....... 2.30¢ Rall Steel 
Chicago, delivered she 3.93¢c Gary base, 10 cents higher Cleveland, del. .........2.44%c To Manufacturing Trade 
Philadelphia, del. ...... 4.09c Tin plate, coke, (base Birmingham ...... ee eg a cin 2. 6 
New York, delivered .... 4.13¢e box), Pittsburgh .... $5.35 Coatesville, base ....... 2.35c Chicago or Gary ..... 2.35¢ 
Birmingham ........... 3.95c Waste-waste, 2.75c; Sparrows Pt., base ME bos 5 twine ae 2.35¢ 
ee ee) ee era 4.03¢ Se dca ee ... 2.50c Pacific ports, f.o.b. cars, Te? | a 2.35c¢ 
Granite City, dil. ...... 4.00c Long ternes, No. 24, ‘un- SS sveius rete, ae ee parte 2.40¢ 
Pacific ports, f.o.b. dock 4.40c assorted; Pitts, ...... 4.10c St. Louis, delivered 2.52c Birmingham ae 2.45¢ 
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Iron 
Terre Haute, Ind. ...... 2.35¢ 
CD, 6 0s cv eeewes coe 2.40¢c 
Philadelphia ........... 2.64c 
Pittsburgh, refined... .3.50-8.00c 
Reinforcing 


New billet, straight lengths, 
quoted by distributors 


oS BSED eae 55c 
Chicago, Gary, Buffalo, 
Cleve., Birm., Young... 2.60c 
EE OTE ook cee ses 2.65¢c 
Pacific coast ports, f.0.b. 
Oe rere See 2.95¢ 
Philadelphia, del. ..... 2.84c 


Rail steel, straight lengths, 
quoted by distributors 


Pee or 2.40c 

Chicago, Buffalo, Cleve- 
land, Birm., Young..... 2.45¢ 
2.80¢ 


Gulf ports 


Wire Products 


Prices apply to mixed carloads, 
base; less carloads subject to 
quantity extras. 

Base Pitts.-Cleve. 100 lb. keg. 


Standard wire nails..... $2.75 
Cement coated nails ..... $2.75 
(Per pound) 

Polished staples ....... 3.45c 
Galv. fence staples ..... 3.70c 
Barbed wire, galv. ..... 3.40c 
Annealed fence wire.... 3.15c 
Galv. fence wire ....... 3.55¢ 

Woven wire fencing 

(base C. L. column)...... 74 
Single loop bale ties, 

(base C. L. column)...... 63 


To Manufacturing Trade 
Plain wire, 6-9 ga....... 2.90c 
Anderson, Ind. (merchant prod- 

ucts only) and Chicago up $1; 
Duluth and Worcester up $2; 
Birmingham up $3. 
Spring wire, Pitts. or 
ere 
Do., Chicago up $1, Worc. "$2. 


Cold-Finished Carbon 
Bars and Shafting 


PRUSTUTON 2 6. ccc cees ce 2.90¢ 
See eer 2.95c 
> A rer 2.95¢c 
Ae re 2.95¢ 
SROVOIRTG 4... eccseeseess 2.95¢ 
SNE: ora one, car ecaik.s ere ece 2.95c 


Subject to quantity deduc- 
tions and extras. List dated 
Aug. 26, 1935; revised Oct, 1, 
1936. 


Alloy Steel Bars (Hot) 


(Base, 3 to 25 tons) 
Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Chi- 


cago, Massillon, Can- 
ton, Bethlehem ...... 3.00c 
Alloy Alloy 
S.A.E. Diff. S.A.E. Diff. 
2000. . 0.35 ee 0.70 
eS 0.75 a 1.35 
ee 1.55 BSG0. 2.000 3.80 
OO. s 6.2.05 2.25 BAGG. 6002s 3.20 
4100 0.15 to 0.25 Mo........ 0.55 
4600 0.20 to 0.30 Mo. 1.50- 
og. SR Peres 1.10 
Bs00 O.80-1.10 Cr. wc cesses 0.45 
ete Gr BOT 6c ka cece cs 0.15 
IN ced dain oes EE OES 1.20 
i) SE 0.85 
eae ea 1.50 
Carbon Ts sini oO SACEN BAD 0.85 
9200 spring flats .......... 0.15 
9200 spring rounds, squares 0.40 
Piling 
2 a ere 2.60c 


Chicago, Buffalo 
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Strip and Hoops 
(Base, hot rolled, 25-1ton) 
(Base, cold-rolled, 25-3 tons) 
Hot strip to 23}§-in. 


eo ee 2.40¢ 
Chicago or Gary ..... 2.50c¢ 
Birmingham base ..... 2.55¢ 
pe aS err 2.60c 
Philadelphia, del. ..... 2.69¢ 
New York, del, ......5. 2.73¢ 
Cooperage hoop, 
Mi ly. i aa ae ir 2.50¢ 
oo See ear 2.60¢ 
Cold strip, 0.25 carbon 
and under, Pittsburgh, 
ee ee 3.20¢ 
Pe at | Sr 3.40c¢ 
Worcester, Mass. ...... 3.40¢ 
Cleve. Worces- 
Carbon Pitts. ter, Mass. 
0.26—0.50... 3.20c 3.40¢ 
0.51—0.75... 4.45c 4.65c 
0.76—1.00... 6.30c 6.50c¢ 
Over 1.00 8.50c 8.70c 
Rails, Silk Material 
(Gross Tons) 
Standard rails, mill ..... $42.50 
Relay rails, Pittsburgh, 
20—100 Ibs. ...... 32.50-35.50 
Light rails, billet qual., 
Pittsburgh, Chicago. .. .$43.00 
Do., rerolling quality.. 42.00 


Angle bars, billet, Gary, 
Pittsburgh, So. Chicago 2.80c 


Do., axle steel ......... 3.35¢ 
Spikes, R. R. base ....... 3.15¢ 
Track bolts, base ....... 4.35c 
Tie plates, base .........$46.00 


Base, light rails 25 to 60 lbs.; 
20 Ibs. up $2; 16 lbs. up $4; 12 
lbs. up $8; 8 lbs. up $10. Base 
railroad spikes 200 kegs or 
more; base tie plates 20 tons. 


Bolts and Nuts 


Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Bir- 
mingham, Chicago. Discounts 
to legitimate trade as per Dec. 
1, 1932, lists: 

Carriage and Machine 
% x 6 and smaller... .65-5 off 

Do. larger, to 1-in.. .60-10 off 

Do. 1% and 1%-in.. .60-5 off 
Tire bolts 


li GIGS oe va nee totes 65-5 off 
Stove Bolts 

In packages with nuts at- 
tached 70 off; in packages 
with nuts separate 70-10 off; 
in bulk 80 off on 15,000 of 
3-inch and shorter, or 5000 
over 3-inch. 


Step TGItE soca 5 oes 50-10-5 off 
Elevator bolts ....... 50-10-5 off 
Nuts 

S. A. E. semifinished hex.: 
% to y-inch ....... 60-10 oft 


Do., 9/16 to 1-inch. .. .60-5 off 


Do., over 1-inch ...... 60 off 
Hexagon Cap Screws 
NE a vid's occ bos ee 50-10 off 
Upset, 1-in., smaller......60 off 
Square Head Set Screws 
Upset, 1-in., smaller...... 75 off 
Headless set screws ...... 75 oft 
Rivets, Wrought Washers 

Structural, Pittsburgh, 
a So) oe err 3.60c 
Structural, Chicago ..... 3.70¢ 
ge-inch and smaller, 
Pitts., Chi,, Cleve. ....65-5 off 
Wrought washers, Pitts., 
Chi., Phila. to jobbers 
and large nut, bolt 
mfrs. l.c.l. $5.40; c.l. $5.75 off 
Cut Nails 
Cut: pais, Cy i. Pate. 


(10% disc. on ail extras) $3.60 


Do., less carloads, 5 
kegs or more, no dis- 
count on any extras... 
Do., under 5 kegs no 
disc. on any extras.... 


Welded Iron, Steel Pipe 


Base discounts on steel pipe, 


$3.90 
$4.05 


Pitts., Lorain, O., to consumers 
in carloads. Gary, Ind., 2 points 
less. Chicago, del. 2% less. 
Wrought pipe, Pittsburgh. 
Butt Weld 
Steel 
In. Blk. Galv. 
rasan eteaeseed 59% 49 
, rey err errr 62% 53 
: ee ne ey a 64% 55% 
Iron 
SE Ee ere 26 8 
BP a ieiviescies 30 14 
BS. ok ee hares 34 16% 
+ SL Pee Ry a ea te 33% 16 
Lap Weld 
Steel 
Bok cuh elec ateas aces 57 47% 
PSM alee woe 60 50% 
0 ee ee 62 52% 
TT OQRI OS io tcnditawe 61 50% 
OP GO Fe ov kinases 60% 50 
Iron 
+ Se eee ee eee ee 26% 10 
24%—3%...... 200, 27% 12% 
RE ee 29% 16 
Seam, PR eee 28% 15 
ee Ee ee 24% 10 
Line Pipe 
Steel 
1 to 3, butt weld ....... 63% 
Sy IRD WEEE cewek ttaees 56 
2% to 3, lap weld....... 59 
3% to 6, lap weld....... 61 
7 and 8, lap weld....... 60 
10-inch, lap weld........ 59% 
12-inch, lap weld........ 58% 
Butt Weld 
Iron 
Blk. Galv 
Ge acne teach acdbne 25 7 
RX MIME DY ove eas ous 29 13 
DAR caus fea hopew cee 33 15% 
POTN Cee 32% 15 
Lap Weld 
1%. 6 aoe % 7 
Wisc khan ws one anon 25% 9 
2 WO BW 60 5 csvkns 26% 11% 
5.4 teen eins ho oaths 28% 15 
OM WO és sce a 27% 14 
OR Bees ce tanenelomne 23% 9 
Boiler Tubes 
Carloads minimum wall seam- 
less steel boiler tubes, cut 


lengths 4 to 24 feet, f.0.b. Pitts- 
burgh, base price per 100 feet 
subject to usual extras. 


Lap Weld 

Char- 

coal 

Sizes Steel Iron 
1%” OD x 13 Ga..$10.45 $23.71 
1%” OD x 13 Ga.. 11.89 22.93 
2” OD x 13 Ga.... 13.31 19.35 
2” OD x 11 Ga.... 15.49 23.36 
2%” OD x 13 Ga.. 14.82 21.68 
2%” OD x 11 Ga.. 17.38 26.02 
2%” OD x 12 Ga.. 17.82 26.57 
2%” OD x 12 Ga.. 18.86 29.00 
3° OF) 2.33 Ga... ze 31.36 
3%” OD x 11 Ga.. 24.89 39.81 
4” OD x 10 Ga.. 30.81 49.90 
5” OD x 9 Ga..... 4757 73.93 
6” OD x 7 Ga.. 73.25 ewatyd 

Seamless 

Hot Cold 

Rolled Drawn 
1” OD x 18 Ga... $ 8.41 §$ 9.46 
1%” OD x 13 Ga. 9.96 11.21 
1%” OD x13Ga. 11.00 12.38 
1%” OD x13Ga. 12.51 14.09 
a” OD x13Ga... 14.02 15.78 
2%” OD x 13 Ga. 15.63 17.60 


2%” OD x12 Ga. 17.21 19.37 
2%” OD x 12Ga. 158.85 21.22 
2%” OD x 12Ga. 19.98 22.49 
3” OD x 12 Ga... 20.97 23.60 
4%” OD x10Ga. 40.15 45.19 
3%” OD x11Ga. 26.47 29.79 
4” OD x10 Ga... 32.83 36.94 
5” OD x 9 Ga.... 5038 56.71 
6” OD x 7 Ga..... T7835 ° S707 


Cast Iron Water Pipe 


Class B Pipe—Per Net Ton 
6-in. & over, Birm.. .$46.00-47.00 
4-in., Birmingham.. 49.00-50.00 
4-in., Chicago 57.00-58.00 
6 to 24-in., Chicago. 54.00-55.00 
6-in. & over, east fdy. 50.00 

Do., 4-in. 53.00 

Class A Pipe $3 over Class B 
Stnd. fitgs., Birm., base. $100.00 


Semifinished Steel 


Billets and Bloons 
4 x 4-inch buse; gross ton 


Pitts., Chi., Cleve., Buf- 

falo, Young. Bham.. . $37.00 
Ke ee 42.30 
CR ot elect cicte 39.00 


Forging Billets 
6 x 6 to 9 x 9-in., buse 
Pitts., Chicago, Buffalo... 43.00 


Forging, Duluth ........ 45.00 
Sheet Bars 
Pitts., Cleve., Young., 
Sparrows Point ........ 37.00 
Slabs 
Pitts., Chicago, Cleve- 
land, Youngstown . 37.00 
Wire Rods 
Pitts., Cleve., No. 5 to 
D ann Bons EET Cee 47.00 


Do., over 2 to $}-inch 
MG a» Wilnarams ew ated ¥ 52.00 
Chicago up $1; Worcester up $2. 
Skelp 
Pitts., Chi., Young., Buft., 
Coatesville, Sparrows Pt. 2.10e 


Coke 


Price Per Net Ton 
Beehive Ovens 


Connellsville, fur... $4.35- 4.50 
Connellsville, fdry.. 5.00- 5.50 
Connell. prem. fdry. 6.00- 6.50 
New River fdry. ... 6.50- 6.75 
Wise county fdry... 5.75- 6.00 
Wise county fur... 4.75- 5.00 


By-Product Foundry 


Newark, N. J., del... 10.85-11.30 
Chi., ov., outside del. 10.25 
Chicago, del. ....... 11.00 
Milwaukee, ovens.. 11.00 
New England, del.. 12.50 
me. aOGlS, Get... 11.00-11.50 
Birmingham, ovens 7.50 
Indianapolis, del... 10.50 
Cincinnati, del. .... 10.50 
Cleveland, del. 11.00 
po.” 10.50 
Detroit, del. ...... 11.10 
Philadelphia, del. .. 10.60 


Coke By-Products 


Spot, gal. Producers’ Piants 
Pure and 90% benzol... 16.0Uc 
2 emia eee Serra: 
Solvent naphtha .. . 30.00¢ 
Industrial xylol ........ 30.00e 

Per lb. f.0.b. Frankford and 

St. Louis 
Phenoi (200 lb. drums). 16.25¢ 
do. (450 Ibs.) 15.25¢ 


Eastern Plants, per Ib. 
Naphthalene flakes and 
Dalls, in bbls. to job- 
WORE aes bowed enes tes 7.25¢ 
Per ton. bulk. f.0.b. oven or port 
Sulphate of ammonia $28.50 
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P; | No.2 Malle- Besse- 
ig iron Fdry. able Basic mer 
Delivered prices include switching charges only as noted. St. Louis from Birmingham.....724.12) ..... 23.82... ... 
No. 2 foundry is 1.75-2.25 sil.; 25c diff. for each 0.25 sil. above St. Paul from Duluth .......... 25.94 25.94 ..... 26.44 
2.25; 50c diff. for each 0.25 below 1.75. Gross tons. 7Over 0.70 phos. 
Basing Points: Low Phos. 
No.2 Malle- Bess€- asing Points: Birdsboro and Steelton, Pa., and Standish, N. Y., 
Fdry. able Basic mer $28.50, Phila. base, standard and copper bearing, $29.63. 
Se ee eee $25.00 $25.50 $23.50 $26.00 Gray Forge Charcoal 
Birdsboro, Pa. ............-.+-. 25.00 25.50 24.50 26.00 valley furnace ......... $23.50 Lake Superior fur. ...... $27.00 
Birmingham, Ala.z ...........-. 2038 ..... 19.38 25.00 pitts. dist. fur. ......... 23.50  do., del. Chicago ...... 30.04 
cA. 2 a Bd ole RAN 6s a 6 we were 24.00 24.50 23.00 25.00 Lyles, - a, a la a 26.50 
Rn ep RAE warmer 24.00 24.00 ea ae guvesy? 
Demet ETT 2400 2800 2380 24'50 Jackson county, O., base: 6-6.50 per cent $28.50; 6.51-7—$29.00; 
aS RR tae Se See Sr re 2450 2450 ..... 25.00 7-7.50—$29.50; 7.51-8—$30.00; 8-8.50—$30.50; 8.51-9—$31.00; 
A Aree eee 24.00 2450 23.50 25.00 9-9.50—$31.50; Buffalo $1.25 higher. 
is on ges wise nes 25.75 26.25 25.25 26.75 Bessemer Ferrosilicont 
PEMPPUIGON, ©. . snc. 5 ese ee sess OO, D400 BBO «2.2. Jackson county, O., base: Prices are the same as for silveries, 
Neville Island, (SE ET 24.00. 24.00 23.50 24.50 plus $1 a ton. 
See 22.00 ieee Pukots ee +The lower all-rail delivered price from Jackson, O., or Buf- 
| es ee aera 24.00 24.00 23.50 24.50 falo is quoted with freight allowed. 
Sparrows Point, Md. ........... ee OD un a> Manganese differentials in silvery iron and ferrosilicon, 2 to 
a Rg es 25.00 25.50 24.50 26.00 3%, $1 per ton add. Each unit over 3%, add $1 per ton. 
Ne gs, sc aw ata vay 96s 24.00 24.00 23.50 24.50 
pe ae ea ee 24.00 24.00 23.50 24.50 4 Magnesite 
Refractories Imported dead - burned 
tSubject to 38 cents deduction for 0.70 per cent phosphorus Per 1000 f.0.b. Works, Net Prices erains, het ton fod. 
or higher. Fire Clay Brick Chester, Pa., and Bal- 
Delivered from Basing Points: Super Quality Binney bases (bags).. $45.00 
vr stic dead - burned 
Akron, O., from Cleveland...... 25.26 25.26 24.76 25.76 Pa. Mo., Ky. .......--- $64.60 ‘grains, net ton f.0.b 
Baltimore from Birmingham.... 25.58 pstacg ix 24.46 ites First Quality Chester, Pa., and Bal- 
Boston from Birmingham....... | eee . Pa., Ill., Md., Mo., Ky... 51.30 timore bases (bags).. 43.00 
Boston from Everett, Mass....... 26.25 26.75 25.75 27.25 Alabama, Georgia ..... 51.30 ; 
Boston from Buffalo ........... 2%.25 26.7% 2.75 27.25 New Jersey .... 56.00 Base Brick 
Brooklyn, N. Y., from Bethlehem 27.27 27.77 .....  ..... ualit 
Brooklyn, N. Y., from Bmghm... 27.05 ..... ..... ..-.- Pa, Il, Second 1 Mo y 46.55 Net ton, f.0.b. Baltimore, Ply- 
Canton, O., from Cleveland. ..... 25.26 25.26 25.76 25.76 Georgia, Alabama ..... 41.30 "outh Meeting, Chester, Pa. 
Chicago from Birmingham...... ae | aa New Jersey ........... 51.00 Chrome brick ......... $49.00 
Cincinnati from Hamilton, O..... 24.07 25.01 2451  ..... Ohio Chem, bonded chrome.. 49.00 
Cincinnati from Birmingham.... 23.69 ..... 2269  ..... First quality .......... 43.70 Magnesite brick ....... 69.00 
Cleveland from Birmingham.... 24.12 ..... 23.62. ..... Intermediate .......... 39.99 Chem. bonded magnesite 59.00 
Mansfield, O., from Toledo, O.... 25.76 25.76 25.26 25.26 Second quality ........ 35.15 
Milwaukee from Chicago........ 25.00 25.00 24.50 25.00 b icine ile Fl 85 
Muskegon, Mich., from Chicago, Malleable Bung no ™ uorspar, -5 
Toledo or Detroit ............ 26.90 2690 2640 27.40 All bases ............. “9 Washed gravel, duty 
Newark, N. J., from Birmingham 26.01 .....  ..... eee. Silica Brick paid, tide, net ton $24.00 
Newark, N. 1., from Bethlehem.. 26.39 26.89. ..... ee Pennsylvania ...... ... $51.30 Washed gravel, f.o.b. Il. 
Philadelphia from Birmingham... 25.38 i re Joliet, E. Chicago ..... 59.85 Ky., net ton, carloads, 
Philadelphia from Swedeland, Pa. 25.76 26.26 25.26 ; Birmingham, Ala. . ... 51.30 all rail . oe bese IO 
Pittsburgh district from Neville { Neville, base plus 63¢, 6c, Ladle Brick Do., for barge ....... $22.00 
IE AS SE eee PPT Ee land $1.13 switch’g charges (Pa., O., W. Va., Mo.) No. 2 lump ........ 22,00-23.00 
Saginaw, Mich., ‘from Detroit.... 26.25 26.25 25.75 ee AS. nn $30.00 
St. Louis, northern ............. 2450 2450 24.00 ..... a Ea ee $28.00 Ferroalloys 
Dollars, except Ferrochrome 
Ferromanganese, 78-82%, 
tidewater, duty pd... .$102.50 
N on f errous Do., Baltimore, base.. 102.50 
Do., del. Pittsburgh... 107.29 
METAL PRICES OF THE WEEK Spiegeleisen, 19-21% dom. 
Spot unless otherwise specified. Cents per pound Palmerton, Pa., spot.. 33.00 
Do., New Orleans..... 33.00 
—_—___——_Copper—___—_- Do., 26-28%, Palmer- 
Electro, Lake, Straits Tin, Lead Alumi- Antimony Nickel Te ea eee 39.00 
del. del. Casting, New York Lead East Zinc num American Cath- Ferrosilicon, 50% freight 
Conn. Midwest refinery Spot Futures N.Y. St.L. St.L. 99% Spot,N.Y. odes eliowed, ©2546 dc... 69.50 
Sept. 25 14.00 et 2 bi ao. oaae eo 6.10 7.25 20.00 17.25 35.00 Do., less carload ..... 77.00 
sept. 27 13.00 13.1: 5 87. 56. ¥ 3.00 5.85 7.25 20.00 17.25 35.00 
sept os 1300 «1312% 12:75 57.87% 57.20 6.00 585 725 2000 1725 35.00 aN kag hag gare -150.00 
Sept. 29 12.00 13.12 % 11.75 59.62 ly 55.00 6.00 5.85 6.50 20.00 17.25 35.00 os Spot, é ‘ gZ , 
Sept.30 12.50 13.12% 11.75 55.62% 55.25 6.00 5.85 6.50 20.00 17.37% 35.00 Silicoman., 2% carbon.. 106.50 
Oct. 1 12.50 13.123 1250 56.50 55.87% 6.00 5.85 6.50 20.00 17.37% 35.00 2% carbon 111.50; 1%, 121.50 
Ferrochrome, 66-70 chro- 
MILL PRODUCTS OLD METALS Light Brass mium, 4-6 carbon, cts. 
F.0.b. mill base, cents per Ib. Nom. Deal, buying prices Cleveland +++ ++ -0.25-5.50 th eee 10.50 
except as specified. Copper brass wo, 1 Composition Red Brass Chicago -.+...+....5.75-6.00 Ferrotungsten, stand., 1b. 
products based on 14.00c eenie Werk 8.00-8 25 St. Louis etd 5.25-5.50 con. del. cars . cee Mega: 
Conn. copper 4. > yelled See BAS '8.75-9.00 Lend Ferrovanadium, 35 to 
Sheets ‘Chicago .............875-000 “New York .. 5.50 40% Ib., cont. ..... .2,70-2,90 
Yellow brass (high).... 19.75 st Louis Reem *Cleveland ; js tan oS Ferrotitanium, ce. L, prod. 
Copper, hot rolled..... 21.87% é *Chicago sao Rah 5255.37 ie plant, frt. all., net ton 142.50 
*Lead, cut to jobbers.... 9.75 Heavy Copper and Wire ie ee .. .4.75-5.00 Spot, RNR a icy eg a aia 145.00 
Zinc, 100-Ib. base ........12.25 *New York, No. 1.. .10.25-10.50 Zine Spot, ton lots ..... ... 150.00 
Tubes *Cleveland, No. 1 ...10.25-10.50 New York ..... 4,25- 4.50 Ferrophosphorous, per ton, 
9959 “Chicago, No. 1....10.75-11.00 Cleveland ......... 3.75- 4.00 ©; 1. 17-19% Rockdale, 
High yellow brass...... 22.90 «+ Louis, No. 1.....10.50-10.75 St. Louis .......... 4.00- 425 Tenn. basis, 18%, $3 
Seamless copper ......-22.62% ; ; unitage .......... . 63.50 
Composition Brass Borings Aluminum S saanhe saat 
Rods *New York 7.50-7.75 Borings, Cleveland —9.75-10.00 ‘yt, pees sagegelamagadiag “ ro- 
High yellow brass ...... 16.25 ~ ereeee ese “Mixed cast, Cleve. 13.25-13.50 ofa” aged “oll 
Copper, hot rolled... .. .18.62% Light Copper Clips, soft, Cleve. . 15.25-15.50 “© 50.0. Anniston, 
. Mixed cast, St. L... 12.75-13.00 , Ala. 24% $3 unitage 80.00 
Anodes i | een .8.25-8.50 Aga: Ferromolybdenum, stand. 
Copper, untrimmed..... 19.12% «Cleveland ......,-8.25-8.50 SECONDARY METALS 35-65%, Ib. ......... 0.95 
Wire *Chicago ..........8.75-9.00 *Brass, ingot, 85-5-5-5, lcl, 13.75 Molybdate, lb. cont... 0.80 
Yeliow brass (high).... 20.00 St. Louis me .. .8.75-9.00 Stand. No. 12 alum. 18.50 *Carloads. Quan. diff. apply 
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STEEL BARS 

Baltimore ...... 4.00c 
5 4.05c 
ae 3.90¢ 
Chattanooga 4.21c 
Chicago (j) 3.85c¢ 
Cincinnati ..... 4.05c 
Cleveland ...... 3.75¢ 
ee 3.93 %c 
Houston . 3.10¢ 
Los Angeles .... 4.30c 


Milwaukee 3.96c-4.1llic 


New Orleans.... 4.20c 
New Yorkt (d).. 4.12c 
oo i: | 3.80c 
Philadelphia . 4.00c 
Portland ....... 4.50c 
San Francisco... 4.20c 
Ea 4.45¢ 
| 4.09¢ 
St. Paul... .4.10c-4.25c 
ee 3.35¢ 
IRON BARS 

Portland 3.50c 
Chattanooga 4.21c 
Baltimore* ..... 3.25¢c 
Cincinnati ..... 4.05¢ 
New Yorkt (d).. 3.65c 
Philadelphia 4.00c 
aS 4.09c 
ee 3.35¢c 
REINFORCING BARS 
eT ae 3.10c 
Chattanooga ... 4.2l1c 
Cleveland (c)... 2.55¢ 
Cincinnati ..... 3.75¢ 
Houston ....... 3.25¢c 


Los Angeles, c.l. 2.975c 


New Orleans*... 3.24c 


Pitts., plain (h). 2.55c 
Pitts., twisted 
squares (h)... 3.95c 


San Francisco. .2.97%c 


Seattle . 2.975¢e 
Og ee ee 3.99¢ 
I falas 6.5. eae oi 3.25¢ 
Young. ... ..2.30c-2.60c 
SHAPES 
Baltimore ...... 3.90c 
Bostonty ....... 3.92c 
le | Pes 3.80¢c 
Chattanooga 4.llc 
CRICENO wsce ss cs 3.75¢c 
Cincinnati ..... 3.95¢ 
Cleveland ...... 3.86c 
| aa 3.95c 
SIOURTON 2... se 3.10c 
Los Angeles..... 4.30¢ 
Milwaukee ..... 3.86c 
New Orleans. 4.10c 
New Yorkt (a). 3.97¢c 
Philadelphia 3.90c 
Pittsburgh (h).. 3.70c 
Portland (i).... 4.25c 
San Francisco... 4.05c 
Seattle (i) ..... 4,25¢c 
, SAE vo occe ee 3.99¢ 
ae eee 4.00c 
EE cove cede 3.60c 
PLATES 
Baltimore ...... 3.90c 
ae 3.93¢ 
a 3.80¢ 
Chattanooga 4.11¢c 
SNEED Cn cenese 3.75¢ 
Cincinnati ..... 3.95c 
Cleveland, %-in. 

and over ..... 3.86c 
| Serer 3.95c 
Detroit, #-in.... 4.15c 
Houston ....... 3.10¢c 
Los Angeles .... 4.30c 
Milwaukee ..... 3.86c 
New Orleans.... 4.10c 
New Yorkt (d).. 4.00c 
Philadelphia . 3.90¢c 
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Warehouse lron and Steel Prices 


Cents per pound for delivery within metropolitan districts of cities specified 


Phila. fioor ....: 5.25c 
Pittsburgh (h).. 3.70c 
og 4.25¢ 
San Francisco 4.05¢ 
| ae 4.25¢ 
a: re 3.99c 
ae: 4.00c 
py eee 3.60¢ 
NO. 10 BLUE 
Baltimore ...... 3.95c 
Boston (zg) ... 4,00¢ 
Buffalo, 8-10 ga. 3.97c 
Chattanooga 4.16c 
CONES < is ccc we 3.85¢ 
Cincinnati, ..... 4.00c 
Cleveland ...... 3.91c 
Det. 8-10 ga... .3.93%c 
EIGUStOR os 4<'0 3.45¢ 
Los Angeles.... 4.50c 
Milwaukee ..... 3.96c 
New Orleans.... 4.35c 
New Yorkt (d).. 4.07¢c 
PURCIOMG oeccucs 4.25¢ 
Philadelphia . 4.00c 
Pittsburgh (h).. 3.75c 
San Francisco... 4.30c 
a 4.50c 
ey SE. oc 5% 4.39c¢ 
| ee | A 4.10¢c 
TOM Rsbveieesee 3.80c¢ 
NO. 24 BLACK 
Baltimore*; .... 4.50c 
Boston (g) 4.75¢ 
PEO | sicca ciala sia 4.80c 
Chattanooga* 4.06c 


Chicago .. . .4.45¢-5.10c 
Cincinnati 4.75c 


Cleveland ...... 4.66c 
Detroit ........4.68%c 
Los Angeles .... 5.05c 


Milwaukee 4.56c-5.21c 


New Yorkt (d).. 4.82c 
Philadelphia . 4.65c 
Pitts.** (h) . 4.75¢ 
Portland ....... 5.15¢ 
SS 5.35¢c 
San Francisco... 5.15¢ 
RS BOM. sicteces 4.84c 
ee PRs pbs oe 4.75¢ 
ES ace 4.85c 
NO. 24 GALV. SHEETS 
Baltimore*; .... 4.70c 
BUMAIO 2 is'ths0s 5.45¢ 
Boston (g) . 5.30c 
Chattanooga* .. 4.76c 


Chicago (h) 5.10c-5.75c 


Cincinnati ..... 5.40¢ 
Cleveland ...... 5.31c 
ge | ree a 5.40c 
Houston 4.50¢ 
Los Angeles .... 5.75c 


Milwaukee 5.21c-5.86c 


New Orleans*... 5.75¢ 
New Yorkt (d).. 5.47¢ 
Philadelphia . 5.30¢ 
Pitts.** (h) 5.40¢ 
PortisGe ..6.6%% 5.90c 
San Francisco... 5.85c 
oe 5.90c 
ae "ae 5.49¢ 
38, er 5.40c 
MR rec tw adkacates 5.20c 
BANDS 
Baltimore ...... 4.20c 
a 4.25¢ 
| a are 4,.22c 
Chattanooga 4.41c 
Cincinnati ..... 4.25¢c 
Cleveland ...... 4.16c 
Chicago .. 4.10c 
Detroit, ¥,-in. 

and lighter. ..4.185c 
ROSCA aekas 3.35¢ 
Los Angeles . 4.80c 
Milwaukee ..... 4.21c 
New Orleans.... 4.75¢ 
New York? (d).. 4.32c 





Philadelphia . 4.10¢ New York? (d).. 4.57¢ New Orleans. . 60 
Pittsburgh (h).. 4.00c Philadelphia . 453¢ Pittsburgh .... 65-5 
Portland _. ara'y OO Pittsburgh ..... 4.15c 
San Francisco... 4.80c Portland (f) (d) 7.10¢ (a) Under 100 Ibs., 
SBE 55 os ow ois 4.95c San Fran. (f) (d) 6.80c 50 off. 
a ere 4.34c Seattle (f) (d).. 7.10c (b) Plus straighten- 
ae | 4.35c ae er 4.54c ing, cutting and quan- 
;) 3.55¢ | | a 4.77¢c tity differentials; (c) 
HOOPS P| one 4.80c Plus mill, size and 
Baltimore ...... 445¢ COLD ROLLED STRIP @uantity extras; (d) 
Bostont+ ...... 5.25¢ Boston _..... 3.845e Quantity base; (e) New 
Buffalo ........ 422c Buffalo ........ 3.79¢ mill classif. (f) Rounds 
Chicago ........ 410¢ Chicago ........ 3.87¢c only; (g) 50 bundles or 
Cincinnati ..... 4.25¢ Cincinnati ..... 3.82¢c over; (h) Outside deliv- 
Detroit, No. 14 Cleveland (b)... 3.60c TY, 10c less; (1) Under 
and lighter. . .4.185c Dereon . oso... 3.43¢ 3 in.; (J) Shapes other 
Los Angeles .... 6.55c New Yorkt (d).. 3.92c ‘han rounds, flats, fillet 
Milwaukee ..... 4.21c St. Louis 454c angles, 0.15¢ higher. 
New Yorkt (d).. 4.32c TOOL STEELS On plates, shapes, 
Philadelphia : 4.35¢ (Applying on or east of bars, hot strip and oes 
Pittsburgh (h).. 4.50c Mississippi river; west annealed quantity ex- 
PUPCINNG §. 4.0.45 6.50¢ of Mississippi 1c up.) tras and discounts as 
San Francisco.. 6.50c Base follows: Under 100 Ibs., 
Seattle ......... 6.30¢ High speed . . 69¢ add $1.50; 100 to 399 
a 4.34¢ High carbon, Cr... 45c lbs., add 50c; 400 to 
St. Paul > ebteten 4.35¢c Oil hardening in 26c 3999 lbs., base; 4000 to 
COLD FIN. STEEL Special tool ..... 24c 9999 Ibs., deduct 10c; 
Baltimore (c)... 4.50c Extra tool ...... 20e over 10,000 lbs., deduct 
Boston* ........ 4.65¢ Regular tool .... 16¢ 15¢e. At Cleveland, under 
Buffalo (h) .... 4.35¢ Water hardening 12%c 400 lbs., add 50c, with 
Chattanooga* .. 4.86c Uniform extras apply. %1 minimum invoice. 
Chicago (h) .... 4.30c BOLTS AND NUTS tDomestic steel; 
Cincinnati ..... 4.50c (100 pounds or over) *Plus quantity extras; 
Cleveland (h)... 4.30c Discount **One to 9 bundles: 
Detroit ....k sss. 4.30c Chicago (a)...55to60 *+ 50 or more bundles; 
Los Ang. (f) (d) 6.85¢ Cleveland ..... 60-5-5 *New extras apply; 
Milwaukee ..... 4.41¢ Detroit 70-10 *+*#Base 10,000 Ibs., ex- 
New Orleans. .. 5.10c Milwaukee . .60 to 65 tras on less. 
Current Iron and Steel Prices of Europe 
Dollars at Rates of Exchange, Sept. 30 
Export Prices f. 0. b. Ship at Port of Dispatch—(By Cable or Radio) 


Continental 

British Channel or No 
gross tons 

U. K. ports 

PIG IRON £Esda 

Foundry, 2.50-3.00 Silicon $29.7 

Basic bessemer.. 19.47 

Hematite, Phos. 03-. 35 . 9¢ > 0* 


SEMIFINISHED 
STEEL 


y **Quoted in g 
Quoted in dollars pounds sterli 
at current value Esd 

$24.11 3 00 
23 2190 


ae eee $39 .0¢ 
Wire rods, No. 5 gage.... 53.69 


FINISHED STEEL 


Standard rails.......... $50.22 
Merchant bars.......... 
Structural shapes........ 
Plates, t44 in. or 5 mm... 
ar te: black, 24 gage or 3. 32¢ 
1 ) 3 

Sheets, gal., 24 gage, corr. 3.03c 15 0 3. 8le 
Bands and strips........ 4.3lc 10 0 2.54 00 
Plain wire, base......... 

Galvanized wire, base.... l4c 23 0 3, 18 8 15 
Wire nails, base......... 09c 18 10 0 2.90¢ 8 00 
Tin plate, box 108 lbs.... $6.45 1 60 


British ferromanganese $102.50 delivered Atlantic seaboard, duty-paid. 


uN 


Domestic Prices at Works or Furnace—Last Reported 


rth Sea ports, metric tons 


old 
ng 


French Belgian Reic h 
cae Francs Francs Marks 
Fdy. pig iron, Si. 2.5..... $25.05 5 1 O(a) $17.27 305 $26.12 775 ~=$25.29 63 
Basic bessemer pigiron... 24.80 35 O O(a) 27.90 (b) 69.50 
Furnace coke.......+.s:. co J MS 6.09 178 7.25 215 7.63 19 
SNE nisl 6 5 54 2 O10 aoe 39.06 7176 25.91 757.50 32.35 960 38.74 96.50 
BtAnGard VAUS......0<600 2.24c 10 2 ¢ 1.73c 1,080 2.06¢ 1.375 2.38¢ 132 
Merchant bars.......... z.acc 41 9 0 1.49¢ 195 1.65c 1,100 1.98c¢ 110 
Structural shapes....... 2.44c ll OF 1.46c 970 1.65 1,100 1.93¢ 107 
Plates, t4-in. or 5 mm. 2.59c ll 14 1.86c 1,240 2 06c 1,375 2.29¢ 127 
ae, | Ree ee 3.48c 15 15 O§ 2.48c 1,650 2.36c = 1,575t 2.59¢ 144t 
Sheets, galv., corr., 24 ga 
oe rr 4.3lc 19 100 38c 250 85c 1,900 6.66c 370 
Plain Wik!.. 2. 0cceccsees 4.3le 19 10 0 2.22c 1,480 2.49c 1,650 3.1le 173 
Bands and strips........ 2.70c 12 40 1.79¢ 1.120 2.33¢ 1,550 2.29¢ 127 
*Basic. tBritish ship-plates. Continental. bridge piates. {24 ga. $1 to 3 mm. basic price. 


British quotations are for basic open-heartn steel, 
a del. Middlesbrough. b hemetite. ttClose annealed. 
®*Gold pound steriing carries a premium of 65 per cent over paper steriing. 


Continent usually “for basic-bessemer steel 
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lron and Steel Scrap Prices 


Corrected to Friday night. 


HEAVY MELTING STEEL 
Birmingham,{ No. 1 15.00-16.00 
Birmingham,t No. 2 14.00-15.00 
Bos. dock No. 1 exp. 16.00 
N. Eng. del. No. 1 16.00-16.50 
Buffalo, No. 1 17.50-18.00 
Buffalo, No. 2 15.50-16.00 
Chicago, No.1 .. 15.50-16.00 
Cleveland, No. 1... 17.00-17.50 
Cleveland, No. 2 16.00-16.50 
Detroit, No. 1 13.50-14.00 
Eastern Pa., No. 1 18.00-18.50 
Eastern Pa., No. 2 15.50-16.00 
Federal, Ili. 14.00-14.50 
Granite City, R. R. 16.00-16.50 
Granite City, No. 2 14.50-15.00 
New York, No. 1 $14.00-14.50 
Y. dock No. 1 exp. 15.50-16.00 
Pitts., No. 1 (R. R) 18.50-19.00 
Pitts., No. 1 (dlr.) 17.50-18.00 
Pittsburgh, No. 2 16.00-16.50 
St. Louis, R. R. .. 17.00-17.50 
St. Louis, No. 2 . 14.50-15.00 
Toronto, dirs. No. 1. 12.00 
Toronto, No. 2 11.00 
Valleys, No. 1 18.00-18.50 
COMPRESSED SHEETS 
Buffalo, dealers. . 15.50-16.50 
Chicago, factory 15.00-15.50 
Chicago, dealer 14.50-15.00 


Cleveland 16.50-17.00 
Detroit er. 15.00-15.50 
E. Pa., new mat. 18.00-18.50 


13.00-13.50 
17.50-18.00 
11.50-12.00 
18.00-18.50 


E. Pa., old mat. 

Pittsburgh 

St..iouls .... 

Valleys 

BUNDLED SHEETS 
‘ 11.50-12.00 


Buffalo Pasead 
Cincinnati, del. .. 12.00-12.50 
Cleveland 12.50-13.00 


16.50-17.00 
10.00-10.50 
8.00 


Pittsburgh 
SE. Se. ons 
Toronto, dealers 
SHEET CLIPPINGS, LOOSE 

; 11.50-12.00 


Chicago 
Cincinnati 10.50-11.00 
Detroit 11.25-11.75 


9.00- 9.50 


SHORT 
17.00-18.00 
22.00-22.50 
19.00-19.50 
20.00-20.50 
19.50-20.00 


St: Louls ... 


STEEL RAILS, 
Birmingham 
Buffalo 
Chicago (3 ft.) 
Chicago (2 ft.) 
Cincinnati, del. 
SG? oooh sia we ae 20.00-20.50 
Pitts., 3 ft. and less 22.00-22.50 
St. Louis, 2 ft. & less 20.00-20.50 


STEEL RAILS, SCRAP 
Boston district ....+14.00-14.50 


Buffalo 18.50-19.00 
Chicago 15.50-16.00 
Cleveland ..... 18.50-19.00 
Pittsburgh 18.50-19.00 
St. Louis ... 17.00-17.50 
STOVE PLATE 

Birmingham . 10.00-10.50 
Boston district '10.00-10.50 
Buffalo .....: 14.50-15.00 


Chicago ........... 10.50-11.00 
Cincinnati, dealers 9.50-10.00 
Detroit, net 10.25-10.75 
Eastern Pa. 14.50-15.00 


New York, fdry....+11.00-11.50 
St. Louis ... . 12.00-12.50 
Toronto, deal’ rs, ‘net 10.00 


Gross tons delivered to consume rs, except where otherwise stated; + 


SPRINGS 

co OES 23.00-23.50 
Chicago, coil 22.00-22.50 
Chicago, leaf . 20.00-20.50 
ey 24.00-24.50 
Pittsburgh 22.50-23.00 


St. Louis 21.00-21.50 


ANGLE BARS—STEEL 
Chicago 17.00-17.50 
St. Louis 17.00-17.50 


RAILROAD SPECIALTIES 
Chicago 20.00-20.50 


LOW PHOSPHORUS 


Buffalo, billet and 
bloom crops .. 21.00-22.00 
Cleveland, billet, 


23.00-23.50 
24.00-24.50 


bloom crops ..... 
Eastern Pa., crops 
Pittsburgh, billet, 
bloom crops .... 22.5¢ 
Pittsburgh, sheet 
bar crops 


)-23.00 
22.00-22.50 


Kr never SWITCHES 
Chicag ' 


: 15.50-16.00 
St. ap cut 


17.00-17.50 


SHOVELING STEEL 
Federal, Ill. 


ede 14.00-14.50 
Granite City, Ill. 


14.00-14.50 


Toronto, dealers 10.00 
RAILROAD WROUGHT 

Birmingham .. 13.50-14.00 
Boston district . $10.00-10.25 


14.00-14.50 
17.50-18.00 
13.50-14.00 
14.50-15.00 
20.00-20,50 


Buffalo, No. 1 
Buffalo, No. 2 
Chicago, No. 1 net. 
Cincinnati, No. 2 
Eastern Pa., No. 1.. 


St. Louis, No. 1 14.00-14.50 
St. Louis, No. 2 16.50-17.00 
Toronto, No. 1 dlr. 16.00 


SPECIFICATION PIPE 
Eastern Pa. .... 16.00-16.50 
ay 412.00-12.50 


BUSHELING 
Buffalo, No. 1 
Chicago, No. 1 
Cincin., No. 1, deal. . 
Cincinnati, No. 2... 
Cleveland, No. 2 12.00-12.50 
Detroit, No. 1, new. 14.00-14.50 
Valleys, new, No. 1 17.00-17.50 


15.50-16.00 
14.50-15.00 
14.50-15.00 
8.00- 5.50 


Toronto, dealers.... 9.00 
MACHINE TURNINGS 

Birmingham ....... 6.00- 7.00 
Buffalo 11.50-12.00 
Chicago Se 9.50-10.00 
Cincinnati, dealers 9.00- 9.50 
Cleveland 11.00-11.50 
Detroit 10.00-10.50 
Eastern Pa. 12.50-13.00 
New York 8.75- 9.25 
Pittsburgh 12.50-13.00 
Bt; TOUS 056.303. BBO=850 
Toronto, dealers. 8.00- 8.50 
Valleys 14.00-14.50 


BORINGS AND TURNINGS 
For Blast Furnace Use 
Boston district 78.00 


Buffalo “o's 4, 5.5? a ka 
Cincinnati, dealers 8.00- 8.50 
Cleveland 12.50-13.00 
Detroit 10.50-11.00 
Eastern Pa. 11.50-12.00 
New York *8.50- 9.00 
Pittsburgh 13.50-14.00 


Toronto, dealers... 8.00- 8.50 


CAST IRON BORINGS 
Birmingham 8.0C- 8.50 


Boston dist. chem. 710.00 
Bos. cist. for milis 78.75 
Buffalo 11.00-11.50 
Chicago 10.50-11.00 


8.00- 8.50 
12.00-12.50 
10.50-11.00 
14.50-15.00 


Cincinnati, dealers . 
Cleveland 
Detroit 

E. Pa., chemical. 


New York 79.00 
Buy SeeUNe ccs sashes 8.00- 8.50 
loronto, dealers.... 9.00 


PIPE AND FLUES 
Cincinnati, dealers 
Chicago, net 


10.00-10.50 
11.50-12.00 


RAILROAD GRATE BARS 


Buffalo 12.00-12.50 
Chicago, net 10.50-11.00 
Cincinnati 10.00-10.50 


Eastern Pa. . a 2. 14.50-15.00 
New York *11.00-11.50 
Bt. tue ..6s as 31260-1250 


FORGE FLASHINGS 
Boston district f11.25-11.50 


Buffalo 15.50-16.00 
Cleveland 16.00-16.50 
Detroit 13.50-14.00 


Pittsburgh 16.00-16.50 
FORGE SCRAP 
Boston district 
Chicago, heavy 


TRANSOMS 
19.00-19.50 


+9.50-10.00 
20.00-20.50 


ARCH BARS, 
St. Louis . 


AXLE TURNINGS 

Boston district ..... +11.00-11.50 
ED, oo 55 5ke pce 15.50-15.00 
Chicago, elec. fur... 16.00-16.50 
Eastern Pa. 17.00-17.50 
St. Louis 13.50-14.00 


ED. ise hickie cS 9.50 
STEEL CAR AXLES 

Birmingham ....... 19.00-20.00 
SIE ihc 25s Oe Sa 21.00-21.50 
Boston district . 124.00-25.00 


24.00-24.50 
26.00-26.50 
23.50-24.00 


Chicago, net 
Eastern Pa. 
ee | ER Pe ae 


SHAFTING 
Boston district . $18.00-18.50 
New York . 718.00-18.50 


24.00-24.50 
18.00-18.50 


Eastern Pa. 
ER | area 


CAR WHEELS 


Birmingham ....... 18.00-19.00 
Boston dist., iron. ..715.00-15.25 
Buffalo, steel 20.50-21.50 
Chicago, iron 18.00-18.50 


Chicago, rolled steel 18.50-19.00 


indicates brokers prices 


Cincinnati, iron 18.00-18.50 


Eastern Pa., iron.. 19.50-20.00 
Eastern Pa., steel 24.00-24.50 
Pittsburgh, iron 19.00-19.50 


22.50-23.00 
18.00-18.50 
21.00-21.50 


Pittsburgh, steel ... 
St. Louis, iron 
St. Louis, steel 


NO. 1 CAST SCRAP 


Birmingham . 15.50-16.00 
Boston, No. 1 mach.+14.50-15.00 
N. Eng. del. No. 2.. 15.00-15.50 
N. Eng. del. textile. 18.00 


16.00-16.50 
17.00-17.50 


Buffalo, cupola 
Buffalo, mach. ..... 


Chicago, agri. net. 12.50-13.00 
Chicago, auto 13.00-13.50 
Chicago, mach. net. 13.50-14.00 


railr’d net 13.50-14.00 
13.50-14.00 
18.50-19.00 


Chicago, 
Cincin., mach. cup... 
Cleveland, mach... 


Eastern Pa., cupola. 19.50-20.00 
E. Pa., mixed yard. 17.00-17.50 
Pittsburgh, cupola 18.00-18.50 
San Francisco, del.. 13.50-14.00 
Seattle joes 8.00- 9.00 
St. Louis, No. 1 12.75-13.25 
St. L., No. 1, mach. 13.75-14.25 
Toronto, No. 1, 

mach., net .. 14.00-15.00 


HEAVY CAST 
Boston dist. 
N. Eng. del. 


$13.00 
14.50-15.00 


break.. 


Buffalo, break. 14.50-15.00 
Cleveland, break. .. 16.00-17.00 
Detroit, break. 13.50-14.00 
Detroit, auto net 15.00-15.50 
Eastern Pa. 18.50-19.00 
New York, break.. .+13.50-14.00 
Pittsburgh 15.00-15.50 


MALLEABLE 


Birmingham, R. R. 12.50-13.50 


New England, del... 20.00 
SME ooh wx cas ao ran 18.50 
Chicago, R. R. 7.25-17.75 


15.00. 15.50 
19.00-20.00 
ree 14.00-14.50 
19.50-20.00 
18.00-18.50 
17.00-17.50 


Cincin., agri. del. 
Cleveland, rail. 
Detroit, auto 

Eastern Pa., R. R.. 
Pittsburgh, rail 

St. oui, KR: BR. .... 


RAILS FOR ROLLING 


5 feet and over 


Birmingham ...... 19.00-20.00 


Boston 715.50 
fe ee 18.50-19.00 
RAStETA PR. oi. sos 21.00-21.50 
New York .+17.00-17.50 


LM os sak ous 18.50-19.00 


LOCOMOTIVE TIRES 
Chicago (cut) 20.00-20.50 
St. Louis, No. 1 19.00-19.50 


LOW PHOS. PUNCHINGS 

21.50-22.00 
19.00-19.50 
24.00-24.50 
22.00-22.50 
0-22.00 


Buffalo 
Chicago 
Eastern Pa. ee 
Pittsburgh (heavy) 
Pittsburgh (light)... 21.5 





lron Ore 


Lake Superior Ore 
Gross ton, 514% 
Lower Lake Ports 

Old range bessemer..... $5.25 


Mesabi nonbess, ........ 4.95 
High phosphorus ....... 4.85 
Mesabi bessemer ........ 5.10 
Old range nonbess 5.10 
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Eastern Local Ore 
Cents, unit, del. EB. Pa. 
Foundry and basic 
56.63% con. 

Cop.-free low phos. 
PON in coe ecb sks nominal 
Foreign Ore 
Cents per unit, f.a.s. 
Foreign manganifer- 
ous ore, 45.55% 
fron, 6-10% man. 


9.00-10.00 


Atlantic 


*17.00 


No. Afr. low phos.. 20.00 

Swedish low phos. nominal 
Spanish No. Africa 

basic, 50 to 60% *16.00 
Tungsten, Nov.-Dec. 
“ ton, unit, duty 

Rakha h pam aferes cits nominal 

N. , fdy., 55%.... 7.00 


Chrome ore, 48% 
gross ton, c.i.f.. .$25.50-26.50 
*Nominal asking price for spot. 


Manganese Ore 


(Nominal) 


Prices not including duty, cents 
per unit cargo lots. 
Caucasian, 50-52%.. 
52.00 to 53.00 

So. ‘African, 50-52% 
Per ee Se Ron. 52.00 to 53.00 
ies oes Nominal 


STEEL 


PITA EE CT 


UL ae 


18.50 
20.00 
24.50 
19.50 
23.00 
18.50 
21.50 


16.00 
5.00 





Sheets 
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Pittsburgh—The start of October 
found sheet mill operations a few 
points under rate prevailing at the 
beginning of September. Incoming 
tonnage in September was some- 
what under earlier expectations, 
partly due to the delays which auto- 
mobile manufacturers encountered 
in getting underway with production 
of 1938 models and the fact that pro- 
duction on 1937 models was contin- 
ued longer than usual. Auto build- 
ers continue optimistic over outlook 
for coming year. Last week one 
large manufacturer temporarily sus- 
pended all shipments while inven- 
tory was being taken, but expected 
to resume within a few days. Sheet 
producers are confident the hesitancy 
which has been apparent recently 
will be dissipated before long, result- 
ing in a good volume of new busi- 
ness. 

Cleveland—Sellers report only 
moderate improvement during Sep- 
tember, with specifications falling 
well below former’ expectations. 
Little if any forward buying has 
been noted as most consumers con- 
tinue to purchase on a hand to 
mouth basis. Backlogs on all fin- 
ishes declined considerably in past 
month, making curtailed operations 
necessury in some instances. How- 
ever, most mills have sufficient or- 
ders to retain current rate through 
October. Character of recent or- 
ders placed by local stamping con- 
cerns indicate the beginning of the 
heavy buying for 1938 models by 
auto builders. 

Chicago—Mills still are well en- 
gaged in production of certain 
grades, including galvanized and 
hot-rolled annealed material, but 
backlogs of other commodities need 
bolstering. The automotive indus- 
try still is slow to increase its de- 
mand but sheet producers anticipate 
substantially heavier buying as as- 
sembly of new models becomes fur- 
ther advanced. 

Boston—Sheet buying is spotty 
with distribution as to products un- 
even without much change in ag- 
gregate volume. While some busi- 
ness has been placed for delivery 
through the quarter, such covering 
has been light and buying for in- 
ventory inactive, notably from job- 
bers through which a large part 
of the needs in New England are 
sold. Direct-mill buyers, mostly 
fabricators of household goods, are 
well booked in some instances and 
are ordering out tonnage, with im- 
proved deliveries, about in line with 
consumption. 
mand for sheets is lagging. 

New York—New sheet orders are 
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now expanding and as soon as auto- 
motive demand gets under way an 
improved delivery schedule is expect- 
ed. Deliveries have been holding their 
own, following a steady decline over 
a period of weeks. Leading sheet 
sellers report an improvement in 
incoming tonnage for September 
compared with August, and are look- 
ing for a further modest improve- 
ment in October. Jobbers appear 
particularly well supplied on gal- 
vanized sheets, and with a number 
of producers having postponed the 
effective date for discarding the 
functional allowance of $2 a ton to 
jobbers, there is little incentive to 
buy on this score. Some producers 
have indicated that they will con- 
tinue to book on the old schedule 
throughout the remainder of the 
fourth quarter. 

Philadelphia—Additional releases 
are expected momentarily from 
automotive partsmakers on _ both 
hot and cold-rolled sheets. In the 
meantime, extensive banks of parts 
have been built up, awaiting ship- 
ment orders from assembly plants. 
New sheet business in general con- 
tinues light as reflected in further 
improvement in deliveries. Hot- 
rolled and hot-rolled annealed now 
are available within a maximum of 
two to three weeks; cold-rolled three 
to four weeks; and galvanized five 
to six. Prices are firm but buyers 
are said to be viewing prospects 
critically. 

Detroit Ford Motor Co. has 
notified suppliers of various mate- 
rials, including steel sheets, bars 
and strip, to suspend shipments. 
Many suppliers still hold much ma- 
terial on Ford order. This notice 
has resulted in some _ hand-rolling 
sheet mills suspending operations, 
but they expect to resume early 
this week as Ford gets under way 
on new models. 

Cincinnati—Sheet sales rebounded 
last week to about 70 per cent of 
capacity after sinking to about one- 
half rated tonnage. Buying for au- 
tomotive needs is playing a major 
role. Miscellaneous demand is fair- 
ly active. Depleted backlogs have 
caused lightening of rolling sched- 
ules, but open hearth operations 
continue unaffected. 

St. Louis — Delivery situation 
rapidly is approaching normal. De- 
mand from principal buying groups 
is slow. Shipments continue in sub- 
stantial volume, particularly in tin 
plate and galvanized sheets. There 
has been some improvement in 
enameling stock, coming mainly 
from stove and range manufac- 
turers. Requirements of refrigera- 
tion manufacturers and makers of 
other household are less. Small 
drum and tank manufacturers re- 
port an active business and a 
considerable volume of galvanized 


is going into highway culverts. 
Birmingham, Ala.—Sheet mills 
are operating above rated capacity 
with no indication of slackening. 
Demand far exceeds other specifica- 
tions, although high production 
schedules keeps shipments on a 
satisfactory relation with orders. 


Strip 
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Pittsburgh Hot and cold-rolled 
strip consumers continue using up 
stocks and ordering when necessary 
in close relationship to actual needs. 
Fairly prompt deliveries can be ob- 
tained since backlogs which mills 
had two months ago have dwindled. 
Since incoming business in Septem- 
ber was below volume expected, 
producers are hopeful a good-sized 
increase may be shown in October. 

Cleveland—cCurrent requirements 
for hot and cold-rolled strip remain 
below shipments despite a moderate 
reduction in mill operations. Mis- 
cellaneous consumers have yet to 
show the expected interest in con- 
tracting for fourth quarter. With a 
general decline in their operations 
in past month and with the outlook 
dimmed by many unfavorable ex- 
ternal factors, most have been con- 
tent to specify only for immediate 
needs. Consumers’ stocks are well 
below average earlier this year. 

Chicago—Strip production has de- 
clined in absence of improved de- 
mand. Hope is held that better 
automotive schedules will result in 
increased strip shipments within the 
next several weeks. Uncertainty 
attends outlook for heavier use by 
miscellaneous consumers. 

Boston—-Unless incoming tonnage 
increases materially, narrow cold 
strip mill operations will be further 
reduced from the approximate 65 
to 70 per cent rate. Buying from 
sources affiliated with the automo- 
bile industry does not measure up 
to expectations. Miscellaneous de- 
mand has declined in spots. Ma- 
terial ultimately destined for use in 
agricultural products continues to 
move in good volume. While there 
are some orders on the books for 
delivery through this quarter, ad- 
vance buying is not general and 
bulk of business is for prompt de- 
livery. Mill backlogs on numerous 
items are about cleaned up. Prices 
are steady and unchanged. 

New York—Cold-rolled strip buy- 
ing in narrow widths continues to 
lag, incoming orders being for 
prompt delivery with specifications 
spotty. Forward covering is light 
and orders for stock are nil. With 
backlogs down, mill operations in 
the East are spotty, fluctuating with 
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the trend in new specifications. 
While upturn in buying has been 
deferred, sellers still hold the last 
quarter of the year will witness sub- 
stantial buying. Hot-rolled strip is 
inclined to lag behind cold-finished 
as most re-rollers stocked heavily 
earlier in the year and the trend in 
cold-rolied buying apparently 
doesn’t warrant substantial cover- 
ing. Prices, which have attracted 


little attention for some months, 

are being watched closer. 
Philadelphia—One of the large 

makers of miscellaneous stampings 
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has been taking in more hot-rolled 
strip, but this constitutes one of the 
few bright spots at present. Con- 
sumer stocks are reported ample, 
especially in view of a moderate 
recession in activity. Prices are 
steady. 

Birmingham, Ala.—Cotton ties are 
in good demand with the result 
that strip production continues at a 
steadily higher rate than most prod- 
ucts. 


Gold Seal Asphalt Roofing Co., 
Minneapolis, will move its plant to 
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or she should be. 
nature, 


producing a better casting of Bronze Alloy, 
Nickel, Lron, or Semi-Steel. 


LINERS, 


ROLLS, SLEEVES, 


Employing the centrifugal force o 
putting it to work in our foundries, is our method : 


Monel Metal, 


BUSHINGS, BEARINGS 


and CASTINGS produced by this method find their way into 
the ‘tough spots” all over the world. Perhaps you have a place 
or a product that would benefit by their application? 


It costs you nothing to find out. 


SHENANGO-PENN 
MOLD COMPANY 


Plant, Dover, Ohio 


Executive Offices: Oliver Bldg., Pittsburgh 
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Chicago Heights, Ill., where a new 
$225,000 plant will be built. Blaw- 
Knox Co. has been awarded the con- 
tract for the construction of five 
units to be built near the latter city. 
The five units will provide 60,000 
square feet of floor space. 
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Cleveland—Steel plate  require- 
ments are confined to small ton- 
nages for structural projects and 
miscellaneous tank and ship repair 
work. Deliveries can be made with- 
in four to five weeks, although some 
heavier grades are further extended. 
Many anticipate little change over 
the next several weeks, or until 
the involved railroad outlook is 
clarified. 

Chicago—Plate sales for fabricat- 
ed structural work have been heav- 
ier lately but a lag still prevails in 
business for railroad use. Backlogs 
for freight car building and repairs 
are declining and light shipments in 
that direction are in prospect this 
quarter. Some proposed buying of 
freight cars has failed to material- 
ize and financial reports of the rail- 
roads lately have been unfavorable 
for the placing of additional orders. 
Tank fabricators are busy on old 
work but new bookings are light. 

Boston—-Buying and specifications 
for miscellaneous plate needs im- 
proves slowly, boiler shop fabricat- 
ors and shipyard demand being on 
the up trend. The Holyoke, Mass., 
pipe fabricator has placed several 
hundred tons with a Pennsylvania 
mill for a 42-inch welded steel line, 
Boston subway project. While mu- 
nicipal tank work is light, Kingston, 
Mass., takes bids shortly on a 500,- 
000-gallon tank. 

New York—Plate buying is about 
holding its own, with some sellers 
reporting a decline for September. 
Indications are more promising for 
October, but still indefinite. De- 
liveries show further improvement. 
Platemakers do not expect much 
pickup in railroad demand before 
late November or December. 

Philadelphia—Plans are reported 
on the drawing boards for several 
cargo shipments, but are not likely 
to reach the active stage for several 
months. Placing of several tankers, 
also awaits only a clearer business 
and political outlook. Mills are 
promising deliveries within a maxi- 
mum of three weeks, with the av 
erage closer to a week or ten days. 
Backlogs of locomotive builders are 
slimmer although South African 
railways still may place 45 engines 
in this country. Plate stocks in the 
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hands of consumers are reported 
substantial. 

Birmingham, Ala. Southern 
mills are operating practically on 
an order-to-order basis in plates with 
a miscellaneous sprinkling of orders 
materializing from week to week in 
sufficient quantity to keep produc- 
tion fairly steady, if somewhat un- 
certain. 

San Francisco—Demand for plates 
remains quiet. San Francisco will 
open bids Oct. 4 for reconditioning 
of 5.4 miles of 36-inch welded steel 
pipe, but little new tonnage is in- 
volved. The same city will shortly 
take bids on 9400 feet of 60-inch 
welded steel pipe for the Sunset dis- 
trict discharge line. Awards for 
the year total 42,839 tons, compared 
with 104,350 tons a year ago. 

Seattle—New business is at the 
moment confined to small tank and 
boiler jobs, but local shops have 
fair backlogs. Seattle has approved 
plans for a large cross city water 
main for which $300,000 is avail- 
able and specifications are expected 
soon. 


Plate Contracts Placed 


350 tons, 42-inch welded steel pipe, Hun- 
tington avenue subway extension, Bos- 
ton, to Walsh Holyoke Steam Boiler 
Works, Holyoke, Mass., total contract 


$38,847.20. More material will be 
purchased. 
280 tons, three sand barges, Leetsdale, 


Pa., to Dravo Corp., Pittsburgh. 

200 tons, lighted buoys, Lighthouse bu- 
reau, Staten Island, to Union Boiler 
& Mfg. Co., Lebanon, Pa. and R. D. 
Cole Mfg. Co., Newnan, Ga. 

100 tons, 200,000-gallon water tank and 
miscellaneous work, Erlanger, Ky., to 
Pittsburgh-Des Moines’ Steel Co., 
Pittsburgh; bids Sept. 18. Wells to 
Ohio Drilling Co. Pipe requirements, 
to be bought by general contractor, 
include 15,800 feet, 10-inch cast iron 
pipe; 5100 feet, 10-inch, steel pipe, 
and 10,000 feet, various other sizes, 
cast iron pipe. 

100 tons, boiler, state hospital, Talmadge, 
Calif., to unnamed interest. 


Plate Contracts Pending 


650 tons, tanks, Pontiac Refining Co., 
Corpus Christi, Tex.; taking bids. 

175 tons, 500,000-gallon steel water tank, 
Kingston, Mass.; bids soon at esti- 
mated cost of $25,000. Several hun- 
dred tons 8-inch cast iron pipe also 
to be bought in connection with ex- 
tension project estimated at $10,000. 

Unstated tonnage, three 12-foot diameter 
penstocks, Semino power plant, and 
two 6-foot diameter outlet pipes, out- 
let works, same work, Semino Dam, 
Kendrick project, Wyoming; bids Oct. 
8, bureau of reclamation, Denver, 
spec. 975-D. 


Bolts, Nuts, Rivets 


Bolt, Nut, Rivet Prices, Page 83 


Bolt and nut business in the East 
was off about 20 per cent in Septem- 
ber from the preceding month, with 
operations hovering around 55 to 60 
per cent. Building construction has 
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declined sharply and both jobbers 
and railroads have been specifying 
sparingly. Of much interest to the 
eastern trade was the recent open- 
ing of two carloads of bolts and 
nuts for the North Beach airport by 
the United States treasury procure- 
ment division, proposal 172105. 
Pittsburgh Screw & Bolt Corp. was 
low at $4084, with other bids ranging 
as high as $6230. The bidding indi- 
cated a substantial concession under 
the going market. 





Bars 
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Pittsburgh—Specifications in Sep- 
tember failed te show any great 
gain over August and were below 
shipments. A fair demand is noted 
from some forgers and agricultural 
implement industry. Jobbers, how- 


ever, are well stocked in most sizes 
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INLAND 4-way FLOOR PLATE 
Will Make It Safe 


HERE are danger spots in every plant, which either cause 
accidents or slow the movement of men and materials. In either case 
Inland 4-Way Floor Plate soon pays for itself. Easily and quickly in- 
stalled, it provides equal protection against slipping in all directions; 
it drains and cleans easily and withstands hard wear. An illustrated 
folder showing a wide variety of uses will be sent on request. 
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SHEETS «+ STRIP « TIN PLATE + BARS «+ 


STRUCTURALS 


INLAND STEELCO. 


General Offices: 38 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois 


RAILS 


¢ REINFORCING BARS + PLATES + FLOOR PLATES 


PILING «+ ETC. 


Offices in: Detroit. Kansas City. Milwaukee St. Louis - St. Paul 




















Behind the Scenes with STEEL | 








Shows Up the Bull 


RTIST’S impression — of 

STEEL under the Oxometer 
is shown herewith. Albert Jay 
Nock, scion of an illustrious fam- 
ily and one of the more fertile 
minds of the day has released 
recently his plans for the Oxo- 
meter, which ultimately may 
prove to be one of mankind’s 
greatest blessings. Turned on 
the printed page, this charming 
device immediately makes in- 
visible all tripe, bull and hooey, 
according to Mr. Nock’s descrip- 
tion in Atlantic Monthly. Not 
only that, but it will immediate- 
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ly silence the same stuff coming 
out of a radio loudspeaker. 

Of course we of the staff have 
no illusions as to the contents 
of Street. Any article, long or 
short, which is lucky enough to 
get through the black, not blue, 
pencillings of all of our more 
than a score of editors will have 
no tripe, bull or hooey left in it. 
Of course this means that many 
contributions are reduced from 
pages down to sentences, but like 
the Oxometer, the editors un- 
erringly remove all tripe and feed 
it to the wastebasket for din- 
ner. Privately, however, we 
hope nobody ever tries to throw 
an Oxometer our way. Might 
have to go back to the old size. 


* 5 

Big 
Now barrelling through the 

presses is the October 11 
issue of Steer. This super 
colossal gigantic production, to 
use a bit of movie slang, will 
eclipse in size some of the Year- 


books of Industry published in 
the dear dead days of the de- 
pression. Editorially, the Metal 
Show issue will bring you the 
pulse of the metal industry 
through the medium of a lot 
of comments, secured by telling 
the executives of the various 
leading companies that here was 
their chance to appear in print. 
Photos, too, gathered from the 
near and far, will do their bit 
in chronicling progress. Don’t 
miss it, because there will be 
a goodly number of things to 
interest all of you there, accord- 
ing to advance statements re- 
leased by our vice-president in 
charge of duns, bills and _ state- 
ments. 


Stoppers 


OST interesting catalogue 

we have seen for some 
time is a 4-page folder from a 
small company down state. Not 
elaborate or attractive, its qualli- 
ties are founded on the fine 
names of products. it contains. 
For instance, one learns from 
this brochure that coal busters, 
cement tampers and post mauls 
are offered for sale, while those 
who are interested in the wel- 
fare of animals can find some 
beautiful animal pokes. Home 
builders will be interested in the 
porch supports and goose neck 
traps offered by this versatile 
manufacturing establishment. In 
fact, anything that your little 
heart desires, they'll make for 
you, from garden tools to swim- 
ming pools. And of course they 
are ardent readers of the most 
progressive business paper serv- 
ing the iron, steel and metal- 
working industries. Need we 
tell you? 

“we yee 


Screws Is News 


A CTION, page-tearing action 

comes busting through on 
pages 52 and 53 of this week's 
book, where Parker-Kalon is 
“breaking the news.” News 1s 
screws, capscrews, brought out 
after two years’ research. We like 
it—ait’s fresh and newsy. 


—SHRDLU 
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and have been ordering in close rela- 
tionship to outgoing orders. 

Cleveland—Most consumers of 
carbon and alloy steel bars continue 
to specify freely against current 
needs. Forging concerns and nut 
and bolt manufacturers serving the 
auto trade have shown best im- 
provement in activity. However, 
many still are hesitant about con- 
tracting for fourth quarter as they 
have not been able to accurately esti- 
mate future needs. Farm equip- 
ment manufacturers have increased 
requirements moderately. Many 
look for still further improvement 
soon. 

Chicago Steel bar sales are 
steady, due principally to sustained 
demand from farm equipment man- 
ufacturers and miscellaneous users. 
Buying by automotive interests 
still is dragging but mills anticipate 
a substantial increase in bar ship- 
ments to motor car plants during 
the new quarter. Nothing has ap- 
peared to interrupt excellent out- 
look for farm implement and trac- 
tor builders, operations of these 
groups holding near the brisk rate 
of recent weeks. 

Boston—Demand for alloy steel 
bars for government shipyards is 
heavy, bids being in on 600 tons, 
pearlitic manganese stock for 
Newport, R. I., while 305 tons, 
chromium-molybdenum bars, for 
the same point, have been awarded 
the Bethlehem Steel Co. Several 
hundred tons have also been placed 
for Portsmouth, N. H. Inquiry for 
alloy forgings for these yards is 
heavy; also corrosion-resisting bars. 
For private industrial needs, buying 
of alloy and forging bars is mod- 
erately active with carbon steel ma- 
terial dull, traceable in considerable 
degree to still ample stocks held by 
warehouses. Distributors of tungs- 
ten high speed steels experienced a 
flurry in buying, largely from ma- 
chine tool consumers, before the 
price advance Oct. 1. 

New York—-Commercial bar spec- 
ifications here reflect continued ab- 
sence of important railroad buying, 
a decline of possibly 20 per cent in 
the September bookings of eastern 
bolt and nut manufacturers, and a 
lull in demand from jobbers, and 
who are apparently well stocked. 
Outlook for this month is more en- 
couraging but tangible evidences of 
improvement are still lacking. De- 
liveries continue easy, with most 
large sellers still able to offer a 
good range of sizes for delivery 
within a fortnight and less. Prices 
are unchanged. 

Philadelphia Demand for hot 
and cold-rolled bars continues slack, 
failing to show the recovery ex- 
pected a few weeks ago. Stocks in 
the hands of both consumers and 
the warehouse trade are reported 
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relatively heavy. Small amount of 
business now coming out is mostly 
for small lots and quick shipment. 

Birmingham, Ala.—Bars are dis- 
appointingly slack. Little, if any, 
packlogs remain, and buying is in 
scattered and somewhat small lots. 


Pi 
Pipe Prices, Page 83 


Pittsburgh—Uncertainties and the 
hesitancy apparent recently in gen- 
eral business have contributed to an 
easier tone in tubular goods. De- 
mand for boiler tubes and mechan- 
ical tubing has fallen off. Producers 
are cutting into backlogs on oil coun- 
try goods, although demand from 
some sources is still fair. Export in- 
quiry is fairly well maintained. 

Cleveland—The long awaited in- 
quiry for the West side water main, 
Cleveland, came out last week. The 
project will require 11,100 feet of 
24-inch steel pipe, with %-inch wall, 
involving about 555 tons. Bids are 
due Oct. 8. Miscellaneous require- 
ments continue unchanged with in- 
dustrial repairs and extensions tak- 
ing the greater portion of current 
tonnage. 

Chicago — Cast pipe demand is 
dull and sellers anticipate a quieter 
market with the approach of cold 
weather. Except for a 2610-ton in- 
quiry for Chicago, pending business 
generally involves lots of less than 
100 tons. Producers’ backlogs are 
light. 

Boston—On 1355 tons, Class C 
cast pipe for Boston stocks, the 
district foundry was low as follows: 
100 tons, 6-inch; 400 tons, 8-inch, 
and 800 tons, 12-inch, $54.95, de- 
livered, and on 55 tons, 48-inch, 
$53.10. The award goes to the 
Everett, Mass., foundry at these 
figures. Kingston, Mass., is plan- 
ning a water line extension, taking 
several hundred tons of 8-inch. 
Small diameter steel pipe buying is 
steady, but not heavy, for plumbing 
and heating needs with resale prices 
maintained. 

New York—Bulk of cast iron 
pipe buying continues for small lots 
with few outstanding inquiries. Esti- 
mates are being taken on about 800 
tons for a real estate water line 
extension, Rye, N. Y. In some re- 
cent bidding prices have been slight- 
ly lower. Foundries are beginning 
to make deliveries on recently placed 
New York city contracts. For some, 
this tonnage represents the 
bulk of backlogs. Utilities are do- 
ing little. 

Birmingham, Ala.—-Cast iron pipe 
manufacturers have less business 
than for months and nothing out- 
standing in inquiries. Operations, 
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fairly well sustained for some 
weeks at 50 to 60 per cent, are not 
over 40 per cent now. 

San Francisco Little or no 
change is noted in the cast iron pipe 
market. The only inquiry of im- 
portance calls for 338 tons of 16- 
inch pipe for San Diego, Calif., up 
for bids on Oct. 26. So far this 
year 22,622 tons have been placed 
as compared with 39,193 tons for 
the corresponding period in 1936. 

Seattle—Inquiry is slightly more 
active but few important projects 


are pending. Unstated interests 
have taken 165 tons of 4 to 10-inch 
cast iron for Helena, Mont. McNeil 
Island, Wash., has purchased con- 
crete pipe, alternate bids for 225 
tons of cast iron also having been 
received. Business pending includes 
125 tons for Seattle and 115 tons for 
Vancouver, Wash., general contracts 
awarded. Seattle is awaiting a PWA 
grant before calling bids for the 
proposed White Center $235,000 ex 
tension. Several rural water sys 
tem projects are awaiting WPA. 
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do for you. 
you select—at no cost. 


Chicago, Ill. 
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The | That NON-FLUID OIL 
Point=>Saves Money 
Is | For Steel Mills 


That's what we've been telling you for a long time— 
NON-FLUID OIL, the drip-less, wasteless modern 


lubricant can save you money on both oil and mainten- 


Our advertisements have featured actual proof—reports 
of production savings made with NON-FLUID OIL. 


Large steel plants wrote these reports. 


But you are interested in what NON-FLUID OIL can 
We'll furnish sample for test on any machine 
Just give necessary details as to 
machine and method of application. 


Send for testing sample today-prepaid-NO CHARGE! 


NEW YORK & NEW JERSEY 
LUBRICANT CO. 
Main Office: 292 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 
WAREHOUSES: 


Detroit, Mich. 
Spartanburg, S. C. 





MODERN STEEL MILL LUBRICANT 


Better Lubrication at less 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Greenville, S. C. 





Cost per Month 
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Cast Pipe Placed 


1355 tons, 6, 8, 12 and 48-inch, class C, 
supply department, Boston, for stock, 
to Warren Pipe & Foundry Co., Ever- 
ett, Mass.; bids Sept. 27 to D. Frank 
Doherty, superintendent of supplies. 
Bids are also in, Oct. 1, on 125 tons, 
class F, two-part screen boxes, for 
Boston. 

350 tons, various sizes with fittings, 
Dayton, O., to United States Pipe & 
Foundry Co., Burlington, N. J. 

210 tons, approximately, 6, 8 and 10- 
inch, Panama, to United States Pipe 
& Foundry Co., Burlington, N. J., 
$12,594, delivered. 

165 tons, 4 to 10-inch, for Helena, Mont.; 
to unnamed interest. 

146 tons, 4 to 10-inch, Helena, Mont., to 
unnamed interest. 

100 tons, 24-inch and under, cement- 
lined, procurement division, treasury 
department, New York, for delivery 
Port Richmond, Staten Island, N. Y., 
to United States Pipe & Foundry Co., 
Burlington, N. J., bids Sept. 30. 

100 tons, 24 and 48-inch, Minneapolis, 
Minn., to United States Pipe & Found- 
ry Co., Burlington, N. J. 

100 tons, 6 and 12-inch, Spokane, to 
Pacific States Cast Iron Pipe Co., 
Provo, Utah. 


Cast Pipe Pending 


800 tons, 10-inch and under, waier line 
extension, Westchester-Biltmore real 
estate development, Rye, N. Y.; taking 
bids. 

555 tons, 24-inch, for West side water 
main, Cleveland; bids Oct. 8. 

500 tons, 6 and 8-inch, Portland water 
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district, North Windham, Me.; taking 
estimates. 

338 tons, 16-inch, class B, San Diego, 
Calif.; bids Oct. 26. 


Transportation 


Track Material Prices, Page 83 


Tentative figures indicate the 
award of 1216 freight cars by do- 
mestic lines in September, against 
1475 in August. On this basis do- 
mestic freight car awards for the 
first nine months amounted to 49,- 
706 cars, against 37,313 in the cor- 
responding period for last year. In- 
cidentally, September sales a year 
ago involved 1750 cars. 

Current demand is sluggish, with 
little buying or inquiry. The pro- 
posed advance in wages of the op- 
erating employes of the railroad is 
believed to be virtually agreed up- 
on, but until the interstate com- 
merce commission renders its de- 
cision with respect to the petition 
of the carriers for higher freight 
rates, it is believed that the railroads 
will do little buying in any direc- 
tion. 

Freight loadings and net operat- 
ing income of most carriers have 
fallen below earlier expectations, 


Thomas Multiple Drill... 
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= 

HE Thomas Mul- 

tiple Drill and 


Roll Over Table is 
especially designed 
for drilling columns, 
the design being un- 
usually heavy and 
rigid. The table will 
handle any desired 
size or length of 
columns with or 
without cover plates. 
dust one of many 
Thomas products for 
the fabricating shop. 


Let us quote on your requirements 
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lending a_ further 
equipment buying prospects. 


logs of bars, plates and shapes for 


car building purposes are light. 


Rail Orders Placed 


New York Central, 5000 tons, to Carnegie- 
Illinois Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, Beth- 
lehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa., and 
Inland Steel Co., Chicago, for delivery 


over the remainder of this year. 


Car Orders Placed 


General Chemical Co., 90 tank cars, to 
Transportation 


General American 
Corp., Chicago. 


Car Orders Pending 


Barrett Co., 40 tank cars, bids asked. 
Atchison, Topeka & 
coaches and 20 baggage cars. 


Locomotives Placed 


Lehigh Valley, six diesel electric engines, 
to the Electro-Motive Corp., Chicago. 


Locomotives Pending 


Central Railroad of Brazil, 
number of locomotives. 


Wire 


Wire Prices, Page 83 


unstated 


New York Buying is confined 
mostly to replacement purchases for 
prompt delivery, with incoming vol- 
ume showing slight gain. Fill-in de- 
mand accounts for the bulk of manu- 
facturer’s wire activity. One large 
warehouse distributor has _ placed 
orders for numerous wire products 
for shipment through the last quar- 
ter and on some items beyond Jan. 1 
at prevailing prices. This is decid- 
edly an exception, however. Heavy 
buying by the government has bene- 
fitted several eastern mills, total 
contracts approximating $400,000 in 
the last 10 days. A brisk demand 
prevails for wire rods for export and 
substantial sales have been closed 
at prices about in line with domestic 
prices. Some of this business has 
been taken by sellers, formerly, 
turned down such inquiries due to 
heavy backlogs. 


Union Drawn Steel Co., Massillon, 
O., has been awarded the contract 
for 1,210,000 feet free-machining 
steel rod for the Frankford, Pa., ar- 
senal at 3.69c, per pound, delivered; 
bids Sept. 27. Crucible Steel Co. of 
America, New York, and Bethlehem 
Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa., were 
awarded contracts involving 300,000 
feet, annealed tungsten-chromium 
steel rods at 26.50c and 25.50c per 
pound respectively, bids also Sept. 
ai. 

Pittsburgh—Improvement in de- 
mand for fencing has been slow to 
materialize, but sellers confidently 
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anticipate requirements of agricul- 
tural areas will be well maintained. 
In the experience of some producers 
here, September bookings for nails, 
barbed wire and other merchant 
products were below the correspond- 
ing month last year, but manufac- 
turers’ wire offset this loss, putting 
the past month ahead of September, 
1936, and about even with August, 
1937. Several large inquiries for 
barbed wire have been received re- 
cently from export sources. 

Cleveland—Shipments and_ con- 
sumption of manufacturing and 
merchant wire products continue 
the upward trend since the middle of 
the month. Little forward buying 
has been noted, but sellers are con- 
fident this condition will be re- 
versed as fall revival really gains 
momentum. Many consumers have 
ample stocks, although well below 
average earlier this year. Specifica- 
tions against commitments are fair- 
ly well maintained, with shipments 
going into immediate consumption. 

Chicago—Demand is steady and 
there are expectations the automo- 
tive industry will help turn sales up- 
ward during October. September 
business was about equal to August, 
though slight gains were shown in 
some directions. Sales of merchant 
wire products in rural districts are 
expected to be commensurate with 
the improved financial status of agri- 
culture. Backlogs are light, opera- 
tions reflecting reduced rate of buy- 
ing. 

Boston—Incoming wire tonnage, 
while meager, is well diversified and 
for prompt delivery. Forward buy- 


ing is sluggish. With backlogs 
washed away on many specifica- 
tions, operations in some depart- 


ments are slowing down with scat- 
tered curtailment in employment. 
This situation is appearing mod- 
erately in other industries, some of 
which are wire consumers. There 
has been no material slump in de- 
mand from current rates, but with 
backlogs shipped and the failure of 
new tonnage to arrive in expected 
volume, some adjustment, believed 
to be temporary, has been inevit- 
able. Prices are steady, but are 
being more closely watched. 

Birmingham, Ala.—- Demand for 
wire products continues to lag, al- 
though showing some improvement 
over the past two weeks. Mills 
here report a certain increase, how- 
ever, is in the offing as dealers 
stocks become depleted with advent 
of fall purchasing. A considerable 
portion of the season’s business to 
date has been supplied from stocks 
on hand. 


Coke By-Products 


Coke By-Product Prices, Page 83 
New York—Naphthalene prices, 
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flakes and balls, have been reaf- 
firmed for next quarter at 7.25c, 
eastern plants, in barrels to jobbers. 
Buying is seasonally light. Phenol 
is slightly less active at recently ad- 
vanced prices with shipments under 
1000-pound lots commanding a one- 
cent per pound premium. Distil- 
lates continue active, notably ben- 
zol for industrial and motor fuel 
uses. Sulphate of ammonia speci- 
fications are steady in equal month- 
ly releases against contracts at un- 
changed prices through October 


with spot buying nil. 
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A brilliant exam- 
ple of the lacquers 
of the Kang H’si 
period (1662- 
1722). A seat in 
green and buff 









Shapes 


Structural Shape 


New York—A sheet viaduct sec- 
tion, Weehawken, New Jersey ap- 
proach to the Lincoln tunnel, closes 
with the Port of New York authority 
Oct. 26, taking about 1600 tons of 
structurals. Awards are fewer with 
1990 tons, Rikers  Island-North 
Beach airport, New York, to Bethle- 
hem Steel Co., outstanding. 

American Bridge Co., now fabri- 


Prices, Page 82 





Collectors turn to the china of 
Kang H’si for lacquers; to the 
reign of Ch’ien Lung for carved 
jades; to the Ming and Tang 


dynasties for porcelains. For 


there and then were eyuerettrace| the supreme examples of craitsman- 


ship in these arts. In this modern age atone are close parallels 


in fine nitael seater’ creations which are a JON to dite Fanvencats tom dis- 
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built too well to be cheap enough 
ror ordinary use. But for that rea- 


son they definitely distinguish the 


mac hines they serve. 
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cating 3025 tons for the framework, 
Trylon and Perisphere, New York 
World’s Fair Inc. Will probably 
start erecting the material in De- 
cember. This Pittsburgh fabricator 
has taken structural steel contract 
for Fair structures to be erected by 
the Fair organization, estimated at 
many thousand tons. Steel for build- 
ings to be erected by private inter- 
ests at the grounds will be placed 
by the holders of space or through 
the general contractors. 


Shipments of fabricated  struc- 
tural steel during August, reached 
the high point for the year, ac- 
cording tc the American Institute of 
Steel Construction, New York. Ship- 
ments were 67.6 per cent of normal 
(the yearly average of 1928-1931) as 
against a monthly average this year 
of 57.9 per cent. August bookings 
were 6 per cent greater than Au- 
gust, 1936. Totals were: Bookings, 


117,612 tons; shipments, 158,228 
tons. 
Boston — Inquiries have declined 


with a moderate volume active, 
about 4000 tons. More small bridges, 
mostly stringer spans, are out, re- 
quiring a minimum of shop fabri- 
cation. Awards include 2250 tons 
for a power house, South Boston, 
Mass. This project takes some un- 
usually heavy sections to house one 
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of the largest electrical power gen- 
erating plants in the country. 

Philadelphia — The long-delayed 
Philadelphia courthouse job finally 
has been placed with McCloskey & 
Co., Philadelphia, general  con- 
tractor. The job involves 4600 tons 
of structurals and 925 tons of re- 
inforcing bars. A _ Presbyterian 
church at Germantown, Pa., and a 
group of buildings for the Arling- 
don research station in Arlingdon 
county, Virginia, will be out for 
figures soon, but pending work 
otherwise has dwindled. Prices on 
plain shapes are steady but quo- 
tations on erected steel are ex- 
tremely competitive. 

Pittsburgh—Inquiries are light in 
this district, 300 tons for a power 
house for the Pittsburgh & Lake 
Erie railroad being the only sizable 
job to come out during the past 
week. American Bridge Co., Pitts- 
burgh, has been awarded 1100 tons 
for a public school in Brooklyn, 
NS es 

Cleveland—Awards are confined 
to small projects under 100 tons. 
However, considerable tonnage is 
pending from both private and pub- 
lic sources. Many private concerns 
are hesitating on expansion pro- 
grams already on paper because of 
many adverse factors not immedi- 





CROSBY ° STAMPINGS 


Au our efforts have 


ately related to their 


stances, although some _irregu- 
larities are apparent. 
Chicago Fabricators are fairly 


busy on small jobs, but absence of 
larger projects hold production at 
a relatively low rate. Both inquir- 
ies and awards hold in the restrict- 
ed volume of recent weeks, the 
largest of recent bookings being 920 
tons for an industrial plant, Rock- 
ford, Ill. 

Birmingham, Ala.—Several large 
orders for shapes for which speci- 
fications are not yet in lend an en- 
couraging outlook. More than 10,- 
000 tons for the Baton Rouge bridge 
are yet to be specified, and there is 
considerable other smaller business 
to be worked off. 

San Francisco—Pending tonnage 
does not exceed 5000 and awards 
were extremely light during the 
week, aggregating only 352 tons and 
bringing the total for the year to 
126,849 tons, compared with 137,836 
tons in 1936. General contractors 
for the Mare Island drydock are 
expected to place 1500 tons of sheet 
steel piling and 1500 tons of shapes, 
within the next week or two. Larg- 
est new inquiry involves 522 tons 
for a crossing at East Forty-sixth 
avenue, Denver; bids Oct. 4. 

Seattle—-Local fabricating shops 
have backlogs of considerable size. 
New business is developing in nor- 
mal volume, and several important 
bridge and viaduct projects are in 
prospect. Bids were opened Sept. 
30 for 810 tons involved in the Sand 
Point, Seattle, naval air station 
hangar. Seattle is considering plans 
for a $200,000 bascule bridge over 
the Duwamish river and the Spo- 
kane street viaduct which may cost 
$2,665,000. 


business. 
Prices have held firm in many in- 
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been concentrated on one 
product —STAMPINGS — 
for 40 years. We have 
made stampings, deep, in- 
tricate, heavy, light, large 
and small, for nearly ev- 
ery branch of industry. 


Shape Contracts Placed 


4600 tons, courthouse, Philadelphia, to 
Fort Pitt Bridge Co., Pittsburgh; 
through McCloskey & Co., Philadel- 
phia, general contractor. 

2250 tons, power house station, Edison 
Electric Tlluminating Co., South Bos- 
ton, Mass., to New England Structural 














Shape Awards Compared 




















Stamping Specialists Since 1896 Tons 
Week ended Oct. 2 ......... 17,638 
An Experience You Should Not Overlook Week ended Sept. 25 ....... “10,014 
5 i z Week ended Sept. 18 ...... 16,548 
Send Us Your Next Specification This week, 1936 ............ 19,345 
Weekly average, 1936 ...... 16,332 
Weekly average, 1937 ...... 24,839 
THE CROSBY COMPANY | wesuts versee, sentemier  isars 
Total to date, 1936 ......... 911,769 
BUFFALO, N. Y. Total to date, 1987 ......... 993,569 
*Revised. 

! NEW YORK - CHICAGO - PHILADELPHIA _- DETROIT _ CLEVELAND Includes awards of 100 tons or more, 
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Co., Everett, Mass.; Thomas O’Con- 
nor & Co., Boston, general contractor. 

1990 tons, trestle, North Beach airport- 
Rikers Island, New York, to Bethle- 
hem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. through 
procurement division, treasury, depart- 
ment, New York. 

1310 tons, breaker, Maxwell, Pa., colliery, 
Glen Alden Coal Co. to Anthracite 
Bridge Co., Scranton, Pa. 

1005 tons, blast furnace boiler house, 
blower house and addition, coid finish- 
ing and shipping building, Gre»: Lakes 
Steel Co., Detroit, to Whitehead & 
Kales Co., Detroit. 

920 tons, manufacturing plant, Rock- 
ford, Ill., to Mississippi Valley Struc- 
tural Steel Co., Decatur, Il. 

500 tons, building, Continental Can Co., 
Stockton, Calif., to Moore Dry Dock 
Co., San Francisco. 

420 tons, state highway bridge, WPGM- 
28-B, Windham, Conn., to American 
Bridge Co., Pittsburgh. 

400 tons, state bridge, NRS-2690, Balls 
Ferry, Washington county, Georgia, to 
Nashville Bridge Co., Nashville, Tenn. 

400 tons, state grade separation bridge, 
Detroit, to Bethlehem Steel Co., Beth- 
lehem, Pa. 

400 tons, building, Pullraan-Standard 
Car Mfg. Co., Chicago, to Hansell-El- 
cock Co., Chicago. 

375 tons, Nasel river state bridge, Wash., 
to Pacific Car & Foundry Co., Seattle. 


285 tons, coal tipple addition, Holden, 
W. Va., to Guibert Steel Co., Pitts- 
burgh. 

280 tons, bridge FAP 356-A-B-C, Dewey 
county, Oklahoma, to Capitol Steel 
& Iron Co.,, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

275 tons, bridge FAP 82-A-B, Mayes 


county, Oklahoma, to Capitol Steel & 
Iron Co., Oklahoma City; Pharah & 


Co., Henryetta, Okla., general con- 
tractor. 

250 tons, building, Gold Seal Asphalt 
Roofing Co., Chicago, to Blaw-Knox 
Co., Pittsburgh. 

245 tons, beams, channels, angles, tees 


and flat bars, navy yard, Portsmouth, 
N. H., to Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethle- 
hem, Pa.; material is for two sub- 
marines now under construction. 

240 tons, post office, West New York, 
N. J., to Selbach-Meyer Co., Union 
City, N. J.; through Auf Der Heide- 
Aragon Inc., West New York, general 
contractor. 

200 tons, state overpass, 
Atlantic Coast Line railroad, 
county, Georgia, to Bethlehem 
Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 


WPGM-553-B, 
Brooks 
Steel 


210 tons, biological sciences building, 
University of Kentucky, Lexington, 
Ky., to Louisville Bridge & Iron Co., 


Louisville. 
175 tons, warehouse, Clifton Paperbeard 
Co., Clifton, N. J., to Harris Structural 


Steel Co., New York; through Austin 
Co., Cleveland. 

140 tons, state highway bridges, Nor- 
walk and Westport, Conn., grade 
separations, Merritt parkway, to 
American’ Bridge Co., Pittsburgh; 
Paul Bacco, Stamford, Conn., general 
contractor; bids Sept. 13, Hartford. 


135 tons, machine shop addition, Stand- 
ard Stoker Co., Erie, Pa., to Rogers 


Structural Steel Co., Corry, Pa. 

115 tons, hospital building, Glenfalls, 
N. Y., to Bethlehem Contracting Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa.; through Hegeman- 
Harris Co., New York, general con- 
tractor. 


110 tons, factory addition, A. C. Gilbert 
Co., New Haven, Conn., to Connecticut 
Steel & Erecting Co., New Haven; 
Mott-Mohr Co., New Haven, general 
contractor. 

108 tons, bridge, over Erie railroad near 
North Manchester, Ind., to Midland 
Structural Steel Co., Cicero, IIL, 
through Calumet Paving Co., Indian- 
apolis. 

100 tons, post office, Muskegon, Mich., 
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Works, Goshen, 


Culver, 


to Hamilton Iron 
Ind.; J. I. Barnes Co., 
general contractor. 


Shape Contracts Pending 


1835 tons, including 1500 tons 
and copper bearing and 335 tons sili- 
con, viaduct, section New Jersey ap- 
proach, Lincoln’ tunnel. 


carbon | 


Ind., | 


Manhattan- | 


Weehawken, N. J.; bids Oct. 26, Port of 


New York authority. 

1600 tons, grade separation, Cypress ave- 
nue and Southern boulevard, Bronx, 
N. Y.; bids Oct. 13 to Borough presi- 
dent. 

1600 tons, Panama, schedule 3292; 
Oct. 18. 

1500 tons, building, Universal Atlas Ce- 
ment Co., Leeds, Ala. 

1200 tons, extension, Willets’ Point 
boulevard station, for Board of trans- 
portation, New York; Neade Engineer- 


bids 


ing Co., New York, low, bids Oct. 1. 

750 ~=«itons, highway bridge, Clinton 
county, Illinois; bids Oct. 1. 

625 tons, seaplane hangar, naval air 
station, Seattle. 

610 tons, 10-span I-beam bridge over 


Erie and Buffalo, Susquehanna & West- 
ern railroads, Chautaqua county, New 
York; bids Oct. 14, department of pub- 
lic works, division of highways, Al- 
bany, N. Y. 

600 tons, coal tipple, Maidsville, W. Va. 

525 tons, additions, Manual Training 
high school, Brooklyn, N. Y.; bids Oct. 
11 on steel work direct, fabricating and 
erecting, board of education, New 
York. 

522 tons, crossing, East Forty-sixth ave- 
nue, Denver, Colo.; bids Oct. 4. 


500 tons, coffer: dam, Mississippi river 
bridge, Baton Rouge, La. 
360 tons, state highway bridge, Scho- 


harie county, New York; bids Oct. 14, 
department of public works, highway 


division, Albany. 

325 tons, warehouse, New York Central 
railroad, New York. 

300 tons, power house, Pittsburgh & 
Lake Erie railroad, Pittsburgh. 

275 tons, steel stringer bridge, Bridge 
street over Eastern canal, Lowell, 


Central 
depart- 


Mass. on approaches to new 
bridge, contract 3; bids Oct. 8, 


ment of public works, Boston, G. H. 
Delano, chief engineer. 
185 tons, switch structure, Bonneville | 


dam; bids in. 
175 tons, building, General 
Decatur, Ind. 


Electric Co., 


150 tons, shapes and bars, high school, 
Thomaston, Conn., bids in. 

140 tons, Marine hospital, St. Louis; 
Foster & Creighton Co., Nashville, 
Tenn. low. 


110 tons, school, Brookline, Mass. 

108 tons, Garcia river bridge, Mendocino 
county, California; bids opened. 

100 tons, state span, Whitman 
Washington; M. P. Munter, 
general contractor. 

Unstated, sluice and Taintor gates, etc., 
for Bellingham, Wash. water depart- 
ment; bids Oct. 14. 

Unstated, 160 foot span, Mt. Baker Na- 
tional park, Wash.; bids to bureau of 
roads, Portland, Oreg., Oct. 13. 


county, 
Seattle, 


Metallurgical Coke 
Coke Prices, Page 83 


The easier tone which has been 
apparent in demand for coke con- 
tinues without much change. Blast 
furnace operations are easier in the 
Pittsburgh district, the leading pro- 
ducer having shut down two fur- 
naces in September. By-product 
coke production in the first eight 
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months of this year was 34,688,596 
net tons, against 28,246,300 net tons 
in the comparable period of 1936. 
Beehive coke output in the eight 
months was 2,368,200 net tons, 
against only 858,400 tons in the cor- 
responding 1936 period. In August, 
total beehive production of 258,800 
tons was down 9.2 per cent from 
July. Stocks of coke at merchant 
plants increased 15.5 per cent in 
August from July, while at furnace 
plants stocks increased 5.2 per cent. 
The figures are supplied by the 
U. S. bureau of mines. At the rate 
of production in August, total by- 
product stocks were sufficient to 
last 15.2 days, compared to 14.2 
days’ supply at the close of July. 


Reinforcing 


Reinforcing Bar Prices, Page 83 


Pittsburgh — Awards and inquir- 
ies continue in fair volume because 
projects now coming out were 
planned earlier this year. The un- 
certainties and hesitancy accom- 
panying the stock market decline 
have not been seriously reflected in 
concrete reinforcing bars. 

Cleveland—Both state and indus- 
trial requirements for reinforcing 
material remain disappointing. 
Backlogs have been seriously de- 
pleted to the extent deliveries can 
be made within a few days. Awards 
are few and generally well below 
50 tons. Some do not anticipate 
much improvement over the next 
30 days. Prices have held firm, but 


—The Market Week— 


no real test has recently been of- 
fered. 

Chicago — Bar shipments and 
backlogs are declining, though fair 
activity in new work appears like- 
ly to hold demand at a moderately 
active level. Several large jobs are 
pending, including 1500 tons for a 
rug factory. Several hundred tons 
have been placed for sanitary dis- 
trict construction. Prices are stead- 
ier following a recent period of un- 
settlement. 

Boston—-Removal of approximate- 
ly 1600 tons, mesh and bars, placed 
for Connecticut highways, has re- 
duced the volume of active rein- 
forcing steel pending to about 1500 
tons. H. L. Hauser Building Co. 
Ine., Boston, is low on the Glouces- 
ter, Mass. fish pier buildings, about 
400 tons. Mesh requirements dur- 
ing the remainder of the year will 
be light. Prices are still erratic 
and soft. 

New York Highways’ and 
bridges, New York state, closing 
Oct. 14 at Albany, take approxi- 
mately 1050 tons, mostly mesh. Con- 
tracts for sewers total close to 4420 
tons. Awards outside of public 
work are light. Active pending ton- 
nage is reduced by the closing of 
recent sewer requirements. Prices 
are soft with shading prevalent. 

Philadelphia—With the exception 
of the local courthouse job involv- 
ing 925 tons, the reinforcing bar 
market is_ practically devoid of 
major activity. Some state work 
still is before the trade but this 
tonnage has proved disappointing. 
Private work currently is of little 
consequence, most jobs involving 50 
tons or less. Fabricators still have 
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considerable stock on hand. 

Birmingham, Ala.—Concrete bars 
have been conspicuously out of de- 
mand in recent weeks. 

San Francisco—Reinforcing bar 
market was the most active, al- 
though awards totaled only 1191 
tons. This brought the aggregate 
for the year to 76,610 tons, com- 
pared with 192,934 tons last year. 
Soule Steel Co. booked the outstand- 
ing business, 800 tons for a bridge 
at Soledad, Monterey county, Cal- 
ifornia. New inquiries, with one 
exception, were limited to less than 
100 tons. 

Seattle—New business is confined 
to lots of less than 100 tons. Local 
mills have curtailed operations with 
backlogs out of the way and rela- 
tively small tonnages in_ hand. 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Seattle, has 
booked 400 tons for Seattle light 
department building. Reclamation 
department has opened bids for 1250 
tons for the Roza project, Yakima 
county, Washington. Guthrie-Mc- 
Dougall Co., Portland, Oreg., is low 
for Ridge canal, same project, at 
$201,884 for schedule 1 and $285,561 
for schedule 2. 


Reinforcing Steel Awards 


2250 tons, reported last week as 2000 
tons, sewer, contract 2, project 2, to 
proposed bulkhead line of Flushing 
Bay, Queens, N. Y., to Jones & Laugh- 
lin Steel Service Corp., Long Island 
City, N. Y.; Tully & DiNapoli, New 
York, general contractors. 

925 tons, courthouse, Philadelphia, to 
Sweet’s Steel Co., St. Williamsport, 
Pa.; through McCloskey & Co., Phila- 
delphia, general contractor. 

800 tons, Soledad bridge, Monterey 
county, California, to Soule Steel Co., 
San Francisco. 

400 tons, plant addition Puget Sound 
Pulp & Timber Co., Bellingham, Wash., 
to Bethlehem Steel Co., Seattle. 

275 tons, highway widening, route 29, 
section 4A, Scotch Plains, N. J., to 
Stulz-Sickles Co., Newark, N.  J.; 
through Lefara Grecco Contracting Co., 
Newark. 

169 tons, building, Brinks Express Co., 
Chicago, to Joseph T. Ryerson & Son 
Inc., Chicago. 

150 tons, high school, New London, 
Texas, to North Texas Iron & Steel 
Co., Austin, Tex.; Gurley Construction 
Co., Fort Worth, general contractor. 

132 tons, mesh and bars, bridge and 
highway, Alexander avenue, between 








Concrete Awards Compared 


Tons 
Week ended Oct. 2 ........ 3,981 
Week ended Sept. 25 ....... 7,621 
Week ended Sept. 18 ....... 7,278 
Ee. re 3,258 
Weekly average, 1936 ...... 6.005 
Weekly average, 1937 ..... 6,367 
Weekly average, September 8,084 
Total to date, 1936 ......... 281,402 
Total to date, 1937.......... *254,667 

*Revised. 


Includes awards of 100 tons or more. 
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East 134-135th streets, New York, to 
Joseph T. Ryerson & Son Inc., New 
York; Knight & Timmerly, New York, 
general contractors. 

130 tons, sewer contract 7-A, Chicago, to 
Joseph T. Ryerson & Son Inc., Chicago. 

120 tons, Seattle light department build- 
ing, to Bethlehem Steel Co., Seattle. 

119 tons, post office, Muskegon, Mich. 
to West Virginia Rail Co., Hunting- 
ton, W. Va.; James I. Barnes Co., 
Culver, Ind., general contractor. 

111 tons, bridges, Mendocino and Hum- 
boldt county, California, to unnamed 
interest. 

100 tons, foundations, hangar and ad- 
ministration building, municipal air- 
port, Baltimore, to National Building 
& Supply Co., Baltimore; Consolidated 
Engineering Co., Baltimore, general 
contractor. Superstructure, taking 
1100 tons of structural steel pending. 

100 tons, two state bridges Thurston and 
Pierce counties, Wash., to Bethlehem 
Steel Co., Seattle. 

100 tons, polytechnic high school, Wilm- 
ington, Del., to Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa. 

100 tons, state span Franklin county, 
Idaho, to unnamed interest. 

Unstated tonnage, 2,505,600 square feet 
galvanized welded wire fabric, U. S. 
engineer, 2d district, New Orleans, to 
Rosslyn Steel & Cement Co., Washing- 
ton, at $1.62 per 100 square feet, bids 
Sept. 10. 


Reinforcing Steel Pending 


1600 tons, grade separation, Cypress 
avenue and Southern boulevard, Bronx, 
N. Y.; bids Oct. 13 to Borough presi- 
dent. 

1125 tons, viaduct, section New Jersey 
approach, Lincoln tunnel, Manhattan- 
Weehawken, N. J. Also includes 60,- 
000 linear feet reinforcing’ trusses 
about 5 pounds per foot. 

1050 tons, mesh and bars, mostly former, 
highways and _ bridges, Chautagua 
Saratoga and Schoharie counties, New 
York; bids Oct. 14, department of pub- 
lic works, Albany. 

875 tons, Wesley Memorial hospital, Chi- 
cago. 

400 tons, stores and cold storage build- 
ing, fish pier, Gloucester, Mass.; H. L. 
Hauser Building Co. Inc., Boston, low 
on general contract, $478,554, bids 
Sept. 27, department of public works, 
Boston. 

325 tons, Marine 
Foster & Creighton 
Tenn., low. 

306 tons, grading and paving Henry Hud- 
son parkway, between bridge and West 
239th street, New York; Arthur Gallow 
Co., Bronx, N. Y., low. 

275 tons, grade separation on Seven Mile 
road and John R street, Detroit. 

220 tons, Black Canyon, Boise project; 
Haas, Dougherty & Jones and Mar- 
shall & Stacy, San Francisco, joint 
low bid. 

200 tons, Engineering building, North- 
eastern University, Boston; Sawyer 
Construction Co., Boston, low. 

200 tons, crossing, Redmond, Alameda 
county, California; bids opened. 

125 tons, girls’ dormitory, Northwest- 
ern university, Evanston, III. 

122 tons, crossing at Forty-sixth ave- 
nue, Denver, Colo.; bids Oct. 4. 

100 tons, sewage regulation cnainbers, 
group No. 4, Detroit. 

100 tons, court house, Waukesa, Wis. 


hospital, St. Louis; 
Co., Nashville, 


Most of the objections to belt 
drives may be overcome by design- 
ing drives with bottom pull on the 
belts rather than top pull, and with 
ample belt area in contact with the 
pulley. 
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. respect than some producers. 
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Pig Iron 


Pig Iron Prices, Page 84 


Pittsburgh September _ ship- 
ments fell below August, and for 
the first month this year producers 
here were able to make good-sized 
additions to stocks. Blast furnace 
operations are easier, the leading 
producer having shut down two fur- 
naces in September. Spot demand 
continues light. Releases against 
contracts are fairly well maintained, 
although some consumers have been 
using more iron than their recent 
shipments would indicate. An in- 
quiry has been current for around 
20,000 tons for export, the only large 
inquiry of this type recently. Pig 
iron railroad freight rates for export 
have not been canceled. 

Cleveland—Little change has oc- 
curred in the pig iron market noted 
during the last 10 days, as consum- 
ers continue to specify for prompt 
deliveries only. Most foundries 
have substantial stocks and are 
generally in better condition in this 
Auto 
foundries remain comparatively in- 
active, but this condition should re- 
verse itself within the next two 
weeks as the automotive industry 
once more resumes normal opera- 
tions. Recent downward trend in 
scrap market quotations has been 
an important adverse influence. 

Chicago September shipments 
were about 15 per cent ahead of 
August and despite slowness in op- 
erations of some foundries, pig iron 
shipments during fourth quarter are 
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Machine tool builders find this tub- 
ing excellent for vital parts where 
increased strength, rigidity and 
wear are important factors. 

Bisco Tubing is also ideal in dies 
for punching, forming, and blanking 
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expected to be fairly heavy. Pro- 
ducers’ backlogs are substantial, but 
some consumers show some caution 
in ordering fourth quarter needs. 
Expansion in production of automo- 
tive foundries is slow, with further 
gains looked for the next several 
weeks. 

Boston—Pig iron sales are usual- 
ly for prompt delivery in small or 
medium-size shipments to district 
foundries. Few consumers are add- 
ing to inventories, stocks of most 
being substantial Shipments 
against old export orders hold mod- 
erately well. Considerable quiet 
business is being done with Euro- 
pean countries. Some feelers by 
domestic users for lower prices are 
reported, but prospects of higher 
costs for coal and coke, increased 
freight rates and other underlying 
factors preclude the likelihood of 
such reductions, aithough talk of 
higher prices during the last three 
months of the year has disappeared. 

New York Specifications are 
spotty, with foundry operations 
here and Northern New Jersey 
down substantially from a month 
ago. In Northern New Jersey, two 
foundries continue down due to la- 
bor difficulties, but the drop in oper- 
ations for the district as a whole is 
due chiefly to the falling off in de- 
mand from casting consumers. Par- 
ticularly notable has been the drop 
in casting demand from textile con- 
sumers around Paterson, N. J. Dis- 
trict foundrymen are studying out- 
look for next few weeks. 

Inquiry from abroad continues 
limited and confined largely to de- 
mand from Europe. Despite sub 
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stantial buying of scrap and finished 
and semifinished steel, European 
consumers have bought sparingly 
of pig iron over recent weeks. 
Philadelphia—Pig iron sellers feel 
considerable buying remains ahead 
for fourth quarter. Foundries are 
showing little apprehension over 
coverage for that period. Foundry 
operations have eased moderately 
and shipments in September were 
somewhat under August. Some ex- 
port inquiry is noted but prices are 
said to be less attractive. One fur- 
nace at Swedeland is scheduled to 
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go down for relining about Nov. 1. 

Buffalo—Demand remains at a 
low ebb with spot orders confined to 
restricted tonnage. Shipments 
against old contracts are holding up 
well, as foundry operations showed 
a slight increase in melt over the 
previous week. Situation among 
melters during September lacked a 
definite tone, with spasmodic im- 
provement shown. Sellers report 
substantial bookings for fourth 
quarter requirements at current 
prices. 

Cincinnati—Shipments of North- 
ern pig iron, both on new buying 
and against old orders, has improved 
moderately. Many melters want 
rush deliveries. The district melt, 
however, is light, estimated about 
50 per cent with jobbing foundries 
especially hard hit. Backlogs of 
machine tool builders are helping 
maintain demand. 

St. Louis—Pig iron shipments are 
holding up well, forwardings during 
September, being slightly ahead of 
August and about 12 per cent over 
the September, 1936, total. Melt 
is steady. However, placement of 
orders for finished products lags. 

Conditions in the jobbing foundry 
trade are spotted, but show some 
improvement over the first weeks 
of September. Demand for mis- 
cellaneous castings is broadening, 
but automotive business is below 
expectations. In the stove industry 
the melt has expanded moderately. 
In the Belleville area stove foundries 
are operating on a 5-day schedule, 
though not at full production rate. 
Farm implement and tractor indus- 
tries continue the center of greatest 
activity. Backlogs have decreased 
in smaller degree than elsewhere, 
and the present rate of operations is 
likely for several weeks at least. 

Birmingham, Ala.—Pig iron ship- 
ments in September held consistent- 
ly well. Seventeen furnaces con- 
tinue in production this week. Melt- 
ers here are well booked on fourth 
quarter business, and there is no 
indication of recession. Less iron 
is moving for export than before, 
but considerable tonnage is going 
into domestic and local use. Opera- 
tions include seven furnaces for 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad 
Co., four for Sloss-Sheffield, three 
for Woodward Iron Co., and three 
for Republic Steel Corp. 

Toronto, Ont.—Demand for mer- 
chant pig iron is increasing steadily 
and spot sales are holding around 
2000 tons per week. Inquiries are 
out from melters ready to place 
last quarter contracts. Some book- 
ing has been done, other awards 
will be completed within the next 
week or ten days. Local blast fur- 
nace representatives look for for- 
ward delivery booking for the last 
quarter to compare favorably with 


previous quarters. Daily melt is 
nearing the 70 per cent mark. Prices 
are firm and unchanged. 


Scrap 


Scrap Prices, Page 86 


Pittsburgh — Buying has_ been 
light, with mills accepting scrap on 
a restricted basis, but enough ma- 
terial has changed hands recently 
to establish lower quotations on 
the entire market, No. 1 heavy melt- 
ing being off $1 to $17.50 to $18 per 
ton. The current ranges are the 
lowest of the year. Railroad lists 
which will soon close are expected 
to determine whether the market 
has reached a temporary bottom. 
Effective Oct. 1 the special export 
rate to the seaboard was abolished 
by the railroads, all iron and steel 
scrap shipments carrying the regu- 
lar domestic rates. This will tend to 
force exporters to further confine 
buying to the east. 

Cleveland—Softening of the scrap 
markets in northern and eastern 
Ohio have followed recessions in the 
Pittsburgh and Chicago markets. 
The lower prices here have been con- 
firmed by small lot sales, but import- 
ant consumers do not appear inter- 
ested sufficiently as yet to take hold 
at the new levels. The trade is 
awaiting results of the New York 
Central railroad’s list closing next 
Tuesday as a further guide to the 
trend. 

Chicago—Scrap prices have de- 
clined further under the influence 
of poor consumer demand and re- 
stricted buying on the part of sell- 
ers in covering old orders. Heavy 
melting steel is off $1 a ton at $15.50 
to $16, while a number of other 
grades have weakened similarly. 
Offerings are moderate considering 
the stagnant condition of consumer 
buying but brokers and dealers are 
buying only small lots in view of 
the light volume of unfilled orders. 

Boston—-With heavy melting steel 
scrap down another $1 for dock 
delivery, to $16 for No. 1, this grade 
for export dropped $3 a ton in less 
than three weeks. For a _ brief 
period early last month $19 was 
paid. Available cargo space for 
scrap loading is slightly greater, the 
recent shortage being somewhat re- 
lieved. Several boats from other 
Atlantic coast ports have touched 
at Boston to complete loading. 
Domestic demand for scrap is dull, 
especially for Pennsylvania _ ship- 
ments. For a long period the Pitts- 
burgh district has been taking re- 
duced tonnage from New England 
due to the readjustment of the flow 
of material influenced by export 
buying. District foundries are doing 
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some buying with prices under pres- 
sure. Shafting, stove plate and 
several other grades are lower. One 
boat loading here within the week 
was destined for Japan despite re- 
ports movement of scrap to that 
country from the northern Atlantic 
ports had virtually ceased. 


New York—Scrap prices continue 
to sag with domestic buying meager 
and boat loading less active. For 
dock delivery, $15.50 is being paid 
for No. 1 heavy melting steel, al- 
though $16.00 has not entirely dis- 
appeared. For car loading for do- 
mestic shipment dealers are offering 
$14.00 to $14.50. No. 2 heavy melt- 
ing is lower in proportion, while 
cast grades for district delivery are 
$1.00 lower, also for shipment to 
Pennsylvania. Other grades are off 
50 cents to $1.00 per ton. Handlers’ 
strike at loading points along Hud- 
son river has tied up yard activity 
at Schenectady, Troy, Albany and 
other upstate ports, but negotiations 
are underway for settlement. With 
award of contract for new U. S. 
liner to replace LEVIATHAN, maritime 
commission is asking bids on scrap- 
ping the LEVIATHAN. 

Philadelphia — Additional weak- 
ness has developed in scrap with 
principal grades off 50 cents a ton. 
No. 1 heavy melting steel now is 
quoted $18 to $18.50. Top of this 
range is substantiated by a mod- 
erate sale to a district mill within 
the past few days. One large mill 
reports purchases of No. 1 steel at 
$16 for one point and at $16.50 for 
a second but these prices are under- 
stood to apply on material drawn 
from nearby areas. Philadelphia 
scrap yards are down for the second 
week due to strike but preliminary 
negotiations are underway for set- 
tlement. Southern New Jersey yards 
are not affected. 

Buffalo—Weakness continued in 
the scrap markets as the leading 
consumer again withdrew bids and 
ordered shipments held up until Oc- 
tober 15. A few 1000-ton sales were 
reported at $17.50 to $18 a ton for 
No. 1 heavy melting steel. The 
range is 50 cents below the previous 
sale and $4 to $4.50 below the peak 
levels of April. 

Heavy shipments of scrap arriv- 
ing here via the lakes, principally 
from Detroit, are having a depress- 
ing effect. Three more boats arrived 
last week. A congested situation 
prevails at the mills as water ship- 
ments and fulfilling of old contracts 
has added to stocks. 


Detroit—Prices took a nosedive 
here last week, falling sharply from 
$1 to $2 per ton in practically every 
classification. Explanation for the 
sudden weakness is that it is a cor- 
rective movement to bring prices 
more in line with prevailing quota- 
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tions in Pittsburgh. Apparently fig- 
ures here were at an artificially high 
level, and following the recent break 
in Pittsburgh quotations, the market 
here plumbed to new low levels for 
the year. 

Dealers have been out of the mar- 
ket or selling short for some time 
and were practically at a loss to 
know what prices to quote. With 
new figures, a trading level has been 
established and business should pro- 
ceed, although prices may fall fur- 
ther, possibly $1 a ton. 

St. Louis—Weakness still features 
scrap market. Buying is light. Ad- 
ditional price reductions of from 
25 cents to $1.50 were general 
throughout the list. Where no re- 
ductions were made, quotations 
were nominal. Railroad specialties 
suffered the heaviest reductions. 
Angle bars dropped $1.50 per ton 
to $17.50. Malleable dropped $1 to 
$17.50, the lowest in a number of 
months. Shafting was marked down 
$1.50. 

While not hopeful for the near 
future, dealers are loathe to sell 
short at present levels. The situa- 
tion is somewhat mitigated by ab- 
sence of distress scrap. Country of- 
ferings have subsided. No railroad 
lists were before the trade. 

Cincinnati—The iron and_ steel 
scrap market has weakened fur 
ther, prices on heavy melting steel 
being cut $1, to make dealers’ offers 
$15 or less. Price weakness _ in 
nearby markets has affected this 
district where activity is limited to 
coverage on old contracts and these 
rapidly are dwindling. Failure of 
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mill operations to show a decided 
trend also has been a depressing 
influence and mill operations are 
being watched closely in effort to 
determine the turning point in 
scrap. 

Seattle—Situation is unchanged, 
volume of business being the small- 
est in months. Local mills are out 
of the market and no new export 
orders are being received. Old com- 
mitments for Japan have been 
shipped and dealers meanwhile are 
marking time. In the absence of 
sales, prices are nominal. 

Until new model production re- 
sumes a normal pace and until 
bookings by steel sellers show a 
little more life, the scrap market 
will remain weak, despite reports 
of new and expanded capacity for 
steelmaking which are current here. 

Sheet bundles suffered a decline 
of $2.25 per ton to mark the sharp- 
est slump of any grade quoted here. 
Borings are off $1.50, forge flash- 
ings $2, loose clippings $2, and turn- 
ings $1.50. 

Revised price on No. 1 heavy- 
melting steel, for example, $13.50- 
$14.00 per ton, now closely approxi- 
mates the Pittsburgh figure of 
$17.50-$18.00, figuring a $3.50 freight 
charge on local prices. 

Toronto, Ont. Price revisions 
have become effective in some lines. 
No. 1 machinery cast has been 
marked down $2 per ton, and minor 
changes upward have become ef- 
fective in some other lines. Local 
dealers state demand for steel 
grades continues and shipments are 
being made to the consumers in the 


INDUSTRIAL—Whether your 
screening problemsincludevery 
coarse or extremely fine materi- 
als, you will obtain the best 
results with perforated metal. 
H &K screens have increasingly 
served in all fields of industry 
for many years and established 
an unequaled standard in last- 
ing performance. Regardless of 
size, metal or perforation, per- 
mit us to discuss your require- 
ments with you. 

ORNAMENTAL—Beauty of 
ornemental grilles depend 
largely on the experience of the 
designer and producer. Experi- 
ence has built a complete assort- 
ment of H&K ornamental grilles 
that will satisfy your wants 





ANY PERFORATION _in both design and price. 


Write us for further information. 
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5634 FILLMORE ST., CHICAGO 


114 LIBERTY ST., NEW YORK 
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Hamilton field in good quantity. 
Machinery cast and stove plate have 
a good call, but supplies continue 
light and consumers are unable to 
fill all requirements. Mills will take 
most of railroads’ offerings. 

place 


In laying out lineshafts, 


shock loads as near as possible to 
the drive connection to avoid trans- 
mitting the twisting load the length 
of the lineshaft; otherwise power is 
transmitted unevenly and often re- 
sults in whipping action of belts. 





You’ll Find Me at The 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 


And you'll find me there 
for a number of reasons 
—the first of which is: 
Because I like it. Like 
its comfort. Like its 
food. Like the way they 
take care of you. And I 
like to give the Benja- 
min Franklin as my 
address —for Philadel- 
phians class it as their 
best. 

Philadelphia’s fore- 
most hotel, with 1200 
rooms, each with private 
tiled bath. Benjamin 
Franklin rates are mod- 
erate. 


BENJAMIN 


FRANKLIN 


PHILADELPHIA'S FOREMOST HOTEL 
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Wa rehouse 


Warehouse Prices, Page 85 


Cleveland—Both order volume 
and aggregate tonnage shipped out 
of warehouse failed to come up to 
expectations during September. 
Most distributors report little im- 
provement over August and in some 
instances a slight decline. General 
outlook for October is mixed with 
many expecting a moderate im- 
provement resulting from general 
increased fall activity. 

Chicago September sales were 
about a standoff compared with Au- 
gust in point of number. The trade 
is awaiting the October trend be- 
cause of its value as an indicator of 
probable business during the suc- 
ceeding year. In the past an up- 
turn in October invariably has fore- 
cast favorable business during the 
ensuing 12 months. Warehouse 
prices are unchanged. 


Boston Volume bought from 
steel warehouses has been disap- 
pointing, September totals falling 
well behind estimates. Buying is 
generally in small lots with ton- 
nage orders few. In several other 
New England districts, however, 
jobbers are doing relatively better 
business than those in the metro- 
politan area. Nail prices have been 
readjusted to $3.77 per 100-pound 
keg in 1000-pound and under lots 
from warehouse with quantity dif- 
ferentials downward for larger or- 
ders. 

New York—With the exception of 
cold finished with some _ jobbers, 
warehouse sales continue below ex- 
pectations and September tonnage 
about equaled that of August, a 
dull month. Higher prices for 
tungsten high speed steels, effective 
Oct. 1, resulted in considerable buy- 
ing before the advance by users. 
Demand for most standard products 
is slow with a few specialties, mov- 
ing in smaller lots, showing spotty 
gains. 

Philadelphia—Sales of steel out of 
warehouse in September were ap- 
proximately 15 per cent under 
August, one of the slowest months 
this year. Some warehouses ex- 
perienced a_ slight spurt shortly 
after Labor day but volume gen- 
erally was not sustained. Bulk of 
current business is in lots of a 
few tons, which reflects vastly im- 
proved mill deliveries. Stocks are 
relatively heavy. So far, no 
tendency to shade prices is noted. 

Buffalo—Due to tapering in activ- 
ity in other industrial lines, sales 
are reported fairly well sustained. 
Orders placed seem to be for imme- 
diate requirements. Volume sales 
for September were slightly above 
the previous month, although de- 





mand failed to materialize as ex- 
pected, opinion continues to favor 
a pickup this month. 

Cincinnati—Some_ seasonal = im- 
provement has appeared in ware. 
house sales, although volume con- 
tinues disappointing. 

St. Louis—Warehouse buying con- 
tinues in fair volume, with moderate 
improvement in requirements of the 
general manufacturing trade. Speci- 
fications on _ stainless and _ other 
special steels are freer, with a good 
volume of new ordering in addition. 
Individual orders for practically all 
materials are small, car-lot pur- 
chasing being rare. As has been 
the case for a number of months, 
demand for oil country goods is ac- 
tive, and comes from aé_ rather 
broad area, including Arkansas, 
Oklahoma and Illinois. While move- 
ment of wire and wire products to 
rural areas is in considerable vol- 
ume, it is below expectations. Prices 
are firm throughout the list. 

San Francisco—Demand is_hold- 
ing up well for this season and 
prices remain firm. Distributors of 
California met at Santa Barbara 
Sept. 24 to discuss problems. 

Seattle—Business is slow. Fall 
upturn has not appeared and pur- 
chases are confined to small lots 
for immediate delivery. Lag is gen- 
eral and wholesalers are disappoint- 
ed at the month’s poor showing. 
Prices continue firm and no imme- 
diate changes are planned. 


Tin Plate 


Tin Plate Prices, Page 82 


New York—Except for those seri- 
ously handicapped by labor troubles 
late last spring, tin piate producers 
are going into the new quarter with 
little of the cheaper priced mate- 
rial on their books. This gives 
soundness to the 5.35c, Pittsburgh, 
price, which now affects the large 
contract consumers as well as the 
spot buyer, the former having had 
protective contracts until the end 
of September. Some larger buyers 
were able to lay in extra stocks, but 
it is not believed these are heavy. 

However, a lull in domestic buy- 
ing is expected, for it usually comes 
at this season of the year, as can- 
ning requirements subside. This 
year, though, the lull may be less 
pronounced than usual, due to 
steady growth of specialty require- 
ments and to a brisk export demand, 
particularly from Europe and South 
America. This foreign demand, 
venerally speaking, specifies deliv- 
eries beginning late November and 
early December and _= continuing 
throughout the greater part of the 
winter. Export prices continue on 
a parity with the domestic market. 

Preliminary estimates of beer can 
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DROFIT by the many advantages Smith’s 

Service provides—economy, quality and 
quicker deliveries! Benefit by our unexampled 
facilities, expert welders, and long experience in 


welding extremely large and complicated pieces. 


Write for Bulletin. 


S. Morean 
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INDUSTRIAL FURNACES 
for all purposes 


GEORGE J. HAGAN CO, 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


San Francisco 
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production this year point to 805,- 
000,000 cans, as compared with 
around 700,000,000 last year. On 
this basis tin plate consumption for 
this item should amount to more 
than 2,000,000 base boxes. 
Pittsburgh—While most of the 
contract plate was cleared before 
the Sept. 30 deadline, some deliveries 
were unavoidably held up through 
lack of shipping instructions. Pro- 
ducers warned that if releases and 
instructions were not forthcoming 
the material might be billed at the 
higher price after Sept. 30, except in 
instances where delays were attrib- 
utable to mills. Extra turns were in 
force during September, with hot 
mills working as high as 18 per 
week. From now on, operations will 
gradually decline. Schedules are 
being set up in some of the plants 
here to provide, long-delayed sum- 
mer vacations for tin mill workers. 


Steel In Europe 


Foreign Steel Prices, Page 85 


London — (By cable) —Iron and 
steel markets are quieter, but all 
steelworks are busy with accumu- 
lated orders. It is almost impossible 
to place orders for delivery this 
year. Pig iron supplies are limited, 
except hematite. Sheetmakers’ pro- 
duction schedules have been inter- 
rupted slightly owing to insufficient 
supply of sheet bars, although con- 
tinental supplies are _ increasing. 
The Continent reports export trade 
quiet, with Scandinavia, Holland and 
Great Britain the most active mar- 
kets for sheets. Galvanized sheets 
are stronger. 


lron Ore 


Iron Ore Prices, Page 86 


Baltimore—Arrivals here in Sep- 
tember amounted to 107,213 tons of 
iron ore; 56,400 tons of manganese 
ore; and 11,172 tons of chrome ore. 
This compares with 157,172 tons of 
iron ore, including 39,401 tons of 
chrome bearing iron ore in the 
month of August, 88,500 tons of 
manganese ore and 13,720 tons of 
chrome ore. In July importations 
of iron ore amounted to 172,517 tons, 
of manganese ore, 81,150 tons and 
of chrome ore, more than 11,500 
tons. 

Iron ore arrivals last month com- 
prised 1300 tons of chrome bearing 
iron ore from Masinloc Zambales, 
Sept. 2; 21,800 tons, iron ore, Cruz 
Grande, Chile, Sept. 6; 8513 tons, 
Narvik, Sweden, Sept. 8; 21,000 tons, 
Cruz Grande, Sept. 8; 10,500 tons, 
Daiquiri, Cuba, Sept. 10; and 21,800 
tons, Cruz Grande, Sept. 16; and 22,- 
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300 tons, Cruz Grande, Sept. 20. 

Manganese ore shipments includ- 
ed 1000 tons, Calcutta, Sept. 4; 9600 
tons, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, Sept. 
5; 9200 tons, Poti, Russia, Sept. 9; 
5800 tons, Abu Zenima, Sept. 12; 
3950 tons, Durban, Sept. 17; 8250 
tons, Takoradi, Gold Coast, West 
Africa, Sept. 18. 

Manganese ore arrivals also in- 
clude 2000 tons from Calcutta, 
India, Sept. 18; 5100 tons, Poti, 
Sept. 18; 8200 tons, Rio de Janeiro, 
Sept. 18; and 1800 tons from Cal- 
cutta, Sept. 21. 

Chrome ore arrivals included 1500 
tons from Madras, Spain, Sept. 4; 
1513 tons, Lourinas Marques, Portu- 
guese East Africa, Sept. 8; 2000 
tons, Neuvitas, Sept. 6; 3727 tons, 
Lourinas Marques, Sept. 11; 1000 
tons, Bolo, Greece, Sept. 16; 814 
tons, Lourinas Marques, Sept. 17; 
and 1618 tons, Biera, Sept. 17. 

Ferromanganese arrivals include 
400 cases from Yokahoma, Sept. 6; 
250 tons from Yokahoma, Sept. 20; 
and 300 cases from the same port, 
Sept. 23. Also 21,101 pieces of 
spelter came in from London Sept. 
2. 

Philadelphia —Importations here 
during the week ended Sept. 25 in- 
cluded 1500 tons of chrome ore from 
the Philippine Islands and 998 tons 
of pig iron from British India. 

Other arrivals include 154 tons of 
sponge iron, 66 tons of steel tubes, 
35 tons of steel forgings, 31 tons of 
steel bars and five tons of steel bil- 
lets, from Sweden; 15 tons of steel 
bars, 45 tons of structural shapes 
and five tons of steel bands, from 
Belgium; and five tons of structural 
shapes from France. 


Nonferrous Metals 


Nonferrous Metal Prices, Page 84 


New York — Nonferrous metals 
underwent major price revisions 
last week following a sharp break 
in the foreign market. A _ firmer 
tone developed late in the week, 
however, and a partial recovery was 
made in both tin and copper. For- 
eign producers of copper have 
agreed to curtail output immediate- 
ly with a quota of 105 per cent of 
basic in full effect by Nov. 30. 

Copper — Electrolytic dropped to 
13.00c, Connecticut, on Monday and 
was cut to 12.00c by custom smelt- 
ers on Wednesday, primary mine 
producers holding unchanged at 
13.00c. Supplies available at the 
lower levels dwindled at steadily 
rising prices and at the close a 
flat 13-cent level was expected to 
be established on Monday, Oct. 4. 
Product prices were revised down- 
ward while brass ingot prices de- 
clined and then advanced Friday 
to the basis of 13.25¢ for 85-5-5-5. 


Refiners bid on the basis of 10.25c 
for No. 1 heavy at the close. 

Lead — Prices dropped $5 per ton 
on Monday following a like decline 
on the preceding Friday. The mar- 
ket then held at 6.00c, New York, 
and 5.85c, East St. Louis, for the 
balance of the week. Little inter- 
est was shown in the opening of 
November books. 

Zine Prime western declined 
$15 per ton to the basis of 6.50c, 
East St. Louis, although supplies 
continued limited. Pressure for 
shipments eased. 

Tin Straits spot dropped sharp- 
ly to around 55.62%c at mid-week 
but advanced to 56.50c by the close 
on Friday. Consumers bought ac- 
tively at the Jower levels. 

Antimony — Spot advanced *%- 
cent to 17.37%c for American metal 
and 18.62%c for Chinese metal. 


* 
Equipment 

Pittsburgh -—- Improvements are 
being made to the rolling mill at 
the Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp. 
plant, Sharon, Pa. The mill, now 
capable of rolling 12-inch bars, will 
be expanded to handle 14 to 16-inch 
bars. 

West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. 
has ordered from Hagan Corp., 
Pittsburgh, for its Piedmont, W. Va., 
works, a complete automatic com- 
bustion control system for a new 
375,000-pound per hour pulverized 
coal fired boiler. Hagan Corp. also 
has been awarded a combustion con- 
trol system by Public Service Co. 
of Colorado. 

New York Machinery orders 
continue brisk, the bulk being for 
one or two tools at a time for widely 
diversified uses. Incoming business 
is maintained without the placing 
of many large lists, although buy- 
ing for the Frankford, Pa., arsenal 
has been heavy. Shop operations 
continue near capacity with most 
builders; some are booked into next 
year. Foreign orders are heavy for 
many types of production machin- 
ery. For the Brooklyn navy yard, 
Henry Prentiss & Co. was awarded 
a boring, milling and drilling unit 
at $37,763. For the 207th street 
yard shops, the New York board of 
transportation is closing on rail 
bending and associated equipment. 

Chicago While machine tool 
sales are more active in some di- 
rections, September business fell 
below some previous months this 
year. Small tool demand has revived 
in past 30 days and is relatively 
active. A number of inquiries for 
larger tools have appeared from 
railroads for budget-making  pur- 
poses. Prospects continue poor for 
any substantial orders from the 
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WIRE STRAIGHTENING 
and 
CUTTING MACHINERY 


HIGH SPEED Machines for 
round wire, flat wire, welding 
wire, all kinds of wire. 


The F. B. Shuster Company 


New Haven, Conn. 











Straightener Specialists Since 1866 
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HW. A. BRASSERT & CO. 


CONSULTING ENGINEEERS 


for Iron, Steel, 

Fuel and Heavy Metallurgical Industries. 
PROJECTS, PLA DESIGN, CONSTRUCTION 
OPERATION, MARKETS, FINANCE AND 
MANAGEMENT 





310 South Michigan Ave. Chicago, Ill. 























LIFTING MAGNETS—Improvetd Design—Greater Lifting Capacity 
SEPARATION MAGNETS—Stronger Pulling Capacity 
MAGNET CONTROLLERS—With Avtomatic Qui 


THE OHIO ELECTRIC MI 


MODERN ELECTRIC AND HAND 
SHAW-BOX CRANE OPERATED CRANES AND 

ELECTRIC HOISTS FOR ALL 
PUN MUTI UE rorroses... 


MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC. egg 250 POUNDS TO 450 


MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN BEFORE YOU BUY-.WRITE US! 








KARDONG FOUR-WAY BENDER 


Model D-2 The Model D-2 Kardong Bender 

is a Four Direction Horizontal 
bender. With this bender when 
binding large bars it is not 
necessary to tura bars over to 
make reverse or second bends 
: or 180 degree hook bends. The 
Model D-2 is equip; to bend 
bars around collars from 2 inch 
to 6 inch in diameter. Also made 
to bend up to 8 inch in diameter. 
Capacity of Model D-2 144 inch 
Square Bars. The Model D-2 is 
a production bender for concrete 
reinforcing steel for shop or fabri- 
cating plant. Ask for our catalog 
of our complete line of reinforcing 
bar benders. 


KARDONG BROTHERS, INC. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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Shafer CONCAVE roller design provides 
generous roller bearing capacity for 
the entire range of requirements 
from 100% radial to 100% thrust load. 
Radial or thrust loads alone, or com- 
bined loads in any proportion are 
provided for with a simple and eco- 
nomical Shafer application. Self- 
alignment within the bearing itself 
compensates for shaft deflection, 
shock load, or mounting inaccuracies. 


SHAFER BEARING CORPORATION 


35 EAST WACKER DRIVE, CHICAGO 


Available in a full range of sizes: 
Pillow Blocks * Flange Units * Takeup Units 


Hanger Boxes ¢ Cartridge Units » Duplex Units 
ConveyorRolls * Radial-Thrust Roller Bearings 











carriers in the near future. Ma- 
chinery shipments exceed new busi- 
ness, but backlogs in most instances 
remain heavy and builders appear 
assured of active production during 
balance of year. 

Seattle — Materials required for 
rural electric lines are in active de- 


mand while roadbuilding and main- 
tenance equipment is moving in bet- 
ter than normal volume. Labor 
troubles in shipping and lumbering 
industries have retarded business. 
Washington state has placed orders 
for 74 snowplows with Seattle ma- 
chinery houses. 








Construction «-« Enterprise 








Michigan 


DETROIT — Trippensee Mfg. Co. has 
been reorganized to produce a line of 
air conditioners, beer and water coolers 
and refrigerator compressors. The or- 
ganization is composed of two _ units. 
The Trippensee division will produce the 
new line of products and the Standard 
Reamer & Tool division will continue 
manufacturing tools for various indus- 
tries. Operations of both divisions will 
be carried on at 2620 Elmwood avenue. 


DETROIT — Ford Motor Co. is ex- 
tending its hot rolled steel mill facili- 
ties at the Dearborn plant. Giffels & Val- 
let Inc., L. Rossetti, Detroit, are asso- 
ciated architects and engineers. 


DETROIT — Square Deal _ Brass 
Foundry Co. has been organized by 
Steven J. Gergely, 20181 Omira avenue, 
with 650 shares of no par value, to 
produce aluminum and bronze. 


DETROIT — Roth Mfg. Corp. has been 
formed to deal in welding machinery, 
by Henry W. Roth, 13440 Klinger av- 
enue. 

DETROIT — _ Universal Conveyor 
Corp. has been organized to deal in 
conveyors, by John C. Emery, 1540 
Longfellow avenue. 


DETROIT—Fruehauf Trailer Co. will 
begin work shortly on construction of 
two buildings at its main plant which 
will provide 69,690 square feet of addi- 
tional floor space. The larger build- 
ing will be a modern paint shop and the 
smaller unit an improved shipping de- 
partment with enclosed loading dock. 


ESCANABA, MICH. — Alger-Delta 
Electric Co-operative has been allotted 
$123,000 REA funds for construction 
of 113 miles of rural electric transmis- 
sion lines. 


New York 


ALBION, N. Y. — Snider Packing 
Corp. plans purchasing and _ installing 
new conveyor system at its warehouse 
to replace equipment destroyed by fire. 


BUFFALO—Atlantic Refining Co. has 
purchased a site here for construction of 
$150,000 terminal pumping station. 


BUFFALO — F. C. Backus, architect, 
260 Delaware avenue, will soon let con- 
tract for altering and constructing ad- 
ditions to plant of Crane Co. here. Cost 
to exceed $40,000. 


LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. — John 
Simmons Co., 47-09 Thirtieth street, is 
considering erection of one-story ma- 
chine shop, costing close to $100,000 
with equipment. Architects are Roche 
& Roche, 358 West Forty-fourth street, 
New York. 

NEW YORK Ruberoid Co., 500 
Fifth avenue, roofing product manu- 
facturer, has purchased the plant of 
the Gold Seal Asphalt Roofing Co., 
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Minneapolis. The plant will be enlarged 
and additional equipment installed for 
production of roofing products. 


OSWEGO, N. Y. — Niagara Hudson 
Power Co., Electric building, Buffalo, 
plans constructing steam’ generating 
plant with dock facilities on Lake Erie 
here. Total cost estimated at $10,000,000. 


Maine 


MILLINOCKET, ME.—Great Northern 
Paper Co. plans hydroelectric generating 
plant on Penobscot river. Hydraulic 
turbines and generator units for 18,000- 
horsepower capacity will be installed. 
Estimated cost of project $2,000,000. 


Massachusetts 


CHICOPEE, MASS.—Gosselin’s Dairy 
Inc., 43 Sanford street, has revised plans 
by R. H. Parent, for erection of a two- 
story plant addition, 80 x 85 foot, cost- 
ing $45,000. 


GRAFTON, MASS.—Washington Mills 
Emery Mfg. Co., maker of abrasive 
products, will rebuild the portion of its 
plant recently destroyed by fire. Cost 
close to $35,000 with equipment. 


New dersey 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. — Diamond Al- 
kali Co., 630 Fifth avenue, New York, 
plans erection of plant addition for 
Standard Silicate division here. Mr. 
Clark is in charge. Cost to exceed 
$40,000. 


WEEHAWKEN, N. J. — S. B. Penick 
& Co., 1819 Willow avenue, maker of 
industrial chemicals, will rebuild plant 
recently destroyed by fire. A. C. Cur- 
ran is plant superintendent. 


Pennsylvania 


BRIDGEVILLE, PA. — American Cy- 
anamid Co., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York, plans additions to branch fac- 
tory here, including installation of new 
equipment. Cost over $100,000 with 
machinery. 

ERIE, PA.—Standard Stoker Co. Inc., 
1701 Gaskell avenue, is receiving bids 
for erection of one-story machine shop, 
65 x 185 feet, costing about $50,000, 
including machinery. 

MEADVILLE, PA.—Hookless Fastener 
Co. Inc. has plans for one-story addition 
to its plant. Estimated expenditure 
$100,000 with equipment. 


Ohio 


CLEVELAND—Ohio Electric Mfg. Co., 
5900 Maurice avenue, Southeast, has 
begun construction of a two-story addi- 
tion to its plant. Estimated cost $35,000. 


CLEVELAND—John Harsch Bronze & 
Foundry Co., 11612 Madison avenue, has 
acquired the plant of Lakewood Engi- 


neering Co., 12502 Berea road, and is 
altering and remodeling it, including 
erection of one-story addition. Present 
plant will be removed to new location 
and additional equipment installed. 


COLUMBUS GROVE, O.—Village, Roy 
N. McCullough, mayor, plans electric 
light and water plant expansion to cost 
approximately $66,000. Will install 
diesel equipment. Bond issue of $66,000 
will come before voters Nov. 2. 


PERRYSBURG, O.—Village, John W. 
Lyons, mayor, is having plans prepared 
by George Champe & Associates, 1025 
Nicholas building, Toledo, O., for water- 
works improvements. Bond issue of 
$25,000 has been approved. (Noted 
Aug. 9.) 


Illinois 


CHICAGO—C. S. Blakeslee & Co., 
Nineteenth street and Fifty-second ave- 
nue, has started construction of a two- 
story addition to its present plant, which 
will increase manufacturing floor space 
50 per cent. 


Indiana 


WARSAW, IND.—Gatke Corp., maker 
of brake lining, plastic products, etc., 
is rebuilding the portion of its plant 
recently destroyed by fire. 


Maryland 


BALTIMORE—City plans $45,000 im- 
provements to electric system; will erect 
a substation. 


District of Columbia 


WASHINGTON Bureau of supplies 
and accounts, navy department, will 
take bids until Oct. 8, schedule 1728, 
for two motor-driven, light duty engine 
lathes; schedule 1781, one electric arc 
welding set and accessories, delivered 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; schedule 1801, high- 
tensile plate steel, delivered Washing- 
ton: until Oct. 15, schedule 1804, steel 
packing boxes, delivered Portsmouth, 
Va., and Mare Island, Calif. 


Kentucky 


VANCEBURG, KY. — City will vote 
Nov. 2 on $148,000 electric light and 
power revenue bonds. 


WILLIAMSTOWN, KY. - City votes 
Nov. 2 on §$90.000 electric light and 
power revenue bonds. 


Florida 


PENSACOLA, FLA.—William Leonard, 
agent for Standard Oil Co., has permit 
for constructing $100,000 bulk storage 
and bunkering plant here as portion of 
proposed $250,000 development. Work on 
plant. which will have storage capacity 
of 5.000,000 gallons, with equipment for 
refueling vessels, will start soon. 


Georgia 


GAINESVILLE, GA.—Best Mfg. Co. has 
acquired a 17-acre site here for erection 
of silk yarn manufacturing plant. Cost 
of plant estimated at $50,000, and ma- 
chinery $100,000. 


North Carolina 


WADESBORO, N. C.—Contract has 
been let to George W. Kane, Durham, 
N. C., for erection of one-story bottling 
plant, by Associated Bottlers Ihe., Fred 
M. Mills, president. Estimated cost 
with equipment $75,000. 


Louisiana 
BOGALUSA, LA.—W. G. Avery has 


acquired the S. & A. Mfg. Co. plant 
here, and will convert it into a plywood 
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FROM EVERY DIRECTION 





NON-SLIP 


surface for foot and wheel (yet unimpeded progress) 

. safety for the worker and protection for man- 
agement. Easy cleaning and unobstructed drainage 
in a Floor Plate that’s strong, long wearing .. . 
eliminates maintenance costs. Proven by industry for 
over 35 years. 


Insist on the only “perfect diamond pattern’ — 


NEVERSLIP! 


Details and samples of NEVERSLIP 
Pilate are yours, upon request. 





AMERICAN PRESSED STEEL COMPANY 


Commercial Trust Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 








SMALL STAMPINGS 
WIRE SHAPES 
SPECIAL WASHERS 
SPRINGS 


Intricate parts to fit 











a particular design 
and do a definite 
job well. It will pay 
you to inquire. 
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Expansion 


Plug 











M.D. HUBBARD, Pres. 














TAINLESS STEEL SHEET 


AUTOMATICALLY POLISHED 


on 
EXcecsioR 
TAINLESS STEEL POLISHING MACHINE 


35-YEARS POLISHING MACHINE EXPERIENCE 


“ ies2 EXCELSIOR TOOL X% MACHINE co 2 
EAST STLE 


us 
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ST.LOUIS, ILLINOIS 











P.M. HUBBARD J. A. HUBBARD, Secy 


M.D.Hubbard Spring Compan 


613 CENTRAL AVE., PONTIAC, MICH. 


LOCOMOTIVE CRANES 
CRAWLER CRANES 
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fTHte OHIO LOCOMOTIVE CRANE CO-E 
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EUREKA FIRE BRICK WORKS 


1015 House Bldg. PITTSBURGH, PA. AT 0642-0643 


Patent Covered Hot Tops and Bottom Plugs 
for Ingot Molds for Alloy Steels 
High Grade Clay and Fire Brick for Furnaces, Boilers, Cupolas 
Coke Ovens, etc. Edge Pressed Brick for accurate sizing. 
Diffieult Shapes a Specialty. 
Works: Mt. Braddock, Fayette Co., Pa. Dunbar, Pa.—2581 








F 
Use RODINE Pickling 


and Save at Least 30c Per Ton 


AMERICAN CHEMICAL PAINT CO. 
Ambler, Pa. 

















it depends on 
how you say it 


If you write about quality and value, how much 
more convincing it will sound and look on 
e genuine engraved stationery! 
There is something about it that customers 
= 4 . 
can’t resist. They respect quality—and there 
is never a complaint if it be genuine. 


Business cards for 
salesmen 


e We will gladly work with you in de- 
signing your engraved stationery. 


Personal-business 


cards for officials The John B. oe ‘ 


- WIGGINS 


Firm stationery s, 
1153 Fullerton Ave., Chicago Company 


Engravers since 1857 
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Simonds makes quality gears of all kinds—SPUR— 
BEV EL—MITRE & WORM—RACK CUT TEETH. 
Distributors for Ramsey Silent Chain Drives—Gates 
Vulco Rope Drives. Also: All Steel Silent Pinions— 
Bakelite Silent Pinions. 


Drop us an inquiry. 


THE SIMONDS MFG. COMPANY 


25th Street, Pittsburgh 


She Pt. 
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fabricating plant to cut pieces for auto- 
mobile body parts. 


Wisconsin 


MILWAUKEE — Harnischfeger Corp., 
6785 Greenfield avenue, is rebuilding its 
steel warehouse recently destroyed by 
fire at a total cost of $30,000. 


MILWAUKEE—Koehring Co., manu- 
facturing concrete mixers, pavers, shov- 
els, drag lines and cranes, has author- 
ized expenditure of $75,000 for new 
production equipment and other ma- 
chinery to enable it to manufacture con- 
siderable parts work now done under 
contract with specialty plants. William 
J. Koehring is president. 


MILWAUKEE—Sprinkmann Sons Corp., 
116 South Second street, maker of in- 
dustrial and domestic insulations, boiler 
coverings, fire brick, etc., has taken 
over adjoining four-story building to 
handle growing volume of business. 

MILWAUKEE — Allis-Chalmers Mfg. 
Co. has received contract from Universal- 
Atlas Cement Co., subsidiary of United 
States Steel Corp., for $250,000 worth 
of raw material handling equipment with 
hourly capacity of about 280 barrels 
for re-equipping cement plant at Leeds, 
Ala. 

MILWAUKEE — Milwaukee Gear Co., 
3002 North Third street, has purchased 
one and two-story industrial building, 
120 x 180 feet, at 3844 North Third 
street for $25,000 at receiver’s sale and 
will equip it for manufacturing gears 
of all kinds. Ervin F. Borisch is vice 
president. 


SUPERIOR, WIS.—American Shipbuild- 
ing Co. suffered severe damages to its 
yards here Sept. 22 by fire which began 
in the power plant. 


Minnesota 


MINNEAPOLIS — Pako Corp., G. M. 
Dye, president, maker of _ photographic 
appliances, 1006 Lyndale avenue, North, 
has awarded contract to Northwest- 
ern Construction Co., 1401 Third av- 
enue, South, for construction of a one- 
story factory addition, 60 x 150 feet. 


MINNEAPOLIS—Chicago, Milwaukee, 
St. Paul & Pacific Railroad Co. has let 
contract to James Leck Co., 211 South 
Eleventh street, for roundhouse altera- 
tions and improvements to cost about 
$100,000, including construction of a 
new 110-foot steel turntable to accom- 
modate larger locomotives at South 
Minneapolis yards. 


MINNEAPOLIS — Cornelius Co., man- 
ufacturer of beer pumps and air con- 
ditioning equipment, has acquired a 
two-story factory and will increase the 
floor space from 8000 to 30,000 square 
feet. Several thousand dollars will be 
spent in improving the new quarters 
and in installing additional machinery 
and equipment. 


ST. PAUL — Ford Motor Co., Dear- 
born, Mich., has awarded contract for 
alterations and improvements to Twin 


Cities assembly plant here to. cost 
about $60,000. 
ST. PAUL — Jacob Schmidt Brew- 


ing Co. has awarded contract to W. W. 
Magee Co., 118 West Central avenue, 
for construction of a one-story keg 
storage addition to cost about $50,000, 
to include conveyors, racks, etc. 
WINONA, MINN. Winona Co, will 
soon take bids for a new or used crawl- 
er-type tractor of 80-horsepower' or 
more. 
Texas 
River 


AUSTIN, TEX. - Colorado 
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Authority, Roy Fry, chairman, will re- 
build the Tom Miller dam and construct 
a power house. Budget allowance of 
$35,000 for preliminary engineering work 
has been provided. 


DALLAS, TEX.—Kadane-Brown Cream- 
ery, H. E. Brown, secretary, 910 South 
Harwood street, will erect a creamery 
and ice plant. Modern equipment, in- 
cluding a refrigerating unit will be 
installed. Estimated cost $16,500. 


Kansas 


OSAWATOMIE, KANS. Missouri- 
Pacific Railroad Co., St. Louis, is taking 
bids for extensions and improvements to 
its engine house and shop here. New 
equipment will be purchased. 


North Dakota 


ASHLEY, N. DAK.—PWA has allotted 
$35,730 to city for construction of a 
50,000-gallon elevated water storage 
tank, distribution system and water 
supply. J. D. Stabler is city auditor. 


South Dakota 


JAVA, S. DAK.—City, Frank Heezen, 
city clerk, will vote on $18,000 bond 
issue to finance construction of new 
elevated tank, wells, installation of 
pumps and water mains costing $51,000. 
WPA project. Dakota Engineering Co., 
Western building, Mitchell, S. Dak., is 
consulting engineer. 


Iewa 


BLOOMFIELD, IOWA City will take 
bids Oct. 18 for construction of a wa- 
terworks system, including pump house, 
two centrifugal pumps with motors, 
filter plant equipment, water mains, etc. 
Ira C. Baidridge is city clerk. Hall En- 
gineering Co., Centerville, Iowa, is en- 
gineer. 


CLINTON, IOWA—E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del., has 


plans for erection of a cellulose film 
plant here. 

GREENFIELD, IOWA — City, C. L 
Downing, city clerk, has rejected all 
bids opened Sept. 3 on one 400 to 450- 
horsepower diesel engine and contem- 
plates advertising for bids again in the 
near future. 


Nebraska 


COLUMBUS, NEBR.—Loup River Pub- 
lic Power district, Harold Kramer, sec- 
retary, 2307 Thirteenth street, is taking 
bids to close Oct. 20 on furnishing 
switchboards, meters and relays as per 
specifications and plans obtainable from 
secretary. Harza Engineering Co., 205 
West Wacker Drive, Chicago, is engineer. 

MINATARE, NEBR.—City, W. C. Col- 
son, mayor, is making a _ preliminary 
survey of the construction of an elec- 
tric distribution system to cost about 
$46,000. Robert Fulton, Lincoln, Nebr., 
is consulting engineer. 


Canada 


HAMILTON, ONT. Steel Co. of 
Canada Ltd., Wilcox street, plans steel 
nail plant here to cost $100,000. Spe- 
cial equipment for manufacturing nails 
will be installed. 


WALLACEBURG, ONT. Schultz 
Die Casting Co., A. S. Gordon, general 
manager, plans one-story steel glass 
factory, costing $35,000. Special equip- 
ment will be installed. 


WINDSOR, ONT. Essex county 
council will soon take bids for tractors 
and other road equipment. Total ex- 
penditure around $10,000. J. J. Newman 
is engineer. 

QUEBEC, CAN.—Brown Corp., Quebec, 
subsidiary of Brown Co., Berlin, N. H., 
and the St. Maurice Power Corp. Ltd. plan 
a new power development, with capacity 
of 162,000-horsepower daily, on the upper 
St. Maurice river, near LaTuque. The 
project will cost approximately $15,- 
000,000. 


New Coke Ovens at Birmingham 





DAILY coal charge of 1590 tons to a new battery of 73 coke ovens recently) 

placed in operation by the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co., subsidiary 
of United States Steel Corp. at Birmingham, Ala., will produce 1110 tons of fur- 
nace coke; 20,263,000 cubic feet of gas; 14,771 gallons of tar; 17.7 tons of am- 
monium sulphate; 5207 gallons of light oil, and 3123 gallons of motor benzoil. 
It is No. 2 of the two new batteries and is the first unit completed in a broad 
expansion program of the Tennessee company which will be culminated by the 
completion of a new tin plate mill. Its companion, No, 1, is nearing completion. 
Each of these batteries consists of Becker type ovens and was erected by the Kop 


pers Co., Pittsburgh. Each oven is 36 feet 


af 


7 inches long, 18% inches wide and 


12 feet high 
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Readers are invited to comment upon articles, editorials, reports, prices or other editorial 
material appearing in STEEL. The editors cannot publish unsigned communications, but 
at their discretion may permit a writer to use a pseudonym when a bona fide reason exists 


for withholding his identity. 


Urges Practical Courses 


To the Editor: 

In his column in the Sept. 27 
issue of Stee. Mr. Kinkead calls 
to attention the necessity for co- 
operation between industry and en- 
gineering schools in establishing 
suitable courses in welding for en- 
gineering professors. 

Such a course undoubtedly would 
attract much interest in the teaching 
profession and would do much to 
keep welding instruction in engi- 
neering schools up-to-date. In the 
past, however, many such courses 
have failed to cover all phases of 
modern welding, and consequently 
have lacked a well rounded content. 

If the industry co-operatively 
made all types of welding instruc- 
tion available in a summer course, 
there would, in all probability, be 
several school laboratories ready 
and willing to provide the necessary 
collegiate housing and course requi- 
sites so that credit could be given 
for work done. 

A live subject has been touched 
upon—let’s hear more of it. 

G. B. CARSON 
Assistant Instructor Industrial En- 
gineering 
Case School of Applied Science 
Cleveland 


Make Service Reports 


To the Editor: 

In our operations for a long period 
we have utilized our salesmen to 
transmit to us reports of the opera- 
tions of our equipment after it has 
been installed as well as suggestions 
for improvement and criticisms of 
the product made by the operating 
men at the plant where the equip- 
ment is installed. (This refers to 
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the article in STEEL, Aug. 2, page 
38.) 

We also set up as a definite duty 
of our sales representatives to trans- 
mit to us all information that they 
are able to obtain regarding new 
developments or applications made 
by any of our competitors. 

The principal value that we find 
from this procedure, which of course 
only supplements the studies of our 
engineers in the field, is that it 
makes available to us desirable in- 
formation much quicker than if we 
placed our entire dependence upon 
the periodic follow-up and visits of 
our engineers. 

G. A. MITCHELL 
Sales Manager, Hoist Division, 
Shaw-Box Crane & Hoist Division, 
Manning, Maxwell & Moore Inc., 
Muskegon, Mich. 


About Steel from STEEL 


To the Editor: 

I have often wondered what the 
exact procedure was in the produc- 
tion of stainless steel. Not being 
a technical man I hesitated to try 
gaining this knowledge from engi- 
neering texts. Now on page 54 of 
the Sept. 27 issue of Stee. I have 
found exactly what I was looking 
for expressed in terms which I as 
a layman could readily understand. 


Not only that, the method of pre- 
senting the story in the form of a 
log beginning with the reception of 
an order specifying the analysis of 
the steel to be made and ending 
with the analysis of the heat when 
it was poured, gave me a graphic 
picture of the process which I 
could have obtained in no other way. 

As a metal goods salesman I have 
sold many items manufactured 


Letters should be brief —preferably not exceeding 250 words. 


from stainless steel but never until 
now have I been able to feel cer- 
tain of my background when dis- 
cussing the merits of stainless steel 
with a prospective buyer. Thanks 

METAL Goops SALESMAN 
Chicago 


Factory Safer Than Home 


To the Editor: 

For several years I have clipped 
from STEEL and other sources ar- 
ticles relating to what industrialists 
were doing to safeguard their em- 
ployes, references to new safety de- 
vices, drills, intraplant safety con- 
tests, first aid instruction, etc. This 
bulky volume of clippings tells an 
interesting story of industry’s cam: 
paign to minimize occupational haz- 
ards. 

Net result has been to make the 
modern factory a pretty safe place. 
It is much safer than the highway, 
our recreational centers—even our 
homes. 

This is clearly illustrated in a 
paper by Samuel G. Hibben, direc- 
tor of applied lighting, lamp divi- 
sion, Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Co. Mr. Hibben points out the West- 
inghouse lamp division employed 
3650 persons in 1936. Total of dis- 
abling accidents was five, and the 
frequency rate of accidents was 0.87 
per 1,000,000 hours worked. Thus an 
employe could expect to work more 
than 1,000,000 hours before experi 
encing a serious accident, about 550 
years on basis of the present work 
week. In other words, 1385 of 1,000,- 
000 employes would be injured in a 
year. 

Mr. Hibben compares these figures 
with accident frequency outside the 
factory. In 1936, there occurred 10,- 

(Please turn to Page 72) 
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» ' © A CHAMPION 
SHOULD FIGHT IN HIS 
OWN CLASS! 


You need a heavy-duty Diesel for 
heavy-duty service and a light- 
ae duty engine is sufficient for lighter 
— ~—_—_s service. Fairbanks-Morse makes 
both, hence.can fit your power re- 


quirements without compromise. 


FAIRBANKS 


REFRIGERATORS 
RADIOS 

WASHERS 

FARM EQUIPMENT 
STOKERS 

AIR CONDITIONERS 


DIESEL ENGINES 
PUMPS 

ELECTRICAL MACHINERY 
FAIRBANKS SCALES 
RAILROAD EQUIPMENT 
WATER SYSTEMS 








